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I, The Disease. 
The worst disease of the public-school organ 
The morbidity and mortality 
from this blood-poisoning ailment are greater 
than from all other causes combined. Various 
methods of prevention and cure have been in 
vented by constructive educators but no collee- 
tion of these principles in organized form has 
been made. Frequently the best of administra- 
tors enters a superintendency or presidency with 


ism is gossip. 


no preventive serum for the malady and begins 
to discover such only when it is too late and the 
patient, usually the administrator, is carefully 
laid away. 

Most of the troubles of this world are due to 
misunderstanding. If people meet together and 
talk their difficulties over the latter are usually 
dispensed as the clouds before the sun. Discus- 
If the ad- 
ministrator can in some way bring the persons 


sion is a great cure for dissention. 


together in friendly discussion he has one of 
the best preventives. Teachers’ meetings, con- 
ferences, and full publicity are good insurances. 

One of the chief forms of this gangrene is 
that of “gum-shoe” tale bearing. People say 
many things privately against one that they 
would not dare to say to his face. The superin- 
tendent, chancellor, president, supervisor, prin- 
cipal, dean, or board member who receives in 
confidence adverse criticism of members of the 
staff of workers deserves to die by the disease 
which he is thereby encouraging. And more 
Like- 
wise, members of the teaching force who listen 
to and engage in gossip, which is coming to 
mean private adverse criticism of persons, are 


frequently than not this is the outcome. 


innoculating themselves and the school organism 
with the fatal microbe, increasing their own 
discontent and suspicion, and blighting the 
growth of good will. 


II. The Symptoms. 

Here is a very able and fine woman who in 
some way has acquired the point of view that 
the world has not given her a square deal. 
Celibacy, nervous strain, and lonesomeness are 
no part of the ideal she had before her as a girl. 
She has had no part in business or social life 
except as a teacher of children and she hardly 
understands normal human beings who have 
learned how to be “good to live with” and make 
the many compromises and many mutual for 
bearances necessary. Hers is an absolute stand- 
ard, not a human one. She is governed more by 
her disgusts than by her admirations. On the 
slightest provocation, or none at all, she com 
plains to the principal, supervisor, superintend- 
ent, or even in the worst cases, to a member of 
the board, or a relative that will carry the evil 
tidings on. She is mentally, and perhaps phy 
sically, unwell and this condition colors her 
To her an inspiring, genial, scien 
To her he or 


cornea blue. 
tific leader is far from tolerable. 


she may be nothing but “a politician,” “a cheap 
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despot,” “a friend only to his favorites,” “a 
person with poor taste,” “a mere technician,” 
“an ignoramus in educational methods,” and so 
on ad infinitum. Anyone in the business or out 
of it knows the many manifestations of this 
spirit. 

The leader who will lend an ear to listen to 
this is lost. The man or woman (more fre 
quently the latter because of their predominance 
in most school organizations and because of the 
greater frequency of nervous instability among 
them perhaps, but not by any means uncom 
monly a man) meets the administrator casually 
or by interview, either with a grievance or trail 
ing off into tale bearing and gossip after the 
interview should be over, and, either by direct 
criticism or by “they say” or lago-like insinua 
tions, places some one in the blue light of his 
infeeted optics. Frequently the leader diag- 
noses the malady at once and stops or ignores 
its manifestations in adverse criticism. Fre- 
quently, the gossip only raises the person criti- 
cised in his estimation and lowers the gossiper. 
But the sad thing is that if he tolerates such 
slander, however true and penetrating it may 
be, and lets it be understood that he will listen 
to telltale-tattling he not only encourages the 
spread of the disease and increases the antagon 
ism between members of the profession, but he 
may unwittingly permit the entrance of the 
virus into his own system. For the person criti 
cised in secret he has a changed apperceptive 
His own optics take on the blue color 
Some 


basis. 
when he meets the slandered individual. 
measure of suspicion has entered his heart to 
eat at the core of good will. 

We have frequently seen administrators who 
have had their 
months by becoming the common receptacle for 
They 


tween the true and the false, and the worms of 


usefulness ruined in a few 


such garbage. eannot distinguish be 
distrust eat away the generous, cordial relation 
ships with subordinates. Instead of being a 
friend and a leader the administrator becomes 
formal, prescriptive, autoeratie and supercrit 
ical. A number of the faculty get to feel that 
for some reason unknown to them he is against 
them and the bitterness of injustice and the 
fear of the insidious ambush take the place of 
joyous and vigorous co operation. The end is 
not far off. 


to classify the tragedy either comes to a speedy 


In many forms too numerous even 


end or lurks ever imminent in a sick, inetheient 
veryone at all expe rienced in 


school work can relate many 


school system. 
instances of the 
general rule. ‘The expert surveyor of a school 
system can usually diagnose the disease. Ir 
quently the administrator and teachers would 
be surprised and resentful if they were told the 


Like the physician, 


the investigator may not even dare to tell them. 


real nature of their malady. 


He is lucky if he ean prescribe a remedy and 


get a course of treatment followed. 
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III. Prevention and Cure. 
Now what Is 


ailment ? 


the preventive and cure for this 
Let us probe the disease for a closer 
diagnosis. ‘The person criticised is usually not 
an enemy of the detractor. Ile may be a very 
good friend. He may indeed be doing every 
thing in his power for the welfare of the de 
tractor. When they meet in a business and 
social way he may feel sure that the detractor 
What she (or he) says to 
the administrator she (or he) would not say 


What 


she (or he) says to the administrator would not 


is his good friend. 
openly to the one slandered or criticised. 
be said in the same way if there were not the 
assurance of confidence and privacy (frequently 
not kept). In tact, she (or he) thinks she (or 
he) can bind the administrator to secrecy and 
that he has no right to divulge the confidence. 
Often he does take this point of view; some- 
times he does not. He may listen to all the 
gossip he can gather and then take some sort of 
satisfaction, certainly execrable, in telling those 
When asked the 


source of his information he refuses to divulge 


criticised what he has heard. 


any names. This is simply damnable, and turns 
loose the furies of distrust in the school system, 
Nothing could be more contemptible or damag 
ing to the public welfare. At other times he 
may give the source of gossip and makes ene- 
mies of the two parties, either open or secret. 
Since it is frequently secret enmity, we have 
fatal 
When it is open, leading to a meeting and “hay 


here another and form of the disease 
ing it out,” the gossip is held to account for far 
more than she (or he) would have said had she 
(or he) known that the one criticised would 
learn the source of criticism. She cannot well 
take back what she has said nor modify it to 
fit more accurately the truth. She frequently 
learns to her dismay that there is not the slight- 
est basis for her gossip. Her usefulness is crip 
pled and she has at least two enemies. Cer- 
tainly any of these methods are bad. 

The prevention and cure of the gangrene of 
gossip in the school organism so far as the rela- 
tion of subordinates and administrators go, 
seems to lie in bringing the gossiper into con 
ference with the object of his menace, or mere 
idle tongue-wagging, with the administrator as 

judge, friend and harmonizer. Let every one 
in the school system know that th administra- 


tor will not listen to any adverse criticism ex- 


cept in the presence of the one criticised or 


without calling a conference of the two parties 
in his presence. If a tale is brought to him let 
him inform the tale bearer that he will eall such 
When one starts to un- 


load gossip on him, let him warn the vossiper 
i 


a conference at once. 
of his rule to bring the two parties together. 


Let every criticism of a ubordinate by one 
higher in the hie! rchy ol otticials be open to 
the subordinates. Let all who are eliminated 
school system, kept from an increase 
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When Teachers Judge the School Board 


When the telephone rings, or the mail is 
opened, when we stop on country roads to dis 
euss school problems with school board members 
I hear their criticisms of teachers. Then occa 
sionally there comes a pathetic explanation and 
a half-defiant counter criticism from the teacher, 
a criticism that one longs to report to the 
trustee. 

One of the important requisites of a schoo 


} 


trustee is the faculty ol judging teachers; on 
his ability to do this rests largely the success 
or failure of the schools for which he is respon 
sible. How many board members take this part 
of their stewardship as seriously as they do the 
erection of a new building, or even the choice of 
a textbook 4 

In many city and village school systems the 
selection of teachers is left almost entirely to 
the superintendent, partly beeause the trustees 
are busy men, partly because they do not con 
sider themselves competent to judge ; but cases 
are rare where these same men do not consider 
themselves competent to Judge the teachers after 
they have been selected. 

“She may be a very good girl but she does not 
fit our school.” Why does she not fit 2 Possibly 
for the same reason that an eight eylinder motor 
does not fit the old style prairie schooner. One 
of the child-welfare cards illustrates a child’s 
foot cramped and crowded out of shape by an ill 
fitting shoe, and another where the shoe is com 
fortably fitted to the foot, with the question, 
“Toes your child’s shoe fit his foot, or must hi 
foot fit itself to the shoe?’ It is an exact illus 
Sometimes thi 


building, surroundings, equipment, and com 


tration of school conditions. 


munity spirit are such as to encourage a teacher 
to her finest development; sometimes she is 
obliged to fit herself into cast-iron regulations 
that cramp and distort the very soul of her pro 
fessional life. Many promising teachers are 
doomed to mediocrity by the stultifying condi 
tions imposed on them. It not infrequently 
happens that a girl who has been very success 
ful up to a given point, breaks under new con 
ditions. I believe that an impossible boarding 
place, an old barn of a schoolhouse, unfavorable 
surroundings both material and social, lack of 
support, a few rude, coarse boys who ought to 
be disciplined once for all by the school board, 
are the causes of more professional (and some 
times physical) mortality among teachers than 
we realize. When a girl goes down before some 
of these conditions we are too apt to consider 
her a failure. In reality, the community is a 
failure. 
A Girl Who Failed. 

A girl whose history T happen to know began 
work in a rural school and in a few years won 
success that secured her a place in the system 
of a city noted for its ability to gel work out of 
She could not stand the cold, hard, 
driving atmosphere and was pronounced a fail 


teachers. 
ure in pitiless, straightforward terms. Diseour 
aged and sick at heart she secured a position in 
a one room school and began all over again. 
But she landed in a sympathetic community 
where some thought was given to a_ lonely 
The resident trustee met her at the 
train, helped her secure a pleasant boarding 


stranger. 


place, his wife and his daughter took her into 
their social life, and made her feel that she 
had come among friends. She brought her 
school problems, even some of her personal diffi 
culties to him and was always sure of a sym 
pathetic hearing. She remained three years, 
regained her poise, and was again advanced 
until now she is considered one of the best 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


teachers in a system of schools that have a repu 
tation for ethciency thruout our section of 
country. 

Too often a young girl goes into a community 
a total stranger, young, inexperienced, half 
afraid of her job, only to be met by a critical 
attitude that watches for any indication of 
weakness or lack of judgment. Her appearance, 
her clothes, her actions, even her mail, are freely 
discussed before the children, and her boarding 
house keeper frequently feels that it is her spe 
cial privilege to publish broadeast everything 
that she learns about the teacher’s affairs in the 
hospitality (7) of the home. 

A girl of eighteen, standing with her back to 
the wall, trying to meet single handed the criti- 
cisms of an entire community, is a pathetie pic- 
ture but often a true one. When a loyal trustee 
takes his place beside her, the picture brightens. 

A certain district near my home is a chronic 
teacher killer. Last fall an attractive girl, too 
gentle and inexperienced to fight, took charge of 
the school. Immediately criticism and meddling 
began, reminding one of a group of hawks after 
a little sparrow. Within a few months matters 
had come to such a pass that a meeting was 
called to discuss school affairs. The president 
of the board, one of the finest rural trustees | 
have ever known, sent word that he was coming 
to preside at their meeting. On the way he 
picked up the teacher (she knew nothing about 
the meeting until he called for her). On arriv- 
ing at the schoolhouse he inquired why some of 
the children were present where their teacher 
was to be criticised and insisted that every child 
be sent home before the meeting opened. He 
gave the teacher an opportunity to answer and 
explain every charge brought against her. Not 
one proved well founded and the people admitted 
that they had never brought any of these com 
plaints to the teacher for explanation. Soon the 
meeting was quarreling with zfself, even one 
man with his wife. Then the president gave 
himself the pleasure of telling them just what 
he thought of their behavior toward each other, 
toward the teacher, and toward teachers of 
former years. Before he left he arranged for 
the organization of a parent-teacher association 
which is to work with the teacher. 

In speaking of the situation afterwards he 
said, “She is a fine girl, a little lacking in ex 
perience but she is getting that in chunks. I 


am backing her and trying to keep up her cour- 
age till the end of the year then we will elect 
her to the school at W where the people 
will appreciate her.” I hope that girl appre- 
ciates her trustee! 

The Trustee As He Is. 

In another district the secretary of the board 
and the teacher brought their quarrel to the 
superintendent. One of the first charges against 
the girl was that she did not follow her program 
nor dismiss school punctually. She replied, “1 
think I keep my word as well as he does. Last 
fall he promised to get me window shades, new 
books, and a number of other things for my 
room, and hasn’t even ordered a single one.” 

Hlow many teachers in all your corps do you 
/ 


know personally? How many can you this min 


ute judge intelligently ? The selection of city 
teachers necessarily devolves largely on the 
superintendent but this does not excuse trustees 
for ignoring them. In business these same men 
would consider some knowledge of their em 
ployes a necessity, and there are ample oppor 
tunities for such acquaintance in school. 

I wonder if the average trustee, city or coun 
try, has any idea of the encouragement and 

2] 


stimulation a visit from him might afford the 
teacher. ‘True, not all visits are stimulating. 
One gray winter’s day years ago, a trustee 
He refused the 
chair I offered and took a seat near the back of 
the room. During every minute of the next two 


stalked into my schoolroom. 


hours I was conscious of that stern critical fig- 
ure, its gray eves following my every move. 
When he rose to leave | asked him to talk to my 
boys and girls. 

“No, | have nothing to say.” 

“Perhaps you have some suggestions to make 
to me.” 

“None; only don’t forget that there is always 
room for improvement”’—and he took his un- 
bending departure without a word of help, en- 
couragement, or courtesy to me. His visit had 
taken more out of me than three days’ teaching 
would have done, and I was utterly disheartened 
when I met a fellow teacher. He had been in 
her room too. “Do you think I mind him? 
Ile’s that way to everyone. My father says he’s 
never satisfied with anything in the store. He 
thinks the chief duty of a trustee is to find fault 
and he doesn’t know a good school when he sees 
one. When he was a young teacher here he was 
a complete failure.” 

About a week later our old pastor came to 


school. 


attitude was so encouraging that I taught as I 


He sat down right among us and his 
had seldom taught before. I shall always re 
member that lesson in oral geography. It was 
about our county seat and we discussed the 
relative status of one who goes to the poor house 
and one who goes to jail. When the old man 
rose to leave he told us our work was so inter- 
esting that he had forgotten an appointment 
and must hurry away, but he would come again. 
That was a red letter day. 
How One Man Helped. 
When we came as strangers to S - where 
my husband was to take charge of the schools, 
one trustee helped us find a house, a reliable 
man for heavy work, and a grocer. While the 
house was still in discouraging chaos the wife 
of another trustee sent me a basket of beautiful 
roses from her garden, and as early as possible 
different members of the board called, some 
bringing their wives. We were invited to their 
homes, to join their clubs, to drive with them. 
When we gave the annual receptions to intro- 
duce the new teachers we could count on a 
goodly representation of trustees and wives, who 
had an opportunity to meet the strangers, renew 
friendship with others, and see that a teacher 
can be a very interesting person socially as well 
as professionally. 
When we came to X, altho a trifle farther 
School 
relations were maintained on a purely business 


south, we found a colder atmosphere. 


basis. At school exhibits, plays, receptions—no 
matter what, the trustees were usually conspic- 
uous by their absence. I wish they had known 
what their presence would have meant to those 
fifty conscientious teachers and their superin- 
tendent. ILow often I have heard him say, “The 
teachers worked very hard and it was a splendid 
The parents were interested, but the 
trustees don’t seem to care a rap. Not one was 


SlICCeRR, 


there.” This is not the way businessmen do. 
The head of the largest steel plant in the world 
takes time to walk thru one department or an- 
other of his shops and visit the men at work. 
The premier among dry goods merchants does 
the same. 

A year after we had left X one of the teach 
ers failed of re-election. It came as a complete 


surprise. After thinking the matter over, she 
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sought out the members of the teachers’ com- 
mittee in their homes and asked that, for her 
own good, they tell her frankly wherein she had 
failed and why she had been dismissed without 
a word of warning and without a hearing. She 
was re-instated. One of the trustees said, “I 
had never seen her (tho he had been a trustee 
for three years) and I had no idea that we had 
such capable women in our grades. She is ex- 
ceptionally bright and it would have been a mis- 
take to let her go.” The following spring she 
was elected to a position in one of our prize 
school systems. 

When her courteous letter, stating that she 
would not be an applicant for the coming year 
was read to the board at X all the response it 
evoked was a suggestion that the teachers’ com- 
mittee fill the vacancy; no vote of appreciation, 
no letter in reply to hers, no word or act of 
courtesy to this woman who for seven years had 
given her very best service, and had _ helped 
materially in raising the standard of the schools! 

I almost wonder that she was able to adjust 
herself to conditions in her new position. Here 
shortly after school opened in the fall the 
trustees with the assistance of their wives and 
the teachers gave a “house warming” to parents 
and friends, in the school building. Each tea 
table was presided over by one teacher and one 
trifstee’s wife and the afternoon was both pleas- 
ant and beneficial. One of the ladies suggested 
that some courtesy was due the teachers for the 
hard work they had done, so a private dance was 
arranged for, the committee composed of two 
teachers, two wives, and one trustee. Lest you 
think that this group pays too much attention to 
frivols, let me add that this school was one of 
the very first to organize under the Junior Red 
Cross, that in all patriotic appeals, in commun 
ity betterment, in the academic side of schoo! 
life, they work as hard and accomplish as much 
as any school I know. 

An Example From Business. 

Let me quote the words of a man who has had 

wide and successful experience in the business 
world: “Much of the lack of interest on the 
part of employes in the welfare of the business, 
that is complained of by many owners and exe- 
cutives in stores thruout the country, can be 
directly attributed to the lack of interest in the 
workers that is shown by those above them. . . 
I also believe in the principle of having em 
ployes do as you do and not as you say, particu 
larly in regard to coming late. For years it was 
a practice of mine to get to the store well before 
opening time, and to mingle with the men and 
girls as they came in. If I saw a girl enter the 
building late or take her place behind the coun- 
ter after business had begun, I made it my busi 
ness, as tactfully as possible, to find out why. 
If she said it was because her mother was ill and 
she had to wait for the doctor or some relative 
to come to the house I did not ‘call her down’ or 
fine her.” He made it a point to be lenient with 
that girl until home conditions were normal, and 
he says he was seldom deceived. His success is 
one of the proofs. 

I know a girl who has been teaching in a city 
system of schools for upwards of ten years. She 
has proven her efficiency and has been promoted 
a number of times. On a stormy morning in 
January in this year of Grace 1918, she arrived 
in her room two minutes late (eighteen minutes 
before school opens). When her check came at 
the end of the month she had been penalized 
three cents. Three whole cents! Do you sup 
pose the men who inaugurated or allowéd to be 
inaugurated, this system of fines are as punctual 
as they require others to be? 

Teachers Need Heartening. 
Trustees, like many other people, are apt to 
be too sparing with words of kindness and ap 
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preciation. You are men of experience, men 
whose foothold in life is secure, yet you enjoy 
the word of consideration or of cheer. When 
the head of your firm says to you “Smith, that’s 
a good job; I can always depend on you,” when 
the president of the school board tells you that 
never before in his experience has a chairman 
handled the committee on buildings and supplies 
as ably as you have done—well, you know how 
you feel, and you want to work ten times harder. 

We agree that the teacher is by far the most 
important factor in the entire school equipment. 
Now what is the sense in putting up an expen 
sive building, perfectly equipped, employing a 
good teacher, and then taking the heart out of 
her by indifference, discourtesy, or injustice? 
I'rances E. Willard said, “The human race needs 
heartening always,” and “human race” includes 
teachers. “To be happy and contented means 
maximum result with minimum effort.” 

One of the noblest women in our state is a 
teacher of music in a large city. I am not alone 
in the opinion that her influence as she goes 
from room to room, from one group of teachers 
to another, and in the musical festivals she has 
conducted with the children, has done more to 
give quality and standing to the schools of her 
city than all the work done by her superintend- 
ent in the same period of time. Yet this winter 
when in a national convention she was honored 
with a place on the program no one took the 
trouble to make it possible for her to go. The 
superintendent’s expenses are paid at frequent 
conventions, but this superb woman could not 
go once in ten years! 

If you want to have an interesting time just 
start out to learn who is really doing the work 
in your schools and see if it is always the per- 
If you vote to 
raise a salary, or not to raise one, or to dismiss 


sons who are getting the pay. 


a teacher, be sure you know why you are doing 
it. Do not let yourself be classified with the 
board of whom one teacher said, “Yes, they buy 
us just the way they buy typewriters; only when 
a typewriter is worn out they inquire if it had 
decent usage.” 

How is a trustee to acquire this knowledge, 
and the proper viewpoint? In the same way 
that a businessman keeps in touch with his co 
workers. A few hours during the year given to 
classroom visits, school exhibits, teachers’ con 
ventions, receptions, will go a great way. 

In his charge to the new board of trustees 
for the schools of New York City, Mayor Hylan 
said: “In your work as members of the board of 
education, you will learn much from the experi 
ence of those closest to the children, the teach 
ers. There is need in the school system of 
greater application of the experience of princi 
pal and teachers in the solution of the educa 
tional problems that will confront you. . . . 
If all work together (parents, teachers, trustees) 
the betterment of the schooling of our children 
should be speedily accomplished.” 


The Effect of Considerate Treatment. 
The trustees’ treatment of a teacher, especially 
in the country, has a marked effect on every one 
concerned—upon the community, the pupils, the 


teacher; and upon himself. By his attitude, by 


! 


| It has always been the tendency | 
of educationalists, like politi- 
cians, to resist reform until re- 


| volt has forced it upon them, and 


| 


’ 


| then,in yielding tothe inevitable, | 
| to adopt the nearest apparent | 
relief.-—Swift. | 
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his courtesy, by the kindly interest his wife 
shows in the stranger, he can set a standard of 
behavior. If when he visits the school he is 
polite, if he asks her permission before he 
changes the drafts on the stove, or the window 
shade, the effect is not lost. He acknowledges 
before the boys that here she is boss. 
of a school among the mountaineers of Ken- 


The dean 


tucky says that the best disciplinary influence 
that has so far come into their school is that of 
a man who spent two days with them. He was 
a robust, athletic man whom the boys at once 
admired. When he rose and placed a chair for 
the girl who came on the veranda, when he car- 
ried an armful of books for the teacher whom 
he met in the hall, when he showed marked 
courtesy to the white haired mountain woman, 
the boys were sure that that was the way to 
treat women. A modern author has a favorite 
“Recipe for bringing up children to be polite, 
kind, patient, considerate, and courteous.—Be 
polite, kind, patient, considerate, and courteous 
yourself!” 

It would not be just to close without acknow}- 
edgment of the many kindnesses and courtesies 
that teachers receive at the hands of some 
trustees. In my own first, trying years my 
burden was eased and my arm strengthened by 
the support of a loyal board. 
man especially, uneducated as we generally use 


There was one 


the word, on whose good sense and sympathy I 
could always rely. He is held in grateful re- 
membrance by many a young beginner. 

In a certain village we teachers came to look 
upon the president of the board as our profes- 
sional father. How many times he stood be- 
tween us and a rude boy or a bullying father. 
How tactfully and how thoroly he did it. 

I have mentioned somewhere before, and J 
shall probably mention again, what it meant to 
a school man and his family when, during their 
first year in a large town, the president of the 
board called up to inquire about the superin- 
tendent, who was ill with grippe. Problems 
aplenty were waiting down at the office and he 
felt that he must go back at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Sut the old president’s kind 
voice came over the wire: “Now don’t do any- 
I have just come thru an attack 
of grippe myself and I know how wearing it is. 


thing unwise. 


Stay at home until you are really fit to come, 
You will serve the 


schools better in the end by staying at home a 
J 


and don’t risk pneumonia. 


few days longer.” It was a member of that same 
board who laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
young superintendent and said: “Are you work- 
ing too hard? 
seventy years at least. 


You know we want you to live 
We need you.” 

In the city nearest my home a group of “good 
men and true” work tirelessly for the advance- 
ment of schools which their co-operation has 
helped bring to a standard second to none in 
the state. Not more than three miles from this 
city, in a rural district, lives a man who has 
given unstinted service to the teachers and the 
Year after year 
he attends meetings, inspects buildings, inter- 
views applicants, mollifies parents (or talks them 
to a standstill). 

If the schools hold the important place in our 
national life that we claim they do, we owe a 
great debt to the men who do so much to make 
Without money and 
without price they give of their time, their 


schools under his jurisdiction. 


these schools possible. 


strength, their best thought for the public good. 
They are subjected to the criticism of taxpayers, 
the whims of unreasonable parents, the fault- 
finding of any and every one in the community, 
and the ingratitude of all. The word of com- 
mendation is the exception. 

We elect them, then we criticise them, some- 
times we scold them—let us also honor them. 
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Exchange of Pupil Unit Costs Among Small School Systems 


F. L. Whitney, Superintendent ‘of City Schools, Huron, South Dakota 


Managers of city schools are slowly realizing accounting, and many have adopted the set of 
that there are many methods in business which forms used exclusively in New York state. 
might well be used in running the school sys A small group ot towns in South Dakota has 
tems efficiently. The application of the princi entered into a tacit agreement of mutual help 
les of salesmanship to school problems might ‘" Computing and exchanging unit costs. The 
tie . oy: distribution of items to be used was suggested 
make many rough places smooth. Selling the : oe 
by the form used by Superintendent Spaulding 
: > I I 
at Newton, Massachusetts.? 


In the accompanying tabulations, Tables I 


schools to the people is an activity in which 
hoard members, superintendents, supervisors, 


and teachers might well engage. And if board 


rive » distributi ' Huron schoo 
members and all school employes were excellent ind If give the distribution of Huron school 


» -osts f 1916-17 as suggested in the Newton 
salesmen, a larger aggregate of intellectual _ tor 2 uggested in . 


goods would be moved in the school world. Then neler . rece anny re eg: Br hod 
the ultimate consumer, your child and mine, mentary schools, grades kindergarten to eighth, 
are included in one table and those for grades 
nine to twelve inclusive are included in Table IT. 

In both eases the basic figures are (1) the 


total cost and (2) the average number of pupils 


would receive a larger share of all such goods. 
We have taken the method of real measurement 
of activities and of values from business of late, 
and altho some choo! men think that they have belonsing. 2% will be aetheed teak a een 
discovered business measurement, this does not hea gp fing 

“average number belonging” is used. This fol 
lows the precedent of Newton, and probably 
gives a fairer quotient than any other total 
pupil-number which might be taken. (1) The 


census number would, of course, be impossible 


establish that as a fact. Graphic representation 
standards of value for comparison, and objective 
measurement are beginning to change school 
keeping from a trade to a profession. 


A recognition of the value of unit costs 'S as no school is held responsible for the schooling 
slowly transfering from business to education. of all persons in the census all of the time. 
A great many of the larger city systems aFe EHuvon, for example, for the last eleven years has 
using this method and of late a few of the enrolled but an average of eighty per cent 
smaller schools are being stimulated to compute (29 5) of her census, and this percentage is prob- 
and exchange unit costs. ably larger than in many communities. (2) If 
One great. help in all systems toward an ade the figure representing total enrollment were 
quate handling of school money has been the taken many pupils would be included who have 
recommendation of the United States Bureau of 1.o¢ heen present during the entire school year. 
Education of a system of accounting for public (3) Average daily attendance, ‘altho it is the 
schools. This furnishes an identical terminol- — ¢ jure usually used. te thousht to be ten eal. 
ogy and distribution of money items so that  .. + does not include many pupils who are really 
revenues and expenditures in systems using it using school money. (4) A median figure, how- 
may be compared. A number of the smaller 

oa ‘ , ° Annual Report of the School Committee, Newton, 
towns as well as cities are using this plan of gags. Vol. LXXIII, 1912 


TABLE IL--ANNUAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COSTS, | TABLE Il—ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL COSTS, HURON, 


HURON, 1916, 17 


< rec > Grade Eig ; . 
Kindergarten to Grade Eight rotal Coat 


otal cost per pupil 1.20 


ever, is found in average number belonging, and 
this has been taken as the division in determin 
ing cost per pupil. 

The total cost is analyzed under the headings 
of (1) instruction, (2) operation of the school 
plant, (3) books, supplies, and incidentals, and 
(4) general administration; and each of these 
im turn is distributed still more minutely. The 
result is a detailed picture of school costs per 
pupil by specific items. For example, it is 
known what it has cost to give instruction dur- 
ing the past school year to each child in grade 
four and grade eight; it is known what fuel has 
cost per pupil in both elementary and high 
school groups, etc. 

This is interesting for the system making the 
computation. The figures are valuable in them- 
selves, and it is worth while to compare the size 
of these analyzed items in the system itself year 
by year. Of even greater value, tho, is a com- 
parison of these figures year by year with figures 
obtained in the same way in neighboring towns 
of about the same size. This is the project that 
is under way in South Dakota, and tables three 
and four give groups of these pupil-unit-costs 
for three neighboring towns. Thoughtful tax- 
payers and school administrators in these three 
towns might well ask themselves a number of 
pertinent questions while examining Tables TIT 
and IV: 

(1) Why did the schooling of one high school 
pupil in Aberdeen for last year cost $83.00, while 
in Huron it was but $76.00? A glance at the 
relative size of the sub-totals of instruction, 
operation, supplies, and administration will 
throw some light on this question. 


1916, 17 
Grades Nine to Twelve 
$19,570.20 


Total Cost $32,636.06 | Average Number of Pupils Belonging... 256 
Average Number of Pupils Belonging 913 | Total Cost per Pupil 76.44 
Total Cost per Pupil 35.74 cecal wa Analysis of Cost 
, : I. INSTRUCTION $13,843.40 
Analysis of Cost j Total cost per pupil 54.07 
I. INSTRUCTION $21,766.76 Total Per Pupil 
Total cost per pupil : 93 84 | (a) Regular class instruction 8,686.40 33.93 
Total Per Pupil | 1. Number of instructors gly 
a) Regular class instruction 20,671.76 22.64 | 2. Average salary . 12.84 
1. Number of classroom teachers 21 3 Average number of pupils per instructor 28 
2. Average salary of regular teachers 647.34 4. Cost of instruction in mathematics 1,567.50 9 86 
3. Number of pupils per regular teacher 30 5. Cost of instruction in history and 
4. Cost of instruction in kindergarten 834.50 11.12 . _ economics Le ad 
5. Cost of instruction in grade one 2,772.65 28.01 v0. Cost ol Instruction in Latin #80. 00 9.93 
6. Cost of instruction in grade two 2 504.00 22 O7 7. Cost of instruction In German 103.10 5.37 
7. Cost of instruction in grade three 2,457.65 23.90 S Cost of instruction In chemistry 873.67 21.84 
8. Cost of instruction in grade four 2 033 85 15.76 y Cost of Instruction In physics ; 168 .00 14.62 
9. Cost of instruction in grade five 2,130.53 19.19 10. Cost of instruction in general science 
10. Cost of instruction in grade six 2,276.65 28.82 _ and physiography..... $20.50 10.68 
ll. Cost of instruction grade seven 2,631.95 23.32 | 11. Cost of instruction in English » 2,820.30 9.06 
12. Cost of instruction in grade eight 2425.23 23.32 12. Cost of instruction in agriculture 133.33 21.67 
13. Cost of Instruction in night school 324.75 3.20 b Special instruction and supervision 5,157.00 20.14 
4. Cost of instruction in summer school 580.00 3.47 | 1. Number of persons , 
° ») ‘ F ° » P . . Ta) et 
b) Special instruction within the schools 1,095 00 1.30 é Cost of instruction in athletics 1,300.00 5.08 
l. Cost of instruction in music 835.00 9 3. Cost of Instruction in domestic science 
2. Cost of instruction in handwriting 200.00 24 , and domestic art 1,090 OV ahh 
et all cnieihal Tn htoaain 60 00 07 | Cost of Instruction In music 65.00 87 
’ SU OF special lecvures Ue 5. Cost of instruction In manual training 1,250.00 13.89 
Il OPERATION OF SCHOOL 6. Prineipal’s salary 972.00 3.80 
PLANT $5,651.09 | 7. Special lectures 10.00 15 
Total cost per pupil 6.19 Ul. OPERATION OF SCHOOL 
; +4 ' » 2 
l. Janitor and ‘engineer service 3,167.75 3.47 an PLAN’ $3,007 53 
2. Cost of fuel 1,969.83 2.16 Fotal cost per pupil 1k. 45 , 
% Cost of lick ; 11 5h 7 01 1. Janitor and engineer service 1,196.25 t.67 
4, Pine of hghting po : | 2. Cost of fuel 1,062.17 1.15 
4 Ost of water supply 105 OU 1 3. Cost of lighting and power 106.20 1.59 
% Cost of janitors supplies and mise’l 96.50 10 | Cost of water supply PR6 51 1.12 
II. BOOKS, SUPPLIES, AND IN 5. Cost of Janitors’ supplies and mise’) 56.40 22 
DEN TALS $1,380.05 | Ill. BOOKS, SUPPLIES, AND IN- 
‘Total cost per pupil 1.51 rn CIDEN'TALS $1,686 pL 
1. Cost of books 392 (07 13 | I te cost per pupil 6.50 m 
2. Cost of supplies and incidentals 987.08 1.08 I. om « 00k s ++} 4 
| 2. Cost of supplies and incidentals 1,196.44 1.67 
IV. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION $3,838. 16 | IV. GENERALADMINISTRATION $1,032.60 
| 


Total cost per pupil 1.03 
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TABLE IIl—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPIL UNIT COST IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA CITIES 1916-1917. COST PER PUPIL, 


School Board Journal 


TABLE IV 


KINDERGARTEN TO GRADE EIGHT 


Huron 
Grand total cost per pupil................ $35.74 
Total cost of instruction per pupil......... 23.84 
Cost of instruction in kindergarten........ 11.12 
Cost of instruction in grade one........... 28.01 
Cost of instruction in grade two........... 22.97 
Cost of instruction in grade three.......... 23.90 
Cost of instruction in grade fouir........... 15.76 
Cost of instruction in grade five........... 19.19 
Cost of instruction in grade six............ 28.82 
Cost of instruction in grade seven.......... 23 .32 
Cost of instruction in grade eight. . .. 23.32 
Total cost of special instruction per pupil.. 1.30 

Cost of special instruction per pupil in 
SD RAS i t0 4 on 6b 6.0 ke¢ 0 © or Ff 

Cost of special instruction per pupil in 
handwriting “| yea ae . 0.24 


Cost of special instruction per pupil in 
sewing and manual training....... 

Cost of special instruction per pupil in 
physical training and playground.. 0). 00 

Cost of special instruction per pupil in 
IEE Se Oe 0.00 

Cost of special lectures per pupil.......... 0.07 

Total cost of operation of school plant per 


pupil. . PRMESUEEG Secdavsr.r.. 6.99 
Cost of janitor and er service per 

pupil...... NE a , 3.47 
Cost of fuel per pupil. . 2.16 
Cost of light per pupil. . “1 ee . O01 
Cost of water per pupil. . ; 0.45 
Cost of janitor supplies pe r pupil a 0.10 
Total cost of books, Soest and incidentals 

per pupil. . on int eee oe ope | ee 
Cost of books per pupil, ree 0.43 
Cost of supplies and incident: ls per pupil... 1.08 
Total cost of general administration per 

pupil .. 4.20 


** Kindergarten to grade seven. + Music and drawing. 


(2) Why does instruction in agriculture cost 
twice as much in Aberdeen as in Huron, and 
why does Dell Rapids spend nothing for this? 
Does Dell Rapids need no department of agri- 
culture? Does Huron need a better course ? 


(3) Similar questions might be asked with 
regard to kindergarten instruction. 

(4) One might ask, too, why the Huron 
schools must pay the city for water used, while 
Aberdeen and Dell Rapids city councils do not 
require this. 


(5) There is a great disparity, too, in unit 
costs for general administration. 

In fact, an endless series of qnestions arise 
from a careful examination of comparative unit 
costs. If these questions be answered honestly 
and skilfully, immense value will result to all 
schools concerned. It is the belief of the writer 
that boards of education should require their 
administrative officers to prepare and exchange 
such figures and that the board acting as a com- 
mittee of the whole should aid constantly in 
their interpretation. 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY AND DEMOCRACY 


F. O. Williams, Member of the City School Board, Kalispell, Mont. 


Efficiency all things, now the urge of the 
nation, is very much to be desired. But, we are 
told there is need of temperance in all things, 
and therefore to gain the best results we must 
have efficiency—a controlled efficiency. This we 
find particularly true in our public school work, 
where, due to pressing demands for service, we 
are blinding ourselves to the development of 
many inconsistencies; the correction of which 
deserves attention. 

To the care and keeping of the school is com- 
mitted the cradle of democracy—a sacred trust 
that should arouse every school-board member 
with the responsibility of his office. Still many 
school boards feel that their work is done when 
the material needs of their school is furnished, 
leaving all else to the teaching force and super- 
intendent. 

It must be remembered, however, that un- 
limited power makes the autocrat and not the 
crown; so that abuse of power should be guarded 
against. 

In a dozen years’ connection with city school 
boards, I have noted a growing tendency to com- 
mit all matters of school government and deal- 
ing with grade teachers to the superintendent. 
To him the members look for results; hence the 
policy which is often at variance with the demo- 
cratic principles we are presumed to teach. 

Superintendents must, in the interest of effi- 


ciency, be clothed with due and sufficient author- 
ity, but with a limit that will not close to 
teacher, pupil or patron, the right of appeal. 
The cry of the petitioner must be heard on thi 
merits of his position, and that without precom 
mitted judgment or decision. Many boards feel] 
that the wishes and position of the superintend- 
ent should be supported in every case. This is 
not consistent with the principles of democracy. 
Every human being is prone to err, and, further, 
is subject to frailties which blind and prejudice. 

Why, I have often wondered, has the city 
grade teacher so little buoyancy, and why so 
little interest in community affairs, when the 
rural teacher I knew as a boy, was the good 
fellow of the community, the one to whom old 
and young went for counsel and cheer. Is it 
possible that we are holding them in a vise, as 
it were, and when under the yoke allow them to 
chafe by denying them the right of self-expres- 
sion, insisting that they lose themselves in the 
ideas of their supervisors and superintendents ? 

I am not a schoolman—only a board member, 
but I feel that too much supervision is a waste, 
losing to our schools the exercise of much talent, 
and co-operation, as well. We cannot expect a 
full whole-hearted support from our teachers if 
we permit their joy in the service to be crushed 
out by the very weight of the machine. 

Another problem related to school efficiency is 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL UNIT COSTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
CITIES, 1916-1917, GRADES NINE TO TWELVE 


Huron Aberdeen** Dell Rapids 
Aberdeen** Dell Rapids* = _ total “ye per pupil...... vee $76.44 $82.78 > 
Cos s 
Es": RAS | Gack of instrwstion per peril & teathomstice 0 00 8 64 674 
25.91 19.61 Cost of yh tony va -_ eis 
st of instruction per pupil in history 
12.22 0.00 and economics . 7.89 11.67 1.75 
22.32 28 .40 Cost of instruction per pupil in Latin. 9.93 16.17 13..50t 
23 .47 31.61 Cost of instruction per pupil in German 5.37 21.43 
28 16 14.87 Cost of instruction in chemistry... .. 21.84 15.71 0.00 
24-11 12.71 Cost of instruction per pupil in physics 14.62 21.11 ‘8 
2310 14.46 Cost of instruction per pupil in general 
24 BS 18 87 science and physiogr: uphy 10.68 8.32 
oe ae 16 41 Cost of instruction per pupil in English 9.06 10.16 
pe ates 2) 39 Cost t of instruction per pupil in agriculture.. 21.67 12.86 0.00 
ates 20.32 Cost of instruction per pupil in Biology 0.00 11.68 0.00 
<.02 1.56 Cost of instruction per pupil in commercial 
subjects. .. 0.00 ie 0.00 
0.44 1.564 Total cost of special ins struction and super- 
vision per pupil. 20.14 12.56 
0.36 0.00 Cost of instruction per pupil i In athle tes 5.08 9.00 
Cost of instruction per pupil in manual 
2.49 0.00 training... , .. 13.89 9.74 21.97 
Cost of instruction per “pupil in domestic 
0.51 0.00 science and art ’ 7.57 18.73 
Cost of instruction per pupil in music . 0.87 1.78 
0.31 0.00 Cost of instruction per pupil in printing 0.00 26.66 0.00 
0.02 0.00 Cost of instruction per pupil in drawing 0.00 6.83 0.00 
, Part of principal’s salary : 3.80 9.80 7.03 
8 9] 5.77 Cost of special lectures per pupil. ' 0.15 0.00 0.00 
Total cost of operation of school plant per 
2» 236 9: pupil 11.75 13.61 8.27 
3 4 9°19 Cost of Janitor or engineer's service per 
03 0.00 ' pupil ee 1.67 1.57 3.32 
0.00 0 00 Cost of fuel per pupi: 1.15 1.52 3.04 
0.45 1 33 Cost of light and power per pupil 1.59 0.60 0.00 
Cost of water per pupil 1.12 0.00 0.00 
2 15 Cost of janitor’s supplies per pupil 0.22 0.98 1.91 
0 57 fotal cost per pupil of supplies and inci- 
2.57 dent: ' ee as 6.59 £.16 
Cost of books per pupil. 1.91 1.36 
8 38 Cost of supplies and incidentals per pupil.... 4.67 2.80 
Cost of general administration per pupil. 1.03 2.94 
* (Grades one to eight ** Grades eight to twelve. * History and English f Latin and German 


the matter of contracts. The best interests of 
our schools require that the same teaching force 
continue thruout the school year, and that there 
Contracts 
are drawn strongly, and with a “woe be unto 
vou” who dares to break it. The business world 
has found it to their interest to stimulate the 
ambitions of their employes in every way pos- 
sible. It cannot result to the best interest of 
our schools to hold over a teacher a contract so 
savoring of bondage that she is denied the right 
to act in matters vital to her own interest. Nor 
is it consistent with our teachings of democracy. 


may be as few changes as possible. 


Even more serious to school democracy is the 
problem of recommendations. 

If he wills, the superintendent can refuse to 
recommend a teacher for re-election. Further, 
he ean refuse to recommend her for another 
position; her professional career is in his hands. 
The patrons of her room, she feels, are helpless 
to aid her. Even the board, she presumes, has 
too far neglected its power. She must please 
her: superintendent, for the board elects only 
those recommended by him, and other schools 
will not elect without the recommendation of 
her former superintendent. Thus she is filled 
with a sense of fear—fear, not of her inability 
to do her work well, but that it may not please 
her superintendent, when, as she expresses it, 
she will be “black-balled” around the earth. 

This situation can and should be adjusted, 
that a different attitude, to the extent that all 
fear be eliminated and a greater friendliness 
secured. 

Our superintendents, it must be admitted, are 
to be credited with the purest of motives. They 
are loyal and have the best interests of their 
schools at heart. They are in the work all the 
time, while school boards are constantly chang- 
ing and otherwise have their limitations. Never- 
theless, school boards are the chosen means of 
official representation in this great common 
cause, and should not in anywise abrogate nor 
consign any of the duties or powers of their 


high office. 
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Let us all “Stand by the President!” His re- 


quest of a year ago to have a general observance 


of Independence Day by such means as will 
avoid the dangers and perils of the old-fashioned 
“Gunpowder Fourth of July,” should receive the 
hearty approval and support of all our citizens. 
Old and young alike, should have a new baptism 
of patriotism because of the plans which can be 
readily adopted in all parts of our country to 
emphasize our love for flag and country. 

The movement should be nation-wide, and 
should include the following places: 

1 Cantonments and military camps. 
ll Forts and government stations. 
[11 Churches. 
LV Publie squares and village greens. 
V Parks and playgrounds. 
VI Schools in cities and towns. 

Vil Consolidated grade schools in the cou 

try schools. 

Vill District schools. 

IX Athletic grounds. 
X City halls and court houses. 

In some sections of our country, there are 
still to be found some people who cling to the 
former plan of celebration with its attendant 
noise, and also the certain perils from the pre 
mature explosion of fire crackers, torpedoes, pis 
tols, and other dangerous ways of using gun 
powder. 

The movement for a “Safe and Sane Fourth” 
has made such gratifying progress during the 
ast few years that it should hardly seem neces- 
sary to defend this modern improvement as op- 
posed to the noisy, dangerous and old-fashioned 
Independence Day. Before explaining some of 
the ways in which there may be successful ef- 
forts by all to co-operate in the movement, a 
few words as to its history may be advisable. 

Origin of the Sane Fourth. 

Like many other civic improvements, and 
especially those tending towards child welfare, 
the first efforts to have a sane celebration of 
Independence Day were made by the women. 
The one entitled to most of the credit of the 
achievement is Mrs. Isaac L. Rice who in 1908 
in a vigorous article in the Century Magazine, 
entitled “Our Fourth,” protested 
strongly against the heavy penalties which our 


Jarbarous 


country has been paying to the god of gun- 
powder, and urged strongly that national patri- 
otism was not measured by noise. The figures 
presented showed that during the celebration of 
five national holidays from 1903 to 1907, inclu- 
sive, 1,153 persons were killed and 21,520 were 
injured. Mrs. Rice followed up her campaign 
of education by another strong article published 
in “The Forum,” entitled “For a Safe and Sane 
Fourth.” Valuable assistance was rendered by 
the press, and many leading editorials strongly 
advocating the new way of celebrating, were 
published in our prominent newspapers. 

There is a direct relation between the num- 
ber of cities adopting the innovation of a 


‘ 


“sane 


THE SAFE AND SANE 
FOURTH OF JULY 


Edward W. Stitt, District Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City 


“I wish to express my entire sympathy with 
the interesting work being done for the suppres 
sion of unnecessary noise and the reform of our 
way of celebrating the Fourth of July.” * * * 

“T should be very sorry to see Fourth of July 
Celebrations omitted this year of all years.” 


May, 1917. Woodrow Wilson. 


fourth,” and the decrease in the total number of 
casualties reported. Thus the number of cities 
having “safe and sane” celebrations increased 
from 20 in 1909 to 258 in 1912, and the number 
of persons killed and wounded was reduced from 
5,307 in 1909 to 988 in 1912. 

From the beginning of the movement, efforts 
have been made to secure the co-operation of 
the boards of education in the large cities so 
that the schools might take a leading part in 
educating the people regarding the advantages 
One great drawback has been that 
schools, as a rule, close during May or June, and 
not being in session, the use of the school build 
ing for patriotic celebrations on July 4, becomes 
difficult or impossible, owing to the fact that the 
principals and teachers have finished their schoo] 
duties and have begun their vacation. 

In the New York Schools. 

In 1910, Hon. William J. Gaynor, mayor of 

the City of New York, appointed a committee of 


of the plan. 


representative citizens to arrange plans for a 
great celebration. Hon. Herman Ridder, late 
editor of the “Staats Zeitung,” was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. William A. Johnston, editor of 
the “Sunday World,” secretary. To the untir- 
ing zeal and conscientious service of these two 
gentlemen, much of the credit for the successful 
demonstration was due. 

Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., wife of the 
president of the board of education, was ap- 
pointed in charge of the school celebrations, 
and is justly entitled to a great share of the 
credit for the success of the plans which were 
made to secure the co-operation of the school 
authorities. In brief, the plan arranged was as 
follows: The board of education conducts dur- 
ing the summer over two hundred playgrounds 
in the publie school buildings. The sessions 
continue thruout July and August, but as July 
Fourth was a holiday, no sessions of the play- 
grounds had ever been held on that day. It 
was, however, determined to have celebrations 
in the various school buildings in the morning, 
and place the responsibility for the exercises 
upon the principals and teachers of the play- 
grounds who were to be paid for their services, 
as the morning celebration was counted as one 
of the regular sessions of the playground season. 

City Superintendent William H. Maxwell sent 
a strong letter to the principals of the day 
schools, requesting that they should aid in the 
preparation of some of the numbers of the pro- 
gram. The response was most gratifying. In 
fact, some of the day school principals not only 
arranged the whole program, but gave up part 
of their vacation voluntarily, and presided over 
the exercises. Each year since 1910, the same 
general plan has been adopted, causing the great 
increase in the attendance from 54,000 in 1910 
to over one hundred thousand in 1917 

The program in all cases was begun at 10:30 
A. M. A special feature of the celebration each 
year has been the reading of an inspiring letter 
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to the school children of New York City by the 
mayor. The following quotations from the letter 
of Ex-Mayor William J. 
ot great civic value: 

“Our country is a free country. Our govern- 
ment is a democracy. Democracy is the rule of 
the people by themselves. If the people are 
themselves intelligent and virtuous, they will 
vote right, and the result will be good laws, good 
officials of all kinds, and good government. On 
every recurring Independence Day we should so 
wisely consider these things, and consecrate our- 
selves anew, even upon our knees, to God’s will, 
in the full conviction that His will is that the 
people shall by their ever growing intelligence 
and virtue continue to rule themselves, better 
and better, year after year, forever.” 


Gaynor carry lessons 


Promptly at the hour of noon, the exercises 
have always been concluded with the singing of 
“Star Spangled Banner” and the rendering of 
the “Pledge of Allegiance.” Every effort was 
made to make patriotism the keynote of the exer- 
cises, and, especially in foreign sections, the im- 
portance of the flag demonstration was empha- 
sized. At some celebrations, small silk flags 
were distributed, thru the courtesy of the Inde- 
pendence Day Committee, to all the mothers 
who attended. Over ten thousand of these flags 
went to humble homes in which they received a 
place of honor as representing the liberty of our 
great country. 

A Suggested Program 

The following is a suggested program of exer- 
cise which can be adopted in most city schools, 
parks, and playgrounds. Every latitude of 
choice should be given, however, so that the 
principals or directors may feel that they are 
not hampered by being compelled to follow an 
exact schedule. It is also urged that only one 
set speech or patriotic address be delivered. One 
inspiring oration by a “live wire” speaker, will 
do more to arouse the enthusiasm of an audience 
than several poor speeches. Emphasis should 
also be placed upon the need of having all the 
exercises in each city, town, or village, end at 
the hour of twelve with the singing of our 
national anthem. 


Part 1. 

1. Introductory Greeting. ............ Chairman 
3. Bone “Ameeeee so. se diccc ccs ccd Children 
3. Salute to the Flag........ Playground Pupils 
4. Recitation, “Ring, Grandpa, Ring”...... 

2000 09> sabes &oaee WES Ob Re Selected Pupil 
5. Whistling Chorus, “Yankee Doodle”..... 

oh dk be ee eee wae ke Playground Boys 
>, ££ 4x ore ee Pupils of School 
7. Patriotic Quotations......... Boys and Girls 
8. Declamation, “Gettysburg Address”..... 

69ooeebad tas ond 4 ae eee Selected Pupil 
9. Song, “My Own United States”........ . 

0 542 dbp Sees aan Playground Pupils 
10. Recitation, “Ship of State”...Selected Pupil 
Part 2. 

1. Reading of Mayor’s Letter............. 
Tee eee ere Visitor or Official 
2. Recitation, “Betsy Ross and the Flag”.. 
06 64's n4as newts + asec Selected Pupil 
3. Phat - DO ccvesaateceet Girls of Playground 











ON 1 AOI 
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4. Liberty Pole Dance........... Selected Girls 
5. Dramatization, “Signing of the Declara- 
PERE UM's os a0 0.00590 00 Selected Pupils 
eG « ode y-0 0 0 ccee ee a0 Girls of School 
7. Recitation, “Strike of the Fireworks’’.. 
DSS: aso ths 0-04 0 6 keke Three Children 
8. Composition, “Independence Day”...... 
OS renee Selected Pupil 
9. Patriotic Address...... Distinguished Citizen 
10. Finale, “Star Spangled Banner”... .Audience 


The example set by New York hes been fol- 
lowed by many other cities of the United States. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and many other cities have done ex- 
cellent work. Special mention should be made 
of the admirable celebrations held in Milwaukee 
where the plan has been adopted of having a 
Fourth of July Commission of 25 representative 
citizens, headed by Mr. M. C. Potter, city super- 
intendent of schools. The city council makes 
an annual appropriation, and the committee 
raises a large additional fund by popular sub- 
scription. 

The city is divided into a number of districts, 
the center of each being a public park which is 
made the rallying place of the demonstration. 
For each district, a local committee is appointed, 
usually including two or three prominent school 
principals of the neighborhood. A special fea- 
ture is a series of parades made up of children. 
The various schoolhouses are made the meeting 
places, and under the supervision of the princi- 
pals and teachers, the line of march commences 
at the school buildings. The parades usually 
end about ten A. M. in each public park, and 
are followed by games, singing, and exhibition 
drills. As a rule, the committees furnish free 
refreshments in liberal quantity, and noon 
lunches are provided for with the aid of parent- 
teachers’ clubs, and other civic organizations. 
In the afternoon, able speakers give addresses 
for adults on patriotic subjects, and the day is 
brought to a close by exhibitions of fireworks 
carefully arranged for by experienced pyro- 
technic experts, thus avoiding the dangers of 
private exhibitions. Each celebration is partici- 
pated in by about five thousand children, and 
ten thousand adults. The result has been not 
only a decrease in fires, but also a gain in patri- 
otism and civic pride. 

Celebrating In Country Districts. 

It is, of course, advisable that this year espe- 
cially, in every town, village and school district 
thruout the entire United States, efforts should 
be made to have a celebration of more than 


‘usual dignity and importance. Owing to the 
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fact that district schools close about May 1, it 
is difficult to secure the co-operation of the 
school teacher, unless she be a resident of the 
immediate neighborhood. 

The building itself is, however, available, or if 
the weather is favorable the celebration can be 
held on the schoolhouse grounds. A “committee 
on entertainment” should be provided who can 
arrange a suitable program. The latter should 
be simple and include singing, speaking, and 
other patriotic features. 

A local congressman, assemblyman, school off- 
cial, or some other popular man of the vicinity 
should act as chairman. 
sented as a tentative program: 


The following is pre- 


Program. 
Music—Patriotic Airs.............. Village Band 
Song—“America”’.......... ;maeSeacer ed Audience 
Introductory Greeting................. Chairman 


Presentation of “Service Flag”..G. A. R. Veteran 
Reading of Selection from the Declaration of 


IS i 6 34d s ke ea ahaa Invited Guest 
Patriotic Singing........ Duet, Trio or Quartette 
Ee PUN rkcscsrciccsincdened Boy Scouts 

or Camp Fire Girls 
a |,” PPP eer ree rrrT cree Audience 
Patriotic Quotations........... Selected Children 
a i, gr Audience 
Reasons for the War (Extract)............ 
vachivewew ens President Wilson’s War Message 
Address—“Independence Day’’. Prominent Citizen 
“HONE HOOMGIEG DAMME” . oo cccscccess Audience 


Finale: Patriotic Music by Band.............. 

Efforts should be made to have an American 
flag float in front of or above every schoolhouse 
in this country till the close of the war. A flag 
should be formally raised on July 4, and the 
ceremony can be made one of the most interest- 
ing numbers of the program. 

Last summer in many school buildings all over 
the United States, the “Stars and Stripes” did 
not float from the flag-pole. This year, a united 
attempt should be made that our flag should be 
raised to the flag staff each day, and lowered at 
sunset. Saturdays and Sundays should be in- 
cluded. Not only from our large colleges and 
high schools, but also from the humblest “little 
red schoolhouse” in the land, should there be a 
display of our colors. One plan would be to 
appoint a “Flag Committee” before the school 
sessions close for the term, and have it as the 
daily duty of the “Color Guard” to see that the 
tlag was properly raised and lowered each day 
until school reopened in the fall. At the Fourth 


of July celebrations, mention should be made of 
the daily display of the flag. If the churches 
keep the flag floating during the war, surely the 
schools should do likewise. 

















Flag Salute and Pledge of Allegiance. 


Co-operation of Military Forces. 

This year, it is strongly urged that the eo. 
operation of the military head of the nearest 
cantonment be secured. A plan can readily be 
arranged by which one company or more of gol. 
diers can be sent to each neighboring town or 
village. These soldiers should preferably be de. 
tailed to their “home” town, if that is feasible, 
and as July 4 comes on Thursday, the “leaye” 
may in some cases commence on Wednesday 
night. If this plan be followed, the “boys ip 
khaki” who are soon to be “over there,” may 
have the opportunity of visiting home once 
more, and also of being on hand early the next 
day for the patriotic parade which this year 
should form part of every formal celebration, 

The military band should, of course, be sent 
to the largest city in the vicinity of the camp 
Each local place, however, can doubtless furnish 
a fife and drum corps, or else have the services 
of the village cornet band which usually gives 
weekly concerts thruout the summer season. 
Automobiles should be provided for the surviy- 
ing members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. The soldiers who took part in the Spanish- 
American War will usually be young enough to 
march, and their appearance will help awaken 
boundless enthusiasm. After the “boys jn 
khaki,” should follow the school boys, dressed in 
white shirts, dark trousers, soft caps, and each 
carrying an American flag. 

In view of the fact that the weather may be 
hot, it is advisable to have the line of march a 
short one, and to have the start made at an early 
hour in the morning, and thus avoid the high 
temperature caused by the noon day sun. Some 
reviewing stand should be provided. It may be 
the steps of the town-hall, high school, or some 
church building. The main thing is to select a 
prominent place, well located on some important 
street or avenue, and preferably shaded by trees. 

Village Celebration. 

In small villages, where the schools may have 
been closed for several weeks before the Fourth 
of July, it is advisable to have a “union” cele- 
bration participated in by the whole community. 
The local board of education may well take 
charge of the arrangements. School teachers 
and principals will, of course, be glad to co-oper- 
ate. The local Red Cross chapter will also lend 
its assistance, and may be able to furnish an 
effective “float” or decorated automobile, show- 
ing the importance of Red Cross work. 

It seems very advisable to urge a parade, and 








The Parade that Precedes the Folk Dancing. 


SCENES FROM THE FOURTH-OF-JULY CELEBRATION IN THE BROOKLYN SCHOOLS UNDER MR. STITT’S SUPERVISION. 
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\ Kindergarten Circle on the Fourth 


at its conclusion a mass-meeting held on the vil- 
lage green, in the high school auditorium, or in 
the church which holds the greatest number of 
people. Interesting features may be provided 
similar in many respects to the formal programs 
described above. Before the close of the meet- 
ing, a strong series of resolutions, approving our 
nation’s stand should be adopted, and a copy of 
the same, expressing appreciation of the noble 
and unselfish leadership of President Wilson, 
should be sent to Washington to hearten the 
head of the nation. Our President will be made 
to feel by the receipt of thousands of telegrams, 
and resolutions sent by mail, that he has behind 
him a united people, who know no north, south, 
east or west, but, who one and all, are squarely 
standing behind him as he strives to help Amer 
ica make the “world safe for democracy.” 
Co-operation of the Press. 

It is strongly urged that in any form of cele- 
bration which may be adopted, the co-operation 
of the local papers be enlisted. This will give 
proper publicity to the movement, and will 
awaken a degree of enthusiasm which can be 
attained thru no other means. The newspapers 
will also be helpful financial agents to secure 
the necessary funds. The editors will not only 
act as the custodians and receivers of money 
subscribed for the expenses of the celebration, 
but will be glad to publish the names of the sub- 
scribers, the amounts which have been given, 
and other interesting matters of information 
which should be given to the public. “Publicity 
pays” will be found to be a rallying-ery which 
will aid in securing the co-operation and enthu 
siastic support of the reading public. 

Athletic Meets. 

During the afternoon, in all available parks 
and playgrounds, athletic games should be held. 
These “meets” should be free to all, and various 
events should be opened for competition, the 
only limitation being that of a specified weight 
for each class of competitors. Gold, silver and 
bronze medals may be awarded to the winners. 
In case there is held a “combination meet” in a 
central place, a trophy or placque should be pre- 
sented to the school or society receiving the high- 
est number of points. Music should be provided 
by a band, and the raising of the “Stars and 
Stripes” upon the flag pole should be accom- 
panied by “America,” “Over There,” “Joan of 
Are,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” or some 
patriotic song sung by all present. The pro- 
grams of announcement may be printed by the 
committee or may be paid for by money realized 
by advertisements published in the program. 

The following are suggested as events, care 
being taken not to select too large a number or 
the program will be too long: 
50 yard Dash 


60 yard Dash 
100 yard Dash 


Standing Jump 
Tug-of-War 
Obstacle Race 


%, mile Race 

% mile Race 

Broad Jump 
Wheelbarrow Race 
Tub Race (in wading pool) 
Pole Vault 

Junior Relay Race 
Senior Relay Race 
Potato Race 

Flag Race 

Egg and Spoon Race 


“Chariot” Race 
Sack Race 
Baseball Throw 
Basket Ball 
Greased Pole 
High Jump 
Three-legged Race 
Tilting Contest 
Hurdle Race 
Football Kick 
Swimming Contests 

It is strongly urged that no events with the 
shot put, or hammer throw be allowed, and that 
no run be allowed for a greater distance than 
half a mile. The day may be very warm, and 
the exertion involved becomes dangerous. To 
encourage as many different entries as possible, 
no person should be allowed to enter more than 
two events, in addition to a relay race. 

In the evening, the parks, public squares and 
playgrounds should be used for band concerts of 
patriotic and popular music. The trees, band- 
stand and other available places should be deco- 
rated by electric lights, and there will be created 
a veritable fairy land of illumination. In large 
places, where there is sufficient space to make 
the display safe, there may be modest exhibi- 
tions of fireworks. These should, however, con- 
sist of aerial displays rather than set pieces, so 
as to be seen by as great a number of spectators 
In all cases, the fireworks should be 
set off by trained mechanics, hired from a re 


as possible. 


PROGRAM MAKING 


A phase of school administration that is 
usually neglected in education literature is that 
of program making in the high school. Still it 
involves problems that are difficult and that 
must be solved each semester if the classes are 
not to be grossly unequal in size and if the 
teachers are to have well balanced work days. 

Dr. Myron W. Richardson, headmaster of the 
Boston Girls’ School, discusses the subject in a 
recent issue of Educational Standards, the offi- 
cial organ of the Boston schools. He advances 
six principles which are essential in any method 
of program making and which will greatly sim- 
plify the labor of the principal. Writes Dr. 
Richardson : 

A good program is to a high school what a 
time-table is to a railroad. It is the business of 
a high school to offer instruction. The first 
essential for such instruction is a proper school 
program which shall avoid conflicts between 
classes, and serve properly the interests both of 
pupils and of teachers. There is no single ele- 
ment which has a more important bearing upon 
the efficient and economic management of a 
high school than its time schedule or program. 
The ever-increasing and ever-changing demands 
of the public call for an ever-increasing and 
ever-changing variety of instruction in the high 
schools. More than that, the size of the rooms, 
the personnel of the teaching force, the coming 
and going of special teachers, and many other 
local conditions, all have combined to compli- 
cate the high-school program to such a degree 
that it has come to be regarded as a different 


Pledging Allegiance to the Nation 


sponsible company of pyrotechnic manufactur- 
ers, who give bond for a safe exhibition. 

This year, we shall celebrate the anniversary 
of Independence Day while in the midst of a 
great world-war. Abraham Lincoln who was our 
president at the time of our Civil War had 
always been a strong advocate of the patriotic 
observance of Independence Day, and it must 
have brought anguish to his great human heart 
as he realized in 1863 that upon the very day 
when our nation should have been rejoicing in 
the memories of our revolution 
against Great Britain, our country should be in 
the throes of a fratricidal war. Today, we re- 
joice that the lapse of half a century of years 
has brought with it a new birth of fraternal love, 
and now there is no longer any enmity between 
the north and the south. Both alike wear the 
khaki in the service of a united country! 


successful 


There was never a time when it was so im- 
portant to conserve human life. Let us, there- 
fore, no longer permit the former celebrations 
in which patriotism was spelled by noise, and 
accompanied by loss of life. In great civic dem- 
onstrations let us make the day not only one of 
glorious remembrance of the past, but also an 
occasion to teach both aliens and foreigners that 
Columbia is really the “Gem of the Ocean,” a 
jewel to be placed highest in the diadem of 
nations. 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


problem for each individual high school. While 
it is true to a certain extent that a high-school 
program is a local problem, yet there are certain 
fundamental principles that should underlie the 
making of all high-school programs, and which, 
if fully understood, would greatly simplify the 
problem, and increase the efficiency of the 
school. So important a factor is this in high- 
school economy that it may not be out of place 
to state a few of these principles which the 
writer believes should underlie all program- 
making in all high schools: 

Principle No. I.—The program should be 
built upon a block system. You are all familiar 
with the program arranged according to a dove- 
tailed or mosaic system—mosaic, not in. the 
sense that it belongs to the age of Moses, al- 
tho that might not be a bad definition for 
it, but in the sense that, when completed, it 
forms a mosaic, or a sort of patchwork. This 
type of program is usually accompanied in its 
making by such a device as a number of series 
of pockets, one pocket for every hour in the 
week—a separate series for every room in the 
school building—and into these pockets the prin- 
cipal puts little cards as he assigns his classes; 
lest he forget, and assign two classes to the 
same room. This is the kind of program that 
goes easy at first, but hard at the end, when 
most of the pockets are full. It is easily dis- 
arranged in case the incoming freshman class 
happens to be unusually large, or any other un- 
usual element enters into the problem. This is 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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THE SELECTION AND SUPERVISION 
OF JANITORS 


Robert E. Richardson, Reading, Pa. 


At first thought it may seem that the janitor 
is but a minor wheel in the complex machinery 
of the modern school organization. Upon inves- 
tigation, however, it will be found that his duties 
do not end with the mere care of the school 
building; in fact, they only begin there. His 
more important work is to guard the welfare 
and happiness of the hundreds of children over 
whom he has assumed temporary guardianship 
with the teachers and principal composing the 
school staff. 

The wider use of school property for evening 
school, social centers, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, educational entertainments, and evening 
festivals on school grounds by civic and other 
organizations, increase the duties and responsi- 
bility of the janitor. 

In this day of the modern heating and venti- 
lation system, it is an important qualification 
for a janitor to have some information on 
mechanical subjects, or at least to have aptness 
for mechanical work. Such knowledge will lead 
to a more intelligent understanding of the con- 
struction and operation of the heating, ventilat- 
ing, and sanitary equipment which he is re- 
quired to handle, to the end that he will operate 
it most economically and efficiently. This is 
especially important at this time, when fuel is 
hard to obtain and when “conservation” is a 
slogan made necessary by war conditions. To 
be a good janitor, he should be adept in several 
occupations, for there are numerous small re- 
pairs, adjustments which must be made fre- 
quently to clocks, window shades, desks, and 
other equipment. It is surprising how helpless 
some janitors are when even the smallest ad- 
justments need attention. He is required to 
assist the teachers in gathering pupils at the 
opening of school, to supervise pupils in the 
basement at the recess period, and to preserve 
order in the hallways and about the building 
during school hours. Then also, there are num- 
erous sanitary measures prescribed by the de- 
partment of medical inspection of the schools 
and the municipal board of health that must be 
observed. 

The janitor’s responsibility rests with him 24 
hours of the day and 365 days of the year, and 
his success depends largely upon the extent to 
which he feels this responsibility. No matter 
how humble our position in life, the work can 
always be performed better when we feel that 
we are performing honorable labor coupled with 
our knowledge of responsibility therefor. 

Briefly stated, the requisite qualifications of a 
good janitor are: 


1. That he be of good moral character and of 
good habits. 

2. That he possess a sense of responsibility. 

3. That he be adept in several occupations. 

4. That he have -the capacity to thoroly 
familiarize himself with the heating and venti- 
lation and sanitary equipment which he is re- 
quired to operate, to the end that he may use the 
least amount of fuel with the greatest result. 

5. That he be a friend of children. 

In dealing with the first part of my subject, 
“the selection of janitors,” I have dwelt on the 
qualifications that a good janitor should possess 
and the work that is required of a janitor. I 
shall now briefly state the method of appointing 
janitors followed in the Reading schools. 

The Reading board of school directors oper- 
ates under a committee plan, whereby all action 
originates in one of four committees: namely, 
(1) the Committee on Property and Sanitation, 
(2) the Committee on Teachers and Instruction, 
(3) the Committee on Supplies, or (4) the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Accounts. 

The appointment of janitors comes within the 
province of the Committee on Property and 
Sanitation. All applications for appointment 
to janitorships are listed and candidates are 
selected from this list according to their respec- 
tive qualifications for a given vacancy. Begin- 
ning janitors, as a rule, are assigned to smaller 
buildings, paying lesser salaries, and experi- 
enced janitors are advanced to vacancies in 
larger buildings or to more important positions. 
This has proven a stimulus to greater effort on 
the part of the janitors. The committee, after 
having decided upon the appointment and as- 
signment of a janitor, recommends such ap- 
pointment to the board of school directors for 
confirmation. 

Where practicable, substitutes are supplied 
from the list of applicants to serve during the 
temporary absence of regular janitors. In this 
way we have been able to ascertain the fitness of 
applicants and, in the case of a qualified appli- 
cant, we have been able to familiarize him with 
the heating and ventilation systems in use. 

Unfortunately, the salaries generally paid for 
this service are insufficient to attract the best of 
janitors. This, to some extent, can be offset by 
proper instruction and supervision after employ- 
ment has begun. 

Under the Reading plan of organization, the 
Department of School Property consists of: (1) 
A superintendent of buildings; (2) three work- 
men; (3) sixty-three janitors and engineers; 
(4) contractors to whom work is awarded. 


The superintendent of buildings, heading this 
department, directs the janitorial force, work. 
men, and contractors incident to the operation, 
physical upkeep or maintenance, and sanitary 
condition of our school properties; the altera. 
tion of buildings and equipment and erection of 
new buildings. 

The school plant consists of 54 properties and 
their equipment, and includes, 45 grade build- 
ings, two high school buildings, a continuation 
school building, an industrial school building, 
an administration building, a supply depository, 
an open air school, ete. 

It is evident that the janitorial force plays ap 
important, if not the most important, part in 
the affairs of this department. Under our plan, 
janitors are directly under the supervision of 
the superintendent of buildings and are respon- 
sible to him. The workmen comprise two car- 
penters and a skilled laborer, all of whom are 
fully familar with the heating, ventilation and 
sanitary equipment of the school buildings and 
assist in the instruction of janitors, and, when 
necessary, are assigned to serve during the ab- 
sence of regular janitors. 

At intervals during the year, all the janitors 
of the district are called together and instructed 
by the chief medical inspector on phases of 
school sanitation. Other experts speak on the 
subjects of heating and ventilation. 

The Reading council of the American Order 
of Steam Engineers conducts a series of illus- 
trated lectures each year on subjects vital to 
janitors. The school janitors are requested to 
attend these lectures, at the invitation of the 
secretary of the council, who, | am pleased to 
say, is one of the school janitors. These lec- 
tures during the school year 1917-1918 were 
divided into three courses, as follows: 

First course—“The Economical Use of Coal 
for Industrial and Domestic Use.” This course 
was given in January and February and com- 
prised seven lectures. 

Second course.—“‘Shop Electricity.” 

Third course.—“Power Plant Maintenance.” 

This educational work is producing a corps of 
janitors, better equipped to perform their daily 
tasks, and is resulting in more uniform ventila- 
tion, improved sanitary 





conditions, and more 
economic and efficient use of fuel. 

As a further means of improving the service, 
the committee on supplies of the board of school 
directors purchases and furnishes free to the 
janitors all implements, materials and supplies 
needed in their work. This includes tools with 
which to make minor repairs and adjustments. 

The rules governing janitors, adopted by the 
board of school directors, may help to define 
more clearly our method of supervision of jani- 
tors, and here follow: 


(Concluded on Page 75) 














(Left) A Class of Third Grade Pupils Knitting. (Center) 


and June Delivery 


The work being done under the direction of Mr. C 





RED CROSS WORK IN THE SCHOOLS OF OLEAN, N. Y. 
A Consignment of Standard Red Cross Cases Made in the Manual Training Shop. 
A. Wardner, Supervisor of Industrial Arts. 








(Right) Boys Making 80 Cases for May 
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Supervision of Instruction. 

The supervisory function covers so many re- 
sponsibilities that we have undetermined values 
of procedure in every phase of its duties. The 
undetermined values in supervision of instruc- 
tion are so obviously the most important values 
of the function that no apology need be offered 
for an effort to clarify them rather than some 
less exercised function, such as administrative 
procedure. The entire office has developed out 
of the dissatisfaction with teaching as conducted 
where each teacher did what seemed best under 
the circumstances. The wish to make experi- 
ence available for the inexperienced or for the 
less experienced has justified the creation of 
superintendencies and supervisorships. What 
processes and procedures’ yield the largest gain 
in improved teaching becomes a very live ques- 
tion for the beginner or for the supervisor whose 
motto is “excelsior” ? 

What is Supervision of Instruction? 

Visiting schoolrooms and getting the super 
visor’s name entered upon the roll of visitors, is 
assuredly not supervision, altho a very necessary 
part of the procedure. Superintendents and 
supervisors owe it to themselves to discounte- 
nance such a precedure as to regard mere school 
visiting supervision. School betterment must 
follow the supervisory visit. There is a vast 
difference between fear of being caught by the 
superintendent and fear of not doing one’s best 
in every lesson taught. The latter results from 
supervision of the right kind, the former from 
supervision that may not be ranked over the 
moral level of a spy or an eavesdropper, who is 
trying to catch teachers when they are “unpre- 
pared.” To be clothed with the authority of a 
supervisor, and to visit schools may look like the 
real thing, but these two requirements can be 
called supervision only when from the visit 
there results better teaching, more enjoyment 
for teacher and pupils in the work, because im- 
pulses for betterment have been initiated and 
strengthened as the result of the supervisor’s 
visit. Supervision must not find fault, it must 
criticise, but only when it has something better 
to propose as a replacement of the thing objected 
to. All the processes herein called into question 
are admittedly valuable for the betterment of 
instruction. The question asked is, relatively 
how valuable? 

Shall supervision be intensive or extensive? 

Does anyone feel confident of the answer to 
this question? Extensive supervision may be 
regarded as meaning that within a given school 
system, the superintendent shall endeavor to see 
every teacher a given number of times, say once 
a month. Varying the time of the visits with 
respect to the hours of the day, the supervisor 
can then see each teacher at work in quite a 
large part of her entire range of classes within 
the year. Thus it is believed the entire field of 
the teacher’s activities will be supervised and 
therefore made better. Is the belief correct? Is 
it correct in some cases and incorrect in others? 
Shall the beginner in supervision follow thie 
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plan, or shall he trust to intensive supervision ¢ 
That is, shall he give most time and attention to 
supervising a single field of instruction of his 
entire corps of teachers, as reading or language? 
Shall he follow up his visits closely as to time 
and routine, so as to make the instruction in an 
important field unusually effective? Will not 
the superior skill and power attained in the one 
field be used also in other branches, so that ton- 
ing up one branch becomes like a general tonic 
taken in the spring, it tones up the whole sys- 
tem? Does anyone know that such betterment 
is sure to follow in seventy per cent of the cases? 
Have we not indisputable proof from our super- 
visors that no hope is quite so sure to bring you 
a humiliating disappointment as the hope that 
a good suggestion made to teachers for a given 
branch is sure to be adapted and used for other 
branches as well? No better example of the un- 
determined value of this phase of supervision 
can be named at this time than the way in which 
assistant county superintendents are employed 
in Pennsylvania in many counties. The very 
lack of uniformity itself is proof of the state- 
ment that we do not know determinedly which 
is the better form of supervision. Some counties 
have a primary supervisor, and the county super- 
intendent supervises the higher grades. This is 
intensive supervision. In some counties the 
county superintendent and the assistants all 
visit the schools, supervise all the teachers and 
all the subjects. One of these ways must ‘be 
better than the other: Which is better? Super- 
vision itself is a movement toward specializa- 
tion. Therefore, the supervision which moves 
in the direction of specialization must be most 
in keeping with the spirit and purpose of the 
entire function. But is this certainly true or 
does it appear so from argumentation / 

What frequency of visits produces maximal ben- 

efits? 

Shall supervisory visits be repeated as often 
as once a week or once a month? When we once 
know this fact certainly, it will be possible to 
lead boards of directors to undertake the expense 
that would result. Once a year is not frequent 
cnough. Teachers and supervisors are in agree- 
ment about that fact even when they agree about 
little else in their common work. Then how 
frequent should supervisory visits be? Does it 
depend upon the teacher, or upon the supervisor; 
or upon the branch of instruction, as music; 
or upon the age of the pupils? Will some one 
who has tried the various forms of modification 
not tell us the results obtained under each form 
of variation? Not opinions, gentlemen, but the 
results of deliberately planned modifications of 
procedure and of carefully noted results under 
each variation. Every reader will have an opin- 
ion, and many of these opinions will agree. 
They may therefore be right, and probably are 
right, but do we know definitely? Opinion once 
believed the earth flat: but is it flat? 


Shall the visits be planned or chance visits? 
Shall the supervisor visit teachers for critica] 
supervision as his freedom from other duties 
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makes possible, paying the teacher a chance, a 
surprise visit? Or shall the time and date of 
the visit be planned definitely beforehand, or 
shall the teacher be advised when the supervisor 
expects to visit that building and schoolroom? 
All superintendents and supervisors feel at lib- 
erty to use the chance practice, and all have 
used the agreement plan of visit and supervision 
when a certain teacher requested a second trial 
at a lesson or branch as proof of power which 
the supervisor doubted or denied. 

Will it be contended that each has merit? 
Certainly. Which has more merit? Which fits 
no letter in reply to hers, no word or act of 
courtesy to this woman who for seven years had 
certain schools, branches, teachers, or super- 
visors? Which brings better results in other 
schools under other circumstances? Is there 
anywhere anything more than opinion as to the 
relative merit of these two plans of supervision 
of teaching? The planned visit, it is admitted, 
may be planned as to day and hour, but should 
the lesson to be taught be planned by the teacher 
alone, or should the lesson plan too be a joint 
product? This latter suggestion may be so 
novel as to shock certain superintendents and 
critic teachers: such prefer to let the teacher or 
cadet teacher first make a blunder so that the 
critic or supervisor may shine the more in con- 
trast by pointing it out. Nonetheless, the super- 
visor sitting in judgment over a lesson being 
taught according to a plan which is the joint 
product of supervisor and teacher will be much 
more tolerant, and the result reached is much 
more certainly improved instruction. Of all the 
values here set down as undetermined, this is the 
most palpable, of course, and yet even here the 
value is not all on one side. Is not the teacher 
who plans her own work and does it well a better 
teacher than the teacher who depends upon the 
supervisor to help her get lessons planned? But 
here I am reasoning and stating opinions, and 
my purpose is to raise questions ¢ 


How shall a supervisory visit be made effective? 


Shall a numerical mark appraising the teach- 
er’s effort be given and recorded, or shall sug- 
gestive directions for bettering the work be 
made to the teacher? Shall these directions, 
marks, or what not, be written or shall they be 
oral? Shall there be a personal conference with 
the supervisor’s notes for the subject of discus- 
sion after the supervisor’s visit? Or shall there 
be reports for the office file? If the supervision 
is by a supervisor, how shall the supervisor and 
the superintendent get together about the mat- 
ter, or shall the superintendent have nothing to 
do with the matter? All systems of supervision 
use the results of visits in some way, of course. 
Which is the best way? That is, in which way 
may the largest measure of benefit accrue to the 
teaching? Recently facts have indicated a 
strong preference for a single numerical mark to 
express a judgment of the general value of the 
worth of the work done by the teacher before 
the supervisor. Does the mark really inform the 
teacher? Has the thing been tried out? Do not 
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the conscientious teachers care more to know 
why the mark is as it is than to know just what 
it is? If the mark is to make their teaching 
better, must they not know just why the mark 
is 80 and why it is not 90 or 95? Such empir- 
ical judgments as to the worth of the teacher’s 
effort are probably right. Can we not make sure 
of the correctness? Must not the notes or the 
mark, one or both, be interpreted to the teacher 
by the supervisor? Who is anywhere making a 
claim for time to do this work of consultation 
and conference at the expense of the public? 
When in use, the procedure takes the time of 
the supervisor and of the teacher. If conference 
will improve the teaching, it should be incor- 
porated as a necessary part of the time to be 
given to the day’s work, but teacher and superin- 
tendent should be paid for it, or should be al- 
lowed school time for it. If the necessity for 
the conference were indisputably settled, such 
provision of time for it in school hours could 
be secured without protest. But he who tries to 
do it in school time will soon find himself ad- 
judged as wasting time and idling, and of re- 
quiring teachers to do the same. May we not 
have a determination of this procedure in terms 
of some relative value for betterment of instruc- 
tion? 

How shall teachers be made acquainted with the 
course of study and with the supervisor's in 
terpretation of it? 

Are grade meetings of teachers best? Are 
they satisfactory for this purpose? Are meet- 
ings of all the teachers of a building best, or 
must the entire body of teachers be assembled, 
as in an institute, so that all may hear the same 
instructions? Shall these meetings, once the 
form is agreed upon, be frequent or only occa- 
sional? Shall we use printed courses of study, 
or outlines, or expect the teachers to take notes 
from the oral directions? Results may be 
secured from any or from all of these. Results 
are being so secured. Which process, or which 
combination of processes is better or best? It 
must not be forgotten that the new teacher needs 
to become acquainted with new pupils, with a 
new environment, with new textbooks. How 
shall she find time to study extended syllabi, 
mimeographed suggestions? If but a single set 
of such material be required the case is possible. 
What shall be said if all the studies of the course 
are outlined and given to the teacher to be 
“learned” before the lessons can be taught. Like 
superintendents and supervisors, teachers have 
a day of 24 hours. Some of the 24 are needed 
for actual teaching. Here then is a series of 
closely related values which should be speedily 
differentiated and determined quite definitely. 
Changes of teachers, changes of courses of study, 
changes of textbooks, are so continuous in their 
operation as causes of the deterioration of teach- 
ing that we must learn speedily what is the 
most effective corrective to employ. How may 
the teachers be kept informed and acquainted 
with the changes in courses, books, methods, 
most economically, most certainly? How incal- 
culably grateful we shall be to the supervisor 
who finds this out for us. 

Are all these values dependent on time, place, 
temperament of teacher or child or super- 
visor? 

Can supervision be made scientific? Can per- 
sonality of teacher and supervisor be eliminated 
or disregarded? Can the departments of gradu- 
ate study of education determine these values 
for us experimentally? Dogmatic statements, 
judgments of individuals based on “experience” 
have surely not carried us far forward toward 
determinate values, even if we have many com- 
mon judgments of value. We must also know 
the conditions under which the opinion was 
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formed or we shall not know how to apply the 
judgment. Given the judgments apart from the 
conditions, and we are almost as helpless as be- 
fore we had the judgments. Such judgments 
are just as likely to fail of maximal effectiveness 
as a mere hypothesis. A department of gradu- 
ate study for the experimental determination of 
values of supervisory procedure has a large field 
of usefulness, more especially now that we are 
beginning to see and to understand the true 
function of leadership in a democracy and have 
vast overboard our former silly notion of “equal- 
ity.” The art of training a general is known 
certainly: Do we know the art of training a 
supervisor? The university which will organize 
such work under the direction of experienced 
supervisors in actual service in their respective 
fields of laboratories, will render the art of 
supervision an inestimable benefit. 


Conclusion 

The beginner in supervision can find many 
books on supervision, and can get many recom- 
mendations and suggestions, but he cannot learn 
which is better or best. He usually has the 
choice of trying one procedure, then another, 
and as the result of his trials discover what he 
should have been able to discover before, that 
these various procedures suit given conditions, 
Shall supervision continue to let each beginner 
or each seeker start work as if there had been 
but little supervision in the past? Can we not 
work out a scheme of determinate values for 
given conditions which shall immediately help 
the seeking supervisor? Oan we not do more 
than teach the lists of categories of procedures, 
whose value is still left for each beginner to de- 


termine by experience, often costly experience? 


COMMITTEE WORK OF THE ANN ARBOR 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Durand W. Springer 


Ann Arbor’s board of education consists of 
nine members, three being elected each vear for 
a term of three years. Prior to two years ago, 
when I was elected president of the board, it had 
been operating by means of nine committees, 
each member of the board serving as chairman 
of one committee, second member of another 
committee and third member of a third com 
mittee. In most instances this form of organi 
zution resulted in the chairman of the committee 
doing the work of that particular committee. 

Two years ago the committees were reduced 
to three with three members each. The commit- 
tee on Educational Interests took over the work 
of the committees on Teachers, Textbooks, 
Course of Study and Janitors: The committee 
on Finance and Property took over the work of 
the committees on Finance, Buildings and 
Grounds and Supplies. The committee on Allied 
Activities took over the work of the committees 
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DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


After thirty-two years of continuous service as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Allegheny County, Pa., Samuel 
Hamilton has been unanimously re-elected at a salary of 
9 100. 


In point of numbers this county with some 2,000 teach- 
ers is the largest one possibly in the nation. In this county 
Mr. Hamilton has a record of forty-five years of continuous 
service, thirteen as teacher and principal, and thirty-two as 
superintendent. 


on Health, Library, Playgrounds and Summer 
School. We found that this form of committee 
work had a decided advantage over the old form 
in that it brought about a definite consultation 
by the members of the committees concerning 
the matters intrusted to their care. 

In organizing the board this year the three 
committees were abolished and a Rotating Exe 
cutive Committee was established. This com 
mittee consisted, in the first instanee, of three 
members to serve respectively one month, two 
months and three months. Each month the re- 
tiring member serves as chairman of the com- 
mittee and at the close of the monthly meeting 
the second member of the committee becomes 
chairman, the third member moves up to second 
place and a new member is appointed as the 
third member of the committee. This method 
permits a continuity of action as at all times the 
majority of the committee are hold-overs. The 
board of education meets monthly and refers all 
matters of detail to the executive committee 
with power to act. The executive committee 
The chairman of the 
committee presents a monthly report to the 


holds weekly meetings. 


board of education and a synopsis of the weekly 
meetings is sent to the members of the board. 
There is also sent to the members of the board 
three days in advance of its meeting a statement 
as to the general matters which will be referred 
to the board by the executive committee at its 
next meeting. 

One of the arguments often given for the 
small school board is that it can act as a com- 
mittee of the whole and thus study every phase 
of the school problems. The practical working 
out, however, of even the small school board is 
that much work is referred to special committees 
appointed to consider matters of a_ similar 
nature. The value of the rotating committee 
plan of organization is that during the year 
every member of the board will touch every 
phase of school activity and in that way will 
become in a short space of time better ac- 
quainted with school problems than is possible 
under any other arrangement. The number of 
months which a member will serve on this exe 
cutive committee in any year will of course be 
dependent upon the size of the board and the 
size of the committee. This plan provides a 
method by which action may be secured by the 
superintendent of schools at any time on any 
matter of detail for the executive committee, 
while not having power to establish new policies, 
may act on any matter of detail requiring im- 
mediate attention. 
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THE ADOPTICN OF TEXTBOOKS BY STATE, COUNTY 


OR DISTRICT 


M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 


For arousing newspaper furore, stimulating 
political clap-trap and breeding popular distrust 
the adoption of textbooks has no equal in the 
whole range of school activities. The appoint- 
ment of a textbook commission is always “news” 
from one corner of the country to the other. The 
press of Boston will announce the appointment 
of a commission in Montana with more display 
type than it does the election of a president of a 
university. The appointment of a state super- 
intendent, the completion of a course of study, 
or the writing of a great book is nothing to be 
ecmpared to the appointment of a textbook com- 
mission so far as newspaper discussion and pop- 
ular interest and agitation are concerned. Now 
relatively books are a small item in the cost of 
a school system and public records reveal no 
case of the adoption of a set of books proving 
fatal to any school system. Then why all this 
popular concern about textbook commissions ? 

What I am now going to say does not belong 
in this paper, but I am going to put it in any- 
way, like the old darkey preacher who after an- 
nouncing his text made the explanation that “we 
will first see what the text does not contain and 
then if we have time we will examine carefully 
into its spiritual contents.” 


Selling Methods that Injure. 

Frankly, I believe the unhallowed hub-bub 
attendant upon the appointment and work of 
book commissions is traceable largely to the 
kind of business methods employed by publish- 
ers—some publishers, perhaps several of them. 
To be brutally frank as well as lucidly explicit, 
I wish to say that I have had “experience.” 
Even now I recall with mingled feelings of 
amusement and disgust the hours I have spent 
in listening to the smooth-flowing tales of book 
representatives who knew little or nothing of 
textbooks in general or their own in particular. 
Such book men must of course resort to other 
arguments than the merits of the case to scoop 
business. Some of these gentlemen are capital 
story tellers, adepts in flattery, past-masters in 
cajolery and Napoleonic in manipulation. But 
if you prefer to spend a part of the hour’s inter- 
view in getting some facts about the geography 
and grammar presented, the best they can do is 
to quote the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools in Kalamazoo or tell you that 
the books are in use in 49 counties in Missis- 
sippi, or that they were favorably mentioned for 
supplementary use only last week in New York 
City. Sometimes indeed they will gravely ad- 
vise you that their rival’s geography has com- 
mitted the stupendous blunder of stating that 
Banana creek in Florida is only 37 miles long 
whereas as a matter of fact Banana creek in 
Florida is actually 39 miles long as proven by 
the latest federal geologic survey. 

Strange as it may seem it happens sometimes 
that such arguments are not entirely convincing. 
What then? In that case the surest way is to 
get men on the commission who will be con- 
vinced. How may this be done? Reputable 
book companies will not see the governor when 
appointments are pending nor will a reputable 
governor see book companies under such circum- 
stances. 

But attorneys may see governors, and gover- 
hors may see attorneys, and attorneys may prop- 
erly represent book companies, and book com- 
panies may properly pay attorneys big fees, and 

NOTE — This paper was read before the newly organized 


Department of Educational Publications, N. E. A., Atlantic 
City, February 28, 1918 


conscientious attorneys receiving big fees will 
certainly look after such mere details as the 
appointment of members of commissions and 
see that they are properly instructed about the 
political effect of their actions, et cetera, et 
cetera. It is perhaps the possibilities such as 
these for endless chain work and high finance in 
small matters that make the appointment of 
textbook commissions matters of such excessive 
and widespread interest. 


If the publishers will enact some kind of legis- 
lation that will make it impossible for any of 
their number to pay attorneys fat fees for in- 
visible service, they will do the profession of 
education in this country a service that will not 
soon be forgotten. My own idea is that the 
perpetrator of this sort of offense should be 
anathematized, or if he is permitted to associate 
with reputable business firms, he should go 
abroad with a brand upon him like unto that 
which identified Cain, for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the public. 

The Open Question of Adoption Methods. 

The question of the method of textbook adop- 
tion is one of the ones that may be classed still 
as “open for discussion.” The ideal would be a 
competent teacher choosing those books which 
would best fit into her own plans and methods. 
The trouble with ideals is that they are ideals. 
An ideal state would be one in which every citi- 
zen enjoyed the perfect happiness incident to 
perfect adjustment to his own particular en- 
vironment. He would be “some” optimist, how- 
ever, who would attempt to find such a state 
anywhere on earth today or to entertain any 
big hope for it tomorrow. Similarly I am not 
disposed to look to the happy day when every 
teacher will exercise her personal choice in the 
matter of textbooks, as the final solution to that 
problem. 


There is no serious difficulty, however, in the 
way of the smaller school organization effecting 
a combined choice which may retain personality 
to some degree at least. A rural township, a 
small city or a division of a larger city fur- 
nishes a practical working unit. If there is 
objection to hard and fast uniformity thruout 
the state, there must be like objection to com- 
plete uniformity in the city. 

The chief issue involved in the question, how- 
ever, is between a state plan and some form of 
local plan. 

The three principal arguments in favor of the 
state plan are: 

1. Economy in the cost of books. 

2. Convenience in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of books. 

3. Convenience in making a uniform course 
of study, and in working out state plans. 

4. The guarantee of a higher average quality 
of books. 

The rule in commercial circles is to reduce the 
price per item as you increase the quantity of 
items purchased. It is but natural to expect 
that the rule which applies to trade in hats and 
shoes should apply similarly to school books. 
Personally, I am satisfied that there is a real 
money saving in the cost of books by the state 
adoption plan. Monahan in Bulletin No. 36 of 
1915, U. S. Bureau of Education, says: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that lower prices pre- 
vailed after state uniformity had been estab- 
lished and adoptions made. Textbook publish- 
ers could afford to make lower prices when all 
the schools in the state were required to use 
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their books, as the cost of selling was then made 
comparatively small. The high prices formerly 
paid were often the work of the local dealers 
rather than the publishers. The legislation pro- 
viding state adoptions has in all cases set the 
price to be paid by the users and has, therefore, 
prevented local dealers from overcharging. The 
establishment of state uniformity for state 
adoptions in 24 states has caused lower prices in 
other states; in many instances legislation has 
been passed prohibiting the sale of books in a 
state at prices higher ‘than such books are sold 
for elsewhere under similar conditions’.” 


The Cost Argument. 

When states turned from the plan of local 
adoption to that of state adoptions the publish- 
ing houses were enabled to release a small army 
of local representatives with a consequent saving — 
to themselves of thousands of dollars. This 
economy was bound to find its way finally into 
the price of books, but the cost of books as com- 
pared with the total cost of schools does not ex- 
ceed five to ten per cent, so that even on the 
financial basis the argument must not be allowed 
undue weight. 

There is one cost argument for state adoption, 
however, of too serious a nature to be easily set 
aside and that is the multiplied cost to families 
who change their place of residence frequently. 
In mining sections of the country, in certain 
industrial sections and in some rural sections 
where the farms are operated by tenants there 
are thousands of such families. Where uni- 
formity prevails one set of books will answer the 
purpose for the children in these families, but 
if they must purchase a new set with each new 
residence the cost is so great that it not in- 
frequently results in keeping the children out of 
school and even when they are not kept out of 
school the multiplied cost is a real handicap and 
an injustice. 

That it is a convenience, an economy in time 
and trouble, to purchase and distribute books on 
a state basis rather than on district basis is 
rather too obvious to permit of a good debate. 
IT cannot admit quite so much virtue for the 
claim of convenience in constructing the course 
of study. A speaker at the Washington meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in 1908 
declared that “as a resultant of state uniformity 
of texts has come in many states an 
admirable course of study for all the common 
schools of the state.” Other speakers go still 
further in praising the ease with which courses 
of study may be built upon a single series of 
textbooks. 

Uniformity of Courses as an Advantage! 

Delightful to contemplate! What freedom 
from care! <A course of study based upon a 
single series of books! What a satisfaction to 
pupils to have a section staked off for each 
month and to know that when they have covered 
the last lap the thing is finished for good! What 
a profound satisfaction to teachers to be relieved 
from the weary search for sources and author- 
ities, to know that when they have absorbed the 
official text nothing more can be required of 
them! Heaven knows that much of the teaching 
in our schools at the present time is dry, in- 
sipid, mechanical enough as it is and in the 
name of spontaneous child life let us have no 
uniformity of textbooks if that uniformity 
means to take one iota of personality out of the 
teaching process now reduced to the dead level 
of mechanical motion all too much in thousands 
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of schools. Just now while we are fighting for 
the life of democracy in government let us 
strike one blow or raise one protest at least for 
democracy in teaching. To be sure a single 
track course of study is a convenience but to 
choose convenience at the expense of originality 
and inventiveness would be a fool’s bargain. 

The argument that local authorities will not 
choose good books is based largely upon condi- 
tions in particular places, fewer or greater in 
number, and not upon general truth or facts. 
The best that can be said of the argument is 
that while state uniformity will lift the stand- 
ard up in some instances it will drag it down in 
others. In West Virginia a year ago two of the 
larger publishing houses refused to submit some 
of their best texts because as they alleged the 
competition in state contracts necessitated the 
quotation of prices which would ruin their trade 
in these texts in other places where it was of 
importance. 

Put the Responsibility Up to the Teachers. 

That local authorities sometimes accept poor 
books is undoubtedly true, For instance, in one 
or two of the biggest and best states of the 
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Union the selection of textbooks is left with the 
local board of education made up generally of 
farmers, blacksmiths, merchants and country 
doctors. It not infrequently happens that this 
local board of education is tinctured with a well 
pronounced political flavor also. In view of 
such facts, it is not surprising that the board of 
education sometimes becomes the victim of the 
unscrupulous book agent, but where the choice 
of books is left where it ought to be with the 
teachers or their direct representatives, the 
superintendents and principals, notably bad 
selections are notably rare. Whatever method is 
adopted the teacher’s judgment should have the 
preponderance of weight in the decision. If 
your teachers are not capable of choosing books, 
a housecleaning is in order for teachers who 
eannot choose books are certainly not going to 
make a stupendous success in using them. 

All things considered IT am disposed to look 
upon a plan something like that now in use in 
Ohio with a good deal of favor. Here the state 
commission selects a generous list of books from 
which local authorities may adopt for their in 


dividual use such as suit them best. The state 


commission in contract agreement with publish- 
By this plan loca] 
authorities enjoy a maximum of freedom jn 


ers fixes a uniform price. 


selection with the minimum of danger of getting 
inferior or bad books. 


Different states will doubtless continue to use 
plans differing sharply from each other and the 
various plans will be revised and improved so as 
to insure better final results, namely, better 
books and books better adapted to the school’s 
needs. In all this the vital point to be kept in 
mind is that book adoptions are not to be eon- 
sidered proper subjects of political plunder and 
that they are not mere commercial transactions, 
matters of barter and sale, that the saving of 
few cents or a few dollars is not the desideratum 
of greatest moment, but that the choice of texts 
is a professional matter and as such belongs by 
right to the teachers themselves and that any in- 
fluences that tend to block the free operation of 
the teacher’s best judgment in such matters are 
a menace to the schools and therefore to the 
public and that every possible safeguard against 
such evils should be provided by every state. 


COMMITTEES OR NO COMMITTEES 


School organization is at present in a transi 
tion stage. The history of school board organi 
zation reveals the fact that in the past there 
was dn effort to maintain large boards; in som 
cities there have been as many as three or four 
hundred members of local boards of education. 
Until the middle of the nineties of the last 
century, the idea prevailed that the larger a 
board the more representative would it be of 
community interests. These large boards were 
necessarily unwieldy and 
Direct, vigorous action was impossible. Relief 
was sought from this situation thru committee 
action and as a result, all school boards main 
tained a large number of standing committees. 


non progressive. 


This condition prevailed before boards came 
to understand their real functions and at a time 
in the history of school administration when 
few or no executive officers were elected by these 
boards. We are now emerging into a period 
when school administration emphasizes most 
vigorously the fact that school boards are legis- 
lative bodies and that they should not under any 
circumstance attempt executive duties. To ex- 
erecise these functions, superintendents of 
schools, as expert executives, have come into 
prominence, and there are emerging here and 
there other types of executive work which calls 
for experts such as business directors, purchas 
ing agents, secretaries, etc. 

It is a well established fact that in our 
national government the three departments of 
the administration—the legislative, the execu 
tive and the judicial—are separate and distinct 
in their functions. But only recently has it 
appeared that efficient school administration de 
mands the separation of legislative and execu 
tive functions. The school board is properly the 
legislative body, while the superintendent of 
schools, with the various officers responsible to 
him, is the proper executive head. The harmony 
of school administration depends upon the sepa- 
ration and the well-defined understanding of 
the functions of these departments. When a 
school board attempts at the present time to 
perform the functions of an executive there is 
trouble. 


The executive function must be properly 
clothed with authority and held responsible for 


EDITOR'S NOTE — This paper formed the basis of an 
address before the Pennsylvania School Board Secretari: 
Association at Harrisburg, February 6, 1918 


QO. M. Piper, Secretary, Altoona, Pa. 


the management and results in a school system. 
The tendency of the past has been to make the 
superintendent either a chameleon or a lion. 
The lack of authority on his part and the at 
tempts of the committees to perform his duties 
have tended to make him an animal of shifting 
shades. And only here and there a superin 
tendent has existed who by manipulating a large 
board and its committees was able to railroad 
thru his schemes and plans and who was looked 
upon as the hero of the situation. Neither con 
dition is the desirable one. Good school admin 
istration requires that the superintendent of 
schools be an expert, whose work is properly 
defined under such conditions that there is har- 
mony of control and progress in the interests of 
the children. 

This division of work does not necessarily de 
prive the members of the board of education of 
opportunity for service. Their largest function 
is possibly in the selection of their expert ad 
visers. More attention in a large way should 
be given by boards of education to this import- 
ant service. They also retain the selection of 
chool sites, the determination of the tax levies 
and the annual budget. They should study most 
carefully the expansion of the school system and 
they should give larger measure of time and 
attention to the awakening of educational inter- 
est in the community. This is a duty which 
boards of education rarely perform altho it is 
one which deserves their best thought and effort. 

Present-day experience in school administra- 
tion, therefore, suggests the need of small boards 
of education where direé¢t, vigorous action may 
be had upon all matters of school business. 
Wisdom has certainly dictated the substitution 
of the small boards for large boards and commit- 
tee astion. The best judgment seems to indi- 
cate that seven members constitute the best 
board of education for direct action. A board of 
this size may well abandon all permanent or 
standing committees. Any unusual business re 
quiring committee action ean be performed by 
a special committee appointed for the particu- 
lar occasion. A board of nine members may 
possibly maintain, with advantage, three stand- 
ing committees, 4 committee on education, a 
committee on business, and a committee on 
finance. But a smaller board would seem to be 
the more effective in its work. 


There is in the small board a sense of concen 
trated authority and responsibility to the com- 
munity. There is also a better understanding 
of the policies and plans of the school executive. 
All members become informed on all phases of 
school administration. There is also less likeli 
hood of attempts to “play politics,” and more 
likelihood of maintaining a better quality of 
citizenship in the membership. A school board 
thus organized with its legislative and executive 
functions defined will realize most fully that its 
function is not to manage the schools, but to see 
that they are managed. All of. these various 
executive functions will be placed under experts 
who are held responsible for the performance 
of the duties assigned to them. The members 
will not attempt to perform functions that be- 
leng to the expert superintendent in the selec- 
tion and control of instruction. They will not 
attempt to perform functions that belong to a 
trained physician in controlling the health of 
the children. They will not attempt to handle 
building problems that belong to the school arch- 
itect. These matters are subjects of expert judg- 
ment and should be left to the experts employed 
by the board. It seems a very foolish policy for 
boards of education to employ experts and then 
ignore their judgment and advice on professional 
matters. 

As has been pointed out, boards of education 
have sufficient responsibility and duties in the 
legislative aspects of administration. Their exe- 
cutives should be free to render service as their 
knowledge and experience dictates. It would be 
difficult to find a business so far reaching in its 
importance, with such vast outlays of money, 
where the directors of the corporation seek to 
perform the managerial functions. It would be 
perfectly absurd to think of the directors of a 
railroad system attempting to tell an engineer 
how to run his train. 

To summarize then, T should say that with 
beards of seven members or fewer, there should 
be no standing committees. With boards of 
nine mémbers there might be, with advantage, 
the three committees previously named—instruc- 
tion, business and finance. All special business 
in boards of either size may well be referred to 
special committees for their investigation and 
report. This plan will contribute materially to 
the harmony, success, progress and results of 
the schools. 
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Standard Units in Schoolhouse Planning 


C. L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings, Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


In order to define a standard unit in school- 
house planning, we must start with certain 
fundamentals which have usually been estal- 
lished by definite legislation in various states. 
Fortunately many of these laws, as enacted, 
eincide in their requirements so that a stand 
ard unit of size capable of sub-division or ex- 
tension is really possible. 

In Pennsylvania the law requires that a 
schoolroom shall contain a minimum of 200 
cubic feet and a floor area of fifteen square feet 
per pupil. As it is good practice to limit the 
maximum number of pupils assigned to one 
teacher to fifty, the application of this law 
results in a schoolroom containing 10,000 cubic 
feet of space and a floor area of 750 square feet. 
If we assume that 24 ft. is a maximum width 
we get a room which is 31° 3” long, 24 0” wide 
with a ceiling height of 13° 4”. This size coin- 
cides closely with modern practice thruout the 
country for elementary schools and for the pur- 
poses of this paper I will assume that such a 
room may be called the standard unit in de 
fining the size of a building. If we how in- 
corporate in this unit the proper fenestration 
the result is most desirable as regards flexi- 
bility in extension or sub-division. The window 
openings should be uniform in width and spaced 
so that the cross partitions may be shifted to 
divide or extend the room by one-half size units, 
and one-quarter units are better. We now hav 
what I would call a Standard Flexible Unit. 

It is understood that such a unit can only be 
seated with fifty primary desks and as the 
grades advance the seating capacity becomes 
smaller, due to the increasing size of the fur 
niture. This condition is automatically met by 
the fact that as the child progresses the class °s 
get smaller until we reach the high school where 
a maximum of thirty pupils should be assigne | 
to one teacher. 

One of the hardest problems confronting the 
school architect and supe rintendent lies in the 
fact that the methods of teaching 
by leaps and bounds so that in 25 years the 
modern school building of today may be e.- 
tirely unsuited to the conditions that may then 
prevail. The faculty system 1s being estab 
lished in the upper grades to an extensive de 
gree, the platoon or duplicate school is here cer 
tainly to stay in some form or other, 
school districts are establishing junior high 
schools in elementary buildings, and in general 
the condition is chaotic. 


are chang 8 4 


mans 


To illustrate this specifically Let us assume 
that a 
changed to operate as a platoon or duplicate 
school; certain standard unit classrooms are to 
be used for special work such as art, nature 
study, ete. In the standard unit room we can 
seat fifty primary children comfortably, allow- 
ing fifteen square feet per pupil, but for the 
special work we require about twenty square 
feet per pupil and the length of the room has 
to be extended by 33 per cent. This condition 
is true in almost any special form of teaching. 
It requires more room. Let me give another 
illustration: Suppose we build a large school 
in a growing city and in course of time com- 
mercial changes take place 
school population entirely away from that par- 
ticular building. The school board is then very 
likely to have left on its hands a school plant 
which is worth just the bare value of the land 
as the building can not be remodeled for com- 
mercial uses. 


modern elementary school is to be 


which move the 


It is to be regretted that it is almost univer- 
sal practice today and has been for the last ten 
years, to place cloakrooms and ventilating ducts 
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at the end of the classroom. The architect ean 
hardly be blamed for this as he is usually re- 
quired by law to furnish a free glass area in 
the classroom equal to twenty per cent of the 
floor area and the only chance he has to get any 
mass of masonry in his facade is to place the 
cloakrooms with relatively small window open- 
here are today 
in the United States many millions of dollars 
tied up in fine fireproof school buildings that 
can not be changed to meet future teaching 


Ings between the classrooms 


methods, or converted to uses of commerce. 
And what is worse, we are continuing to make 
the same mistakes in the majority of new 
schools built. An examination of the floor 
plans published during the last two years in the 
leading school building journal discloses the 
fact that 58 out of a total of 88 buildings can 
not be altered, as outlined in this paper, except 
at a prohibitive cost. 

Any modern schoolhouse should be so planned 
that the size of its rooms may be changed with- 
in certain reasonable limits. This can only be 
done by placing the wardrobe and vent ducts in 
the walls between the schoolroom and corridor. 
Wide piers between the windows should be 
avoided. It will then be possible to change the 
location of end partitions between rooms within 
reasonable limits, thus varying the size of the 
The value 
of the standard unit is apparent as soon as we 
begin to design a school which is to have this 
desirable flexibility. 


rooms to meet changing conditions. 


A good example of this solution is to be found 
in the Sechenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
There are four windows to each standard class 
room unit, twenty per cent unilateral light be 
ing provided. Partitions may be built at any 
two window piers and the space thus enclosed 
will result in a one-quarter, one-half, thre 
quarter unit room and up to any larger size in 
one-quarter unit steps and all with twenty per 
cent light. Of course the vent duct locations 
limit such changes to a degree, but I believe 
this plan offers unusual flexibility. I am aware 
of the fact that this scheme makes the archi- 
tect’s problem difficult as th 
is apt to look like 
displays unusual ability. 


resultant exterior 
a box full of holes unless he 


In the Schenley High School there are no 
wardrobes, lockers being provided in the base- 
ment, so that it was possible to carry the verti- 
cal vent ducts in a breathing wall between the 
Another method 
earries all the vertical vent ducts in one or two 
stacks and then leads them horizontally to the 
classrooms on the corridor ceiling which is 
furred down for the purpose. Still another 
method eliminates the vertical ducts entirely by 
placing a separate mechanical ventilating unit 


eorridors and the classrooms 


on each floor, the horizontal duets being carried 
Probably 
the last plan would.only be used, however, in a 


on the corridor ceiling as described. 


very large building. 

It must be understood that the flexible unit 
can not be used in planning all parts of a large 
school. The 
rooms, ete., will prubably not require many 
changes to meet future educational needs and 
the flexible unit should not apply in planning 
rooms of this character. It can, however, be 
used in all class or other rooms where an ap 
proximately uniform width is possible. 


auditorium, gymnasium, play 


I find that frequently the mistakes in school- 
house planning can be blamed directly on the 
failure of the school board to provide the archi- 
tect in the beginning with a comprehensive 
Unfortunately all 
the schoolhouses can not be planned by an 
Ittner, a Snyder, or a Cooper, and the frequent 


rogram covering its needs. 
prog 


result is that the architect, even tho he be ex- 
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pert in most lines, is tackling his first school- 
house and is required to start his design with 
the most meager data beyond the fact that it 

to be a ten-room building or is to house 400 
pupils or some similar general requirement. 
Ife makes some preliminary studies, getting his 
data from such publications as are available and 
almost from the beginning he is required to 
lead the school board, and frequently the super- 
intendent, in a project which they should direct 
from its inception until the plans are entirely 
complete. The school superintendent should in- 
ject himself most vigorously into a situation of 
this kind. He should either be able to lead his 
board in the preparation of a definite and com- 
plete program, or else persuade them to em- 
ploy some expert to do it properly. Personally 
[ believe the latter is most economical and satis- 
factory in the result accomplished. 

This program should be so complete that the 
architect, even tho he be inexperienced in 
schoolhouse design, can not fail to produce a 
result which is at least satisfactory in its utili- 
tarian features. I realize that in advocating 
the introduction of the flexible unit into the 
already complex problem of modern schoolhouse 
design, I am adding to the architect’s burden. 
This can be more than offset, however, by the 
superintendent or school board supplying him 
with definite, clean cut, information as to their 
requirements in the very beginning. 

The inevitable or legal standard requirements 
for schoolrooms in most states are as follows: 

1. Minimum cubage per pupil. 

) 


2. Minimum floor area per pupil. 


3. Various fire protection requirements, 


4. A heating plan that will insure a mini- 
mum temperature. 


5. A ventilating plant that will insure a 
minimum change of air. 

6. A definite amount of daylight. 

These constitute practically all that we are 
required to do by law, and apply to a two-room 
building equally with a forty-room building. 

Just as soon, however, as we combine more 
than two rooms we begin to establish require- 
ments that should be just as definite and in- 
evitable as those established by law. Three 
rooms require standards for corridors, two 
stories standards for stairways and exits: stand- 
ards are necessary for industrial training rooms, 
auditoriums, gymnasia, swimming pools, play- 
grounds, school gardens, and lastly, the un- 
known future, standards for flexibility. The 
whole problem is so complex that it is doubtful 
if the average architect can be expected to pro- 
duce what is best for the child without the 
assistance of the expert. 

In Pittsburgh we are making plans from care- 
fully prepared programs for standard elemen- 
tary schools, platoon or duplicate schools, junior 
high schools, cosmopolitan high schools, and in 
the near future a continuation school. 


The evolution of the American schoolhouse 
to date is most wonderful and yet I believe it is 
trivial compared with what is to come within 
the next ten years. If America is to hold its 
place in the commercial and industrial world 
after the termination of the war, it is inevitable 
that our educational system must be radically 
changed and our school plant as we have been 
building it will not meet the future demands in 
most cases. 

[t is impossible to more than merely outline 
the possibilities of the flexible unit in a paper 
of this length, but I believe they are unlimited, 
and it is gratifying to be able to state that 
several notable schoolhouse authorities are 
working out some very satisfactory solutions in 
this line. 
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Katharine Walton was principal of the high 
school at ——————, in a state cast of the Mis- 
sissippi river. She had been made principal 
when the high school had 56 pupils, one other 
teacher besides herself and the superintendent 
who taught two or three classes. In eleven years, 
during which Miss Walton took the utmost 
pains to keep in touch with the progress of the 
world by summer work at three universities, 
varied by travel in Europe and in the east and 
west of our own country, she had seen the high 
school grow to an enrollment of 160 with seven 
teachers, while the population of the town re 
mained about the same. 

After four years a new superintendent had 
come in, a man of much tact, pleasing appear- 
ance, many excellent qualities, but one of little, 
if any, education beyond the high school, and 
one who had little inclination for self culture 
except in a social way. 

From the first, Superintendent George and 
Miss Walton found their ideas of what a high 
school should be widely at variance. Mr. George 
would declare amid applause: “Education should 
fit a child for life not for college.” “A child 
should not fail.” “School life must be pleas 
ant.” These ideas as the ideal were also Miss 
Walton’s. 

It was when the attempt to apply them to the 
school was made that there was a difference of 
opinion. Mr. George urged the pupils to take 
shorthand instead of history. When the great 
war broke out he said, “What is the use of offer- 
ing Ancient History any more? The war will 
change it all.” 

Mr. George openly favored the teacher who 
marked high and proclaimed in teachers’ meet- 
ings that there should be no failures. “Every 
child who attends high school four years is en 
titled to a diploma, I don’t care what his work 
has been,” he said. In a talk before the assem 
bled high school he declared: “I would rather 
my boy would exce! on the jootball field than in 
the classroom.” 

To these applications of their common the 
ories Miss Walton was strongly opposed. Life 
to her meant more than office work and money 
getting. Not to fail meant to her to find out 
what one could do and do well and to increase 
one’s ability so that one need not fail. One 
might never win a high school diploma and yet 
not be a failure, but a high school diploma 
should never be given except to those who have 
done the particular work it stands for. 

Football should be wholly incidental to the 
regular work. Indeed Miss Walton much 
doubted the advisability of so much attention to 
football whieh gave practice to only about 
twenty boys—and those the ones already the 
huskiest of the school—and left the other 140 
pupils with little or no physical training, be 
cause after the football coach was paid there 
was no money left for a physical director. The 
same boys as a rule who played football played 
basket ball and baseball in their turn. The 
coach might be willing to train all the boys in 
the school, but with from one to three competi 
tive games a week with other schools, the need 
for winning made it imperative that the “teame” 
should receive constant training. It was more 
over very unpopular not to shout one’s self 
hoarse over these games and not to let every 
thing else give way sufficiently for them to have 
full swing. 














The School An Autocracy? 


M. Maude Manley, M. A. 


Another difference of opinion was that of the 
social question. A large proportion of the com- 
munity objected to dancing under any condi 
tions. Many of the young people wished, how 
ever, to have dancing parties at school. Miss 
Walton maintained that whatever one’s private 
opinions on dancing might be it was hardly just 
to have school parties take the form of dancing 
in a community where so large a proportion of 
the taxpayers and patrons objected on conscien 
tious grounds. Mr. George at first agreed to 
this, but suddenly to Miss Walton’s surprise, 
at a banquet in the gymnasium one evening, he 
announced to the young people that when the 
tables were cleared they could dance. Miss 
Walton acquiesced perforce in this as in many 
other things and frequently chaperoned these 
dances. 

There were some things, however, in which 
she did not acquiesce. It was impossible when 
it came to a question of what seemed to her low 
ering their standards of scholarship: 

One fall Mr. George announced to her that 
thereafter they would have only one year of 
algebra and one year of geometry; the half year 
of advanced algebra and the half year of solid 
geometry should be dropped. She was not to 
classify any pupils in that work. He made no 
claim that the school board had so directed, the 
mathematics teacher knew nothing of it, and 
Mr. George refused to discuss the subject with 
Miss Walton. 

The latter said nothing to the juniors and 
seniors of this new decree. She let them fill out 
their classification blanks without objection to 
their choice of this year of mathematics. 
Twenty-seven of the best students elected it. 
Miss Walton then took this list of pupils to Mr. 
George, explained that they had elected this 
year of mathematics and requested him to make 
it clear to them why they could not have it, 
what they could substitute, and what those could 
do who wished to go on with further work in 
lines and colleges where this was required. 

Mr. George was angry thru and thru. “It is 
too late now that they have made their choice. 
It will simply make me unpopular to say any 
thing now. You should have said it before 
they made out their cards. It will have to stand 
now.” 

As that was exactly the result Miss Walton 
wished, Mr. George’s anger troubled her little. 
The question never came up again. 

Sometimes there would be a question of school 
policy on which they differed, Mr. George would 
say: “The school board says we must or we must 
not do that.” 

“T am perfectly willing to explain to the 
board,” Miss Walton would begin, but she would 
get no further than this when Mr. George fairly 
trembling with passion would interrupt: 

“There is no need of your going to the board. 
I guess [ can put things in the right light to 
them without any help. If it matters so much 
us that to you, you can have your way.” 

One evening when Miss Walton was studying 
at the home where she was living, two of the 
high school boys were rummaging in the attic. 
Ly their laughter and mysterious actions it was 
clear that something unusual was in the air. 
Miss Walton was called to the telephone and as 
she went she saw that the boys were just coming 
down stairs and were within hearing. Mr. 
George was at the other end of the line. 
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“I have just got wind,” he said, “of the fact 
that the high school boys are planning on a 
Derby day tomorrow. They are going to schoo] 
all rigged up and intend to raise cain generally, 
They are planning it tonight. I have forbidden 
my boy to go out at all. Now tomorrow morn- 
ing send home every single boy who comes to 
school dressed up. Don’t let one of them into 
the building.” 

“But if one has on merely a derby 

“Anything. Don’t let one of them in.” 

“But—” 

“They’re just up to mischief. 
bud.” 

Miss Walton could not say anything more 
over the telephone. She realized she had gaid 
enough already so that the boys were listening, 
‘They were in fact waiting for her as she turned 
away from the telephone: 

“Are we likely to get you into trouble, Miss 
Walton? We don’t want to do that. We won't 
have a thing to do with it, if there is danger of 
it, but I’m afraid it is too late to stop the whole 
thing.” 

“Oh, no. You may get into trouble, but not 
1,” and Miss Walton laughed. 

The boys looked relieved. “Oh, we don’t care 
how much trouble we get into. That’s part of 
the fun.” 

Miss Walton appeared to go on with her read- 
ing, but she was really wondering how much 
occasion there was for Mr. George’s excitement. 
IHlis voice showed that he was greatly stirred 
and she knew perfectly well that some other 
towns had had serious times with derby or 
rough-house day. However, she felt that she 
knew the boys. Good stuff they were, full of 
life and mischief, but good hearted and loyal to 
the best when they saw it every time. ‘They 
would not do any real damage except as they 
were carried away by some momentary impulse. 
It seemed to her far better to admit them to 
school and to join in their sport to a reason- 
able extent, than to turn them out of school 
when the gang spirit was so fully upon them. 
She knew she could get along with them in 
school. She wasn’t at all sure but that turning 
them out would cause regret on every hand. She 
could not talk with Mr. George about it over the 
telephone, however, and he had given positive 
orders. Miss Walton had always carefully 
avoided going contrary to what the superintend- 
ent said as he was the head of the school and 
she was under his authority, but she had often 
succeeded in making him see what she wanted 
to do and in gaining his consent to a trial of her 


Nip it in the 


way. Therefore, she decided to go to school 
early in the morning and talk it over with him 
lefore the boys should arrive. It was Mr. 


George’s custom to go to school early, so she 
had little doubt of the outcome and went to bed 
and slept soundly with no worry for the morrow. 

Sut when she reached school Mr. George was 
not there. School opened at 8:50; it was 8:15 
and still he was not there, and only three or four 
of the younger boys were on hand. At 8:20 the 
girls were nearly all in their seats, but only a 
half dozen boys and no sign of Mr. George. At 
8:25 one of the girls came in excitedly: “Oh, 
Miss Walton, the boys are all coming marching 
up the middle of the street!” 

Still Mr. George was not there. Now Miss 
Walton did some quick acting. She stepped into 
the hall, at a nod a girl went to the piano and 
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all the girls lined up on each side of the hall. 
As the boys came in—evening dress; tall silk 
hats, canes, silk socks prominent, choking col 
lars—exquisite social dandies out for an even- 
ing party they looked—as they passed bowing 
low to the girls on each side, a triumphal march 
was played. As they went to their respective 
seats, Which they reached at 8:30, Miss Walton 
started a round of applause that helped express 
and carry off the excitement and surprise. 

Classes began without delay or confusion. 
Miss Walton herself chanced to have the ring 
leaders all in Caesar the first period. Because 
it seemed to her exceedingly funny to see a man 
in the extreme of evening dress standing on his 
feet and translating “Caesar hastened to pitch 
his camp,” she called on one after another of 
them, letting them do all the reciting during the 
period. The boys soon caught on, but they 
thought she was trying them out to see if they 
were prepared and they redoubled their efforts to 
do good work. After she had called on all the 
boys twice and found them all ready she called 
on a smaller boy who was not dressed up, but 
who had followed the procession. He was not 
prepared. Immediately a half dozen broadcloth 
clad arms were raised with the protest: 

“Miss Walton, he didn’t even have a derby 
on.” 

At recess Miss Walton stepped around to see 
if the other teachers had had any trouble. Their 
faces were all beaming and all but one said that 
lessons had been unusually good and the morn 
ing had been just fun. 

Miss Walton felt very happy and was sure 
Mr. George would be glad enough that there had 
been no trouble to overlook the fact that she had 
not done as he wished. When he came, however, 
and found all the boys dressed up and still in 
school, his anger was almost uncontrollable. 

“This is the worst thing that has ever hap 
pened to this school!” he said. 

“Why? What are the boys doing that is 
harmful? They have been doing excellent work 
all the teachers say, with one exception.” 

“Doing! Why they are walking up and down 
the sidewalk (it was recess) and all the girls are 
looking at them!” Miss Walton only smiled. 

At night the boys said they had had the best 
time ever and no harm done either. Parents 
were relieved for they had feared expulsion for 
their boys, tho they had been powerless to stop 
the plans even when they knew of them. Miss 
Walton felt her faith in the boys’ good impulses 
had been fully justified. 

When this same group of boys wished to or 
ganize teams for athletic sports and the pastor 
of a local church offered to act as coach without 
pay, Miss Walton favored it and Mr. George 
gave only a reluctant consent, saying “The boys 
are taking the lead too much. We shall soon be 
unable to control them at all.” 

It was two years later when competition with 
other schools made the games very popular, 
sometimes to the detriment of school work and 
when they were confined largely to the boys who 
could win the game that their positions were 
r¢ versed. 

One day when the boys had music—they had 
it only once a week and the music teacher was 
working hard to get them ready for a public 
entertainment—the twenty baseball boys said 
they had to be excused for all arrangements had 
been made to have their pictures taken at that 
hour. A man had come out from the city for 
that purpose. 

The musie teacher went to Miss Walton 
almost in tears: 
ready with only one practice a week and with 
them excused on that day!” 

That was the first Miss Walton knew they 
The next day she called the 
She said: “Boys, loyalty to our 


“How ean I get those boys 


had been excused. 
boys together. 
school means loyalty to other things besides 
baseball. It means loyalty to musie as well. 
You would be incensed and rightly so, if just as 
you were dressed for a baseball practice, | should 
come along and say that all boys taking Virgil 
must meet in my room at once. It should apply 
exactly the same way when at music time ar- 
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rangements are made for a_ baseball picture. 
Whether it was the superintendent or the coach 
who made the arrangements and had you ex- 
cused doesn’t matter. Neither of them would be 
to blame. Any other day in the week it would 
have done no harm for you to have been excused 
at this time” (a consultation period usually with 
“and neither Mr. George nor the 
coach would have reason to remember it was 
music day. But you knew it and you never 
uttered a word—you rather gloried in cutting 
music—while you know the arrangement would 
never have been made had music been thought 
of. Have you no loyalty to our school as a 
whole?” 


no classes) 


The boys took their scolding in good part, 
voluntarily tried to make some arrangement 
with the music teacher to make good their ab 
sence and seemed to appreciate the justice of 
the remarks. It was otherwise, however, with 
Mr. George. 

After school the same day he went to Miss 
Walton’s room. “I wish you to know that I 
excused those boys to have their pictures taken. 
I neither knew nor cared that it was music day 
and it is nobody’s business but my own. We 
have worked at cross purposes long enough. It 
is time for one of us to quit.” 

“Since the school board has already re-en- 
gaged you for next year that means of course 
that you wish me to quit.” 

“Yes. We work just like that,” crossing his 
fingers at right angles. “There should be but 
one opinion and that the superintendent’s!” 

Miss Walton opened her eyes wide at that. “I 
think too there should doubtless be one final 
authority and that the superintendent’s, but 
everyone has a right to have and to express his 
opinion at the proper time and place.” 

“Well, we shall never agree. We never have 
agreed. I have thought for a long time you’d 
better go.” 

“Very well.” 

“You will not hold this against me? You are 
too good a woman for this position. You can do 
better. I should think you’d want to go.” 

“I do not, however. I like this town, and my 
home and my work are pleasant here.” 

“T shall have to put a man in your place. That 
is the only way I could carry it thru. But you 
yourself must admit that a man would be better 
now that the school has grown so large.” 

“Hardly. Does your experience warrant your 
saying a man would be better?” 

“No. Sut I can make the board believe we 
need a man.” 


“All right.” Miss Walton had stood about all 
she could. She loved her work. She had been 
in eleven years and to give up her 
work was like giving up one’s own family. 

Mr. George himself seemed a little alarmed by 
what he had done. It is doubtful if he had 
meant to go so far. 

“Do you not acknowledge I have done a good 
deal for the school since 1 came?” he said. 

“Certainly. You may be right in some of 
your views that 1 do not accept. On the other 
hand I may be right in views you do not accept. 
The school may be better off that neither of us 
can go to the extreme.” 

“I do not think so. I know I am right. If 
you will do what I want we will have no 
trouble.” 

“IT can’t always do that without protest at 
least. It seems no more than fair that you 
should hear and consider my side of a question 
when there is a difference of opinion.” 

“There should be but one opinion.” 

“Then I suppose I am out.” 

“You will resign ?’”’ 

“No. You may refuse to re-elect me if that is 
your decision.” 

“The board will do that. 
against me.” 

Weeks went by. When Miss Walton returned 
from the spring vacation people began saying to 
her, “Il am so sorry you are not coming back.” 
Her reply was usually to the effect that “one 
can hardly stay always.” 

As she had said nothing about not returning, 
it was evident that he had somehow put it into 
circulation that she was not coming back and 
had given the impression that it was her own 
will. She said nothing one way or another. 
She was too deeply hurt. She had no home any- 
where in the world except the one that the people 
with whom she boarded made for her. And they 
did make it a home! She had been with them 
four years and not since her mother had died 
twelve years before had she been practically a 
member of the family. Then the school work 
was pure joy. Her disagreements with Mr. 
George did not interfere greatly with her joy in 
the work, for he had little to do with the high 
school and for days at a time she did not see 
him at all, while for weeks and months at a time 
there would be no special disagreements. When 
they did come up and were once settled she 
thought little more about them. People were 
bound to disagree more or less. How could there 
be any real thought or progress without it? 


You’ll not hold it 


(Continued on Page 74) 

















RED CROSS BLANKETS MADE IN DUBUQUE, IA., SCHOOLS, 
Just a few of the blankets knitted by the children of Dubuque, Ia., are shown in the above pete, The children 


who are members of grades three, four, five and six also made the knitting needles 


Credit is due to Miss MaryjA, 


Brownson, supervisor of art in the Dubuque schools for initiating and carrying on the work. 
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LOUISVILLE BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LOUISVLLLI KY 
J. Earl Henry, Architect, Louisville, Ky 


NEW SCHOOLHOUSES IN LOUISVILLE. spent, by the board ol education during the board, developed. This code wus not the result 


The city of Louisville has for many years en years 1915, 1916 and 1917, so that the school of a month’s study but was worked out from 
joyed a well deserved reputation for progressiv« plant excels in some respects, and in every way experience in planning schoolhouses during a 
ness in schoolhouse construction. This reputa compares favorably with the best in American period of years and from careful observation of 
tion has been greatly enhanced since 1913, whe cities. the wearing qualities of existing schools. It 
a building campaign was inaugurated that r The experience of Louisville is a strong argu provided for specific standards of planning and 
sulted in the construction of six large grack ment for continuity in the building policies of | construction and every important detail was 
schools and a high school, and the radical r boards of education, for much of the suecess of based upon actual knowledge of the educational 
construction of a number of old buildings. In the campaign was due to the careful “code” or needs of the schools, the suecess of definite types 
all a million dollars has been spent, and well plan whieh Mr. J. Earl Henry, architect of th of plans and equipment, the durability of mater- 
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ials under school conditions, and familiarity 
with local building markets. Mr. Henry’s code 
was not, however, drawn up and approved by the 
board of education 
and he himself had visited a number of cities 
in search of ideas and had satisfied themselves 
and the board of the essential correctness of the 


until after two members 


proposals. 

The final justification of any building pro- 
gram is in the ultimate completion of the build- 
ings for,which it was arranged. The Louisville 
school authorities are finding satisfaction in 
their program because the buildings have proven 
highly satisfactory educationally and econom- 
ically. 

In general the code required that all the 
buildings be fireproof, that the general arrange- 
ment be regular and straightforward, that the 
means of circulation and exit be ample, that the 
corridors be wide and light, and that the whole 
buildings have plenty of light. 

With the exception of the high school, which 
is three stories high, and one elementary school 
which is one story high, the code provided for 
two stories and basement in the buildings and a 
given schedule of rooms, as follows: 

Basement or Ground Floor—Girls’ playroom; 
boys’ playroom; main toilet for girls; main 
toilet for boys; boiler room; heating and venti- 
lating apparatus room; coal storage; girls’ locker 
room with showers; boys’ locker room with show- 
ers; combination auditorium and gymnasium; 
janitor’s room. 

First Floor — Classrooms; 
with toilet; teachers’ 
medical director’s room with toilet; emergency 
room. 

Second 


office 


room and 


principal’s 
combination 


Floor Classrooms; library; emer- 
gency toilet. 

The wode requires simplicity in the exterior 
treatment of 
Renaissance style which was adopted las re- 
sulted in especially pleasing, well proportioned 
structures in brick and cut stone. 

The fireproofing requirements have been met 


by the use of reinforced concrete columns, gird 


the buildings, and the modified 


ers and floor slabs, hollow tile partitions and 
brick exterior walls. Woodwork is limited to a 


small amount of trim and to classroom floors. 


SHAWNEE SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Earl Henry, Architect, Louisville, Ky 
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They are 
carefully proportioned to the pupil capacity of 
the respective buildings and are located with 
the double purpose of quick emergency use and 
No fire escapes are 


The stairs are marble and slate. 


rapid circulation in mind. 
provided or necessary. 

The buildings are of the well known open 
type, that is, the classrooms are arranged on one 
side of the corridor only, and the old type of 
central corridor which is direct and forbidding 
has been entirely discarded. The corridors have 
large windows opening to the rear of each build 
ing and each has light as any other part of the 
structure. 

The code takes into careful account the use 
In 
each case a gymnasium-auditorium has been 
required on the ground floor. In most of the 
buildings this room is placed to the rear and has 
been so 
opening the remainder of the school. 


of the structures for social center purposes. 


arranged that it can be used without 


The possible enlargement of each school is 
provided for by making the mechanical equip 
ment and the sanitary arrangement sufficient 
for four additional rooms and by so arranging 
the floor plans that these can be added without 


interfering with any original arrangement. 
The Boys’ High School. 
The Boys’ High School building is more elab 
than any of the 
The ornament is chiefly lim 


orate in exterior treatment 
grade buildings. 
ited to the main entrance which has been worked 
out beautifully in eut stone. The building is 
entirely fireproof, and contains 45 classrooms, 
1,505 large 


lunch room, a combined gymnasium-auditorium, 


an auditorium seating persons, a 
a central library and a number of service rooms. 
As will be seen from the accompanying floor 
plan drawings, the arrangement is particularly 
straightforward and direct. Six entrances are 
provided and as many stairways afford rapid 
circulation the several and the 
The lockers are arranged in aleoves off 


between floors 
exits. 
the main corridor and receive splendid light 
from the interior courts. 

The building is arranged so that 21 additional 
classrooms can be added. The entire sanitary 
and mechanical equipment is arranged to take 
eare of this additional number of rooms without 
changes. The building occupies a site 468 by 
525 feet and adjoining it is an athletic ground 
with a splendid concrete bleacher. 

The building cost a total of $309,000. 
architect was Mr. J. Earl Henry. 


The Shawnee School. 


The Shawnee School is fireproof thruout and 
contains eight classrooms and a combined audi- 


The 


torium-gymnasium. The building is of the open 
type and is arranged so that the classrooms can 
be ventilated by means of cross currents of air 
during the warm weather season. 
floor contains a lunch room and a manual train- 
The boiler 


and heating apparatus have been isolated in a 


The ground 
ing shop, toilets and shower rooms. 
separate wing. ‘The auditorium-gymnasium wil] 
seat the entire school and is so arranged that it 
may be entered independently of the remainder 
of the building. 

On the first floor there are three classrooms, 
a library, an office, a teachers’ room and a spe 
A domestie 
science department also occupies a room on this 
floor. 


cial room for the medical inspector. 


On the second floor there are four addi 
tional classrooms. 

The building occupies a site 300 by 400 feet 
and cost a total of slightly less than $85,000. 


The building was designed by Mr. J. 
Henry. 


Earl 
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THE LEFT HANDED PUPIL. 


Albert Earley, Principal of High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Recently while visiting a classroom, I noticed 
a left handed boy writing on a chair desk made 
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for a right handed boy. His position was awk- 
ward in the extreme. The thought flashed across 
my mind, what are we doing for left handed stu- 
dents¢ I made an investigation and found that 
with a total enrollment of 1,269, we had 46 left 


(Concluded on Page 73) 











Keeping Pace with High School Enrollment 


Americans have been charged frequently with 
prodigality in the disposition of old buildings. 
Europeans especially have remarked at the 
American state of mind which causes the second 
generation of a family to discard the old home 
and to erect a new “modern” house. The same 
criticism has been applied.to municipalities and 
to school districts because of the inclination to 
diseard public buildings after their immediate 
utility has become doubtful. The critics forgot 
that permanence was not thought of seriously 
by private or public builders of the last half of 
the nineteenth century so much as cheapness 
and immediate utility. It has been more eco 
nomical in most instances to discard old struc 
tures entirely because no amount of re-building 
would equal the advantages of a new structure 
it cost, convenience, sanitation, 
architectural beauty. 
general experience has developed an attitude of 
mind in the average man that has frequently 
overlooked genuine opportunities for economy 
thru retaining at least the shell of an old home, 
or factory, or schoolhouse. 


upkeep and 
It is a fact, however, that 


The building policies of boards of education 
have not been above the criticism of prodigality 
in this regard. 
more prosperous cities of the Pacific Coast and 
the Middle West has seen discarded high schools 
which still had many years of service in them. 
The trouble has been and still is that Americans 
think of building in terms of a generation when 


Anyone who has visited the 


they should think in terms of a century. It is 
certain that the period of beginnings in school 
house construction has come to an end and that 
The grow 


ing cost of materials and labor and the economic 


a period of conservation has begun. 


pressure which the great war has produced are 
factors which demand that the present invest 
ment in school buildings shall not be lost but 
shall be continued in use to the fullest extent, 
and that future buildings shall be 
erected with due consideration for continuing 


planned and 
the use of present facilities. 


To realize such a policy in our cities, it will 


be necessary that all school buildings shall b 











planned with the ultimate size and capacity and 


a wide range of adaptability n mind. Such 
planning will involve not only arrangement to 
take care of enlargements without interfering 
with the present external architectural features 
and withéut destroying permanent walls, win 
dows and mechanical equipment. Careful at 
tention must also be given to those deeper lying 
and more difficult proble ms involved in the rela 
tion and most advantageous use of old and ne 

portions, the reorganization and management of 
the school, the 


ments of the school, the administration and cir 


development | special ck part 


culation of classes, ete. The problems are by 


no means easy and only a few principles ean bi 


enunciated with general application Every 


schoolhouse presents its own individual situa 


tion and the local problems must be solved as 


such. 

The one principle which applies universally in 
the solution of the problems of enlarging high 
schools is that of sectional or unit planning 
Elementary schools from the nature of their 


organization can be increased almost indefinitely 
in size by duplicating existing classrooms and 
by adding proportionately to corridors, stairs, 


toilets and mechanical installations. Similar 


procedure is impossible as applied to high 


schools for the vel] planned high school buil 


ing is made up of groups ol special rooms cor 


] 
SCHOO! 


ce partments ot the 


must follow along 


responding to the 
Expansion her group lines 
and patchwork and the addition of one or two 
rooms at a time are inevitably futile. The prob 
lem can be solved best by having a complet 


no mind 


school with a maximum capacity clearly 
and by arranging that initial units and group 
of units shall be interchangeable in use and 
flexible so Tur as additions are concerned, In 
an old structure, that looked into the 
farther than the 
drafting table, the highest grade ot 


skill is 


facilities and to plan additions which shall b 


future no 


upper edge of the architect’s 


irch tectural!l 


required to prope rly utilize existing 


entirely convenient and administratively eco 


nomical. A sple 


did exampk provided in the 
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ccompanying plans of the Lyons 


Township 


high school which has successfully ep 


larged, with a big saving. 


The original building of the Lyons l'ownship 


high school in La Grange, fil. Was erected in 


Iss and has been enlarged LW1Ce Ihe 


struc- 
ture as it exists at present is included in the 
cross-hatched portions of the plans. The fur 


ther additions indicated by the solid black Sac. 


tions in the plans, are being erected at the 


present time, and at some date in th ruture 


those portions which are indicated in 


will be built. Mr. Ji ( 


architect of the additions, has 


Simpl 
outline Llewellyn, the 
worked out 
complete scheme for the building, to include the 
ultimate enlargement beyond which it will not 
be economically or educationally wise to extend 
the building. 


he euts 2ive a clue to the arrangement of 


the original conditions of the building Th 
large plans, with the ultimate extensions, show 
the changes which are now being mad th 


original structure and which will be part of the 


present extensions. It will be noted that the 


changes in the old building are in the line of 
mistakes in the assembly and 


obviating thos 


classrooms which were made whe hn the bu lding 
was first planned. It will be 
that the old 


long, nurrow 


seen part cularly 
sembly hall has been reduced to ; 


1 ] 
study hall, ighted Prom the lett ind 
rear only. Phi ide space gained in the second 
Hoor corridor and in the first floor corridor hav 


be n well used inn the shap ot locker ay eke 

lhe most Important feature of the plan is thi 
manner in which the several departments of the 
school have been grouped in units or 


sections. The placed at the 


rear where they will not disturb the 


separate 
school shops are 
academic 
been built wher 


lassrooms. Phe boil rs have 


they will afford no tire danger and the fan room 


has been located oO that it in the very heart 
of the building The present boys’ gymnasium 
heeomes the Hy rls’ eyinnasium in the completed 


structure and the room now used for the girls’ 


] ! 
ryinhasiun ultimately become the swim 
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ning "| ~ wa’ lacker * oll ks) 
ing poo. hie prose boy imocKker room Vill po ipilities of rrouping department 11 high 
be used ultimately for bievel torage while the school and of segregating noisy sh ps wid yu 
girls’ locker and dri ing rooms remain perma nasium ( omplete reulation. wide flexibilits 
" rorea ft ro . | ra r( ire Col ] , 
nently where they are. Similar chang : ;, and interchangeability of accommodations, ac 
te ates n the selene ri cademi . . } 
emplated . UM CLO | academi cessibility of public departments, centralization 
room groups of administration, ind ‘complete protection 
Ee nin oa - . a ae. 
Circulation plendidly provided for in th rainst panic and fire are notable features of 
building; the old as well as the new stairway nian 
have been carefully adjusted to meet the nec . _ 
a | BUILDING AND FINANCE 
ary changes in the floor levels and to provid , : 
és lat} Che 1918 budget of the chools of Grand 
PAsSV eIre ' . ( vit . 
_ Circulation and Feady ex Rapids, Mich., provides for an appropriation of 
lhe present extensions give the building a $948,535.50, or an increase of $105,911.09 Salary 
total seating capacity of nine hundred pupils increases amounting to $62,756 are responsibl 
: o,8 ; ° ‘ . fi a | re part f the ; ithe | mi t asker 
and ultimate additions will give it a capavity of for a large part of the additional amount asked 
by the schools 


1,200 and will provide for a larg: 
auditorium and gymnasium 


The entire plat illustrate very 
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chairman of the special committee, providing 
for a new high school, a junior high school and 
the remodeling of an old high school into a 
junior high. The estimated cost of the improve 
ments is $775,000 The question of postponing 
building activities until the close of the war was 
brought up, but it was the sense of the board 
and the citizens that the present inadequate 
facilities could no longer be tolerated and that 
work must go on 

The 
lecided 
warrants 
bond issue 
and modernize 

The board of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
taken steps to install fire protection facilities in 
the where these are found necessary 
The action was taken following careful inspec 
tions of all the buildings by members of the state 
department. 


the 


has 
plant 
for a 
remodel 


school board of Bellefontaine, O., 
that the condition of the school 
immediate action and has asked 
of $105,000 with which to 
the school buildings 


school 


schools 


n spect ion 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENCEMENT IN 1918. 

Not the least of the benefits which the Ameri- 
can people are receiving from the war into 
which German aggression has plunged them, is 
the test which every principle of life and every 
custom and habit of a public or private nature 
are undergoing. And while the schools are less 
affected because of the sheltered place they 
occupy in the hearts of the nation, school cus- 
toms are changing rapidly and permanently as a 
result of war times. Graduation as an old estab- 
lished school tradition is coming in for radical 
revision and in some quarters the suggestion has 
been seriously entertained that all graduation 
exercises be abolished during the duration of 
the war. 

We trust that no school board will make this 
serious mistake. If ever graduation was desir- 
able, it is doubly so at the present time. In a 
real sense, graduation is a part of the home fires 
that we, who cannot go to France, must keep 
alive. 

The commencement season is one of true joy 
and happiness in the lives of children, and it 
should not be denied them when the clouds are 
hanging so heavily on the maturer men and 
women. These clouds will not weigh so heavily 
if parents and friends share in the joys of the 
youth, for this is real joy,—not senseless or 
sensuous pleasure—and it has a value in keep- 
ing up our morale. 

The wise superintendent and principal will un- 
derstand how to make graduation exercises truly 
worth while in these times. They will know how 
to increase its effectiveness as an educational and 
a civic force, as a factor in the Americanization 
of our foreign-born population, and as a means 
of cementing all our communities. It will not 
be difficult to eliminate the frills and extra- 
vagances of other years, and to drop those cus- 
toms and habits that are so important at twelve 
and eighteen and that seem so trivial and child- 
ishly extravagant to the maturer parent and 
neighbor. Democratic simplicity in a single 
afternoon or evening program will be most valu- 


able. 








TOO GREAT CENTRALIZATION. 

The director of manual training in a north- 
central city writes the following letter, which 
points to a common condition in smaller com- 
munities : 

“During the past 15 years I have been con- 
nected with a number of public school systems 
in several different states, nearly all of which, 
in addition to many others which I have visited 
and observed during this time, seemed deficient 
in one particular. This the absence of a certain 
administrative feature which is characteristic 
of nearly all other organizations; a proper and 
reasonable division of authority based upon the 
principle that any individual should deal on oc- 
casions of difficulty or when in case of con- 
tinued difficulty with his immediate superior, 
and in case of continued difficulty or continued 
need, with progressively higher authority. 
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“My experience and observations are confined 
almost entirely to small and medium-sized cities, 
altho I understand that similar conditions exist 
in larger cities also; and I know positively that 
there are many schoolmen of larger calibre who 
fall down in this one particular of business ad- 
ministration; men who burden themselves with 
a great mass of detail which could be handled 
by some subordinate fully qualified for such 
duties. This leads not only to a lack of time for 
the man higher up to perform the larger tasks 
which no one else is qualified to perform but 
frequently leads to misunderstanding, embar- 
rassment, and difficulty among his subordinates. 

“In a business or manufacturing plant the 
man at the top has no time for infinite detail, 
but is represented in the various departments by 
his immediate subordinates, and they in turn by 
others, and so on down, with the result that a 
man is under the direct supervision of his im- 
mediate superior and gets instructions from him. 
This is not true of the average American public 
school system and I think it ought to be.” 

While the condition described is almost as 
rare in large cities as the American wild pigeon, 
it is a cause of trouble in many middle-size and 
small towns. It is inevitably the result of a 
misinterpretation of the purpose of centralizing 
powers and is due to weakness or lack of experi- 
ence and understanding on the part of the super- 
intendent. Its effect is destructive of freedom 
on the part of the teacher and it is followed by 
a lack of initiative on the part of both princi- 
pals, teachers and special supervisors. The re- 
action that ultimately sets in either unseats the 
superintendent or causes the members of the 
school board to resume functions 
which they long ago relinquished. 

It is essential to the success of every school 
system that the superintendent carefully bal- 
ance the duties and responsibilities of every ad- 
ministrative and executive officer from himself 
down to the simple department head, so that 
each may exercise intelligent freedom as well as 
just authority. The school cannot teach democ- 
racy if it does not exercise democracy in its own 


executive 


government. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN 
NEW YORK. 

District school organization has been restored 
in New York State after township organization 
had been in effect about one year. The latter 
plan was shelved without an adequate trial be- 
cause of misunderstanding, prejudice and pure 
selfishness. 

The township law which was passed thru the 
initiative of Deputy Commissioner Thomas E. 
Finegan was one of the best pieces of rural 
school legislation which New York has had in 
several decades. Its chief purpose was to better 
centralize authority by reducing the number of 
school boards, to weed out the very small rural 
school by means of consolidation and to equalize 
the burden of taxation. There are in the state 
8,800 schools with an enrollment of less than 
ten pupils; the cost in the various districts 
varies so greatly that farmers pay as much as 
five times the taxes of their neighbors in ad- 
joining districts; the rural boards administer 
thé schools without budgets and frequently with- 
out regard for professional and official advice 
or direction. Practically all these evils the 
township law eliminated by permitting consoli- 
dation, by enlarging the taxable area, by fixing 
a specific method of budget making and tax 
levying, and by reducing the number of boards. 

A majority of the farmers of the state errou- 
eously read into the law a mandatory consolida- 
tion clause which did not exist, and a phys:cal 
training requirement which is part of another 
law. But the chief opposition came from the 


richer farmer who enjoys an exceedingly low 
tax rate and who is afraid of the readjustment 
which will follow the inclusion of poorer with 
richer districts in the larger township units. In 
some instances practically the entire tax of a 
district has come from the railroad whose right- 
of-way forms the largest single piece of taxable 
property. Political expediency dictated to the 
legislators and the other members of the state 
administration to listen to the complaints of 
these “taxpayers” whose regard for the educa- 
tion of their own and their neighbors’ children 
is less than the saving of a few dollars. 

Here is an instance in which democracy has 
defeated itself and its own advancement. Gover- 
nor Whitman has done his state an inealeulable 
harm by stopping for some time the wheels of 
country school progress. 


HYSTERIA HARMFUL. 
In the midst of the colossal struggle in which 
we are engaged it is not to be expected that we 
shall 


events of the day and the adjustments which we 


remain cold and calm concerning the 
must make in our social and economic life. The 
struggle is too titanic and the upheavals too 
much like the explosion of a mine in the fight- 
ing zone, not to affect publie officials as well as 
private citizens. There is no need, however, of 
acting as tho we were suffering from shell shock 
in such matters as education. 

The first ery of a self constituted critie need 
pot rob school boards of common sense. To 
smell enemy propaganda in every petty detail of 
the schools simply because some German school 
master may have worked along the same lines 
is hardly sensible. Beeause a German has per- 
verted American inventions like the submarine 
to murderous uses is no reason why we should 
not apply the best of German ideas to our own 
advaneement and thereby to the downfall of 
militarism and imperialism. 

Criticism in these times must be examined 
even more closely than in times of peace fer the 
soundness of the reasons and motives bacl’ of it. 
Vigilance and clear headed administration of 
the schools is a need of the day. It is the 
school board’s part of our great task of “carry- 
ing on” and “keeping the home fires burning” 
while the fight for democracy is being won on 


the fields of France. 
DISCARDING OLD BUILDINGS. 


Certainly this is not a year for discarding 
old school buildings or for tearing down struc- 
tures that can be in any way added to or re- 
modeled so that they are educationally and 
hygienically adequate. 

Americans have been extremely prodigal in 
their building projects. Like our new rich 
whose younger generations cannot live in the 
homes of their fathers, school boards have been 
in the habit of discarding schoolhouses as soon 
as they have been outgrown or have shown signs 
of wear. The fact that building has been cheap 
and schoolhouses have been constructed largely 
of wood has contributed to the wasteful policies 
of school authorities. We are rapidly approach- 
ing the end of that period in our economic his- 
tory. The rising burden of taxation and the 
enormous requirements of the war demand that 
we conserve all our public and private resources 
in the form of school buildings and other pub- 
lie works. It is not too much to ask that school 
boards consider very carefully the possibility of 
undertaking to throw 


reconstruction before 


away schoolhouses which are now in use. 


THE OBSTRUCTIONIST. 

Of all the manifold kinks in human nature, 
the tendency of some persons to obstruct what 
they do not originate, is the strongest and the 
most annoying defect. In a public official, par- 
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ticularly a school board member, the trait makes 
the man a nuisance, if not a positive menace 
to the community. 

In all human affairs the dissenter has a place 
provided he is sane and reasonable and holds to 
his position with fairness and regard for the 
rights of others. He is even positively valuable 
for his presence has an influence on the majority 
and he compels them to think straight and act 
straight. He moderates their enthusiasm, 
checks their excess of championship for a cause. 
He may be a good balance wheel in public 
action and he may effect many a valuable co:n- 
promise. In a democracy he is inevitably a part 
of every government and of every private as 
well as public enterprise. 

But he is a serious menace when he merely 
criticizes to vent his spleen or to give voice to 
his prejudice. 
partisan of the socialist party that is so un- 
democratic as to be seditious. The man of this 


He is destructive when he is a 


type not only obstructs progress and delays the 
necessary development of the schools; he is not 
true to his oath of office and he should be re- 
moved. 


STATE SUPERVISION SUCCESSFUL. 

During two years, 1916 and 1917, the State of 
Minnesota, thru its education department has 
had complete control over the plans and specifi- 
cations for new school buildings. More than 
four hundred schoolhouses have been erected 
from plans, prepared by fifty odd architects and 
engineers under rules made by Mr. 8. A. Challi- 
mann, commissioner of school buildings. 

It is interesting to note that the state super- 
vision as exercised in Minnesota is entirely suc- 
cessful and has led to a new standard of school 
house planning and construction in the state. 
Correct lighting, ventilation .and sanitation, 
safety against panic and fire, and the careful 
adjustment of buildings to educational needs 
has become universal in all new structures. 
Even the quality of design and the character of 
construction has been improved and a big step 
in the direction of more general fireproofing has 
been noted. 

The success of the law has been due in no 
small measure to the tact, ability and reason- 
ableness of Commissioner 8S. A. Challman upon 
whose shoulders the entire burden of initiating 
the rules, preparing public opinion for them and 
administering them, has rested. The rules have 
now the full force and effect of law. 

The example of Minnesota might well be fol- 
lowed by all states. 


TWO SUPERINTENDENCY CONTESTS. 

Boston and New York City are at the present 
time in the throes of campaigns for the selection 
of superintendents of schools. The contests are 
hot and bitter and they afford several striking 
parallels. In each city there is a movement for 
limiting the candidates to be considered to local 
men. In fact the argument has been advanced 
in the first city of New England that not only 
residence but birth, should be the determining 
factor in the choice of a local man. In New 
York City, the Mayor has taken a hand in the 
contest and serious disagreement is reported be- 
tween him and the president of the board of 
education because of the latter’s announcement 
that he would insist upon consideration of the 
best schoolmen of the country no matter where 
they hail from or where they are at present 
working. 

School boards in small cities may well sit 
back and observe with a smile the actions of the 
two leading educational centers of the country 
in thus settling their superintendency problems. 
In any community but New York City or Bos- 
ton, such actions as some of the newspapers and 
school people are engaging in would be con- 
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sidered provincial and indicative of a low edu- 
cational standard. From their superior heights 
the newspapers and the people of these metro- 
politan cities would sharply criticize the small 
cities and their school boards for their lack of 
vision and narrowness in taking a like stand. 
However, the rest of the country can draw but 
one conclusion from the insistance of these cities 
in limiting their available candidates to local 
men: Each community is self sufficient and 
contains all the possible wisdom in educational 
administration and supervision within its own 
teaching corps. 


A SCHOOL-BOARD SECRETARY. 

To anyone who has visited school board offices 
in American cities the difference in the type of 
men who preside over the educational and the 
business departments is as striking as it is uni- 
form. For while the superintendents are of a 
splendid professional type, the secretaries are 
quite uniformly high grade, cultured business- 
men. 

A secretary who has appealed to us as the 
most representative of those holding office in the 
large cities is Dr. George Gerwig, of Pittsburgh, 
who has presided over the non-professional ad- 
ininistrative affairs of his city since the organi- 
zation of the present small school board. To 
know the excellent condition of the business 
affairs of the Pittsburgh district, to see the 
harmony and efficiency that prevails in the ad- 
ministration offices, and to learn of the labor 
that has been required in the transformation 
from the old subdistrict days to the present 
time, is to understand Dr. Gerwig’s ability as 
Of no mean im- 
portance in contributing to his effectiveness in 
solving the business problems of the schools, the 
observer will find to be Dr. Gerwig’s high ideals, 
his splendid understanding of the purpose of his 
work and his scrupulous observance of the prin- 
ciple that educational interests are suprerre. 
And the last mentioned is the secret of his su-- 
cess and the origin of his power. 

Would that every secretary had the vision to 
see that school finance and accounting, school 
building program and repair schedules, supply 
purchasing and distribution, every phase of the 
business affairs of the schools, are but means 
to an end—the education of children! 


an organizer and executive. 


ILLITERACY IN THE U. S. A. IN 1918. 

The school board member who has in the past 
made light of the illiteracy situation in the 
United States because like the poor, we will 
always have the ignorant foreigner and negro 
with us, must be moved by the recent révelations 
of Secretary Lane. If any one could for an in- 
stant doubt the effect of illiteracy the statement 
that more than 30,000 men in the first draft 
could not read or write in any language, will 
make him an ardent advocate of a nation wide 
drive against adult illiteracy wherever and 
among whatever classes of Americans it he 
found. These soldiers who are to help make 
the world safe for democracy are in the situa- 
tion that “they cannot sign their names; they 
cannot read their orders posted daily on bulletin 
boards in camp; they cannot read their manual 
of arms; they cannot read their letters or write 
home; they cannot understand the signals or 
follow the signal corps in time of battle.” 

3ut the evil is even deeper and more danger- 
ous than its influence upon our winning of the 
war indicates. Says Mr. Lane: “I beg you to con- 
sider the economic loss arising out of this con- 
dition. If the productive labor value of an 
illiterate is less by only fifty cents a day than 
that of an educated man or woman, the country 
is losing $825,000,000 a year thru illiteracy. 
This estimate is no doubt under rather than 
over the real loss. The Federal Government 
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and the States spend millions of dollars in try- 
ing to give information to the people in rural 
districts about farming and home-making. Yet 
3,700,000 or 10 per cent of our country folk 
cannot read or write a word. They cannot read 
a bulletin on agriculture, a farm paper, a food 
pledge card, a Liberty Loan appeal, a newspaper, 
the Constitution of the United States, or their 
Bibles, nor can they keep personal or business 
accounts. An uninformed democracy is not a 
democracy. A people who cannot have means 
of access to the mediums of public opinion and 
to the messages of the President and the acts 
of Congress, can hardly be expected to under- 
stand the full meaning of this war, to which 
they all must contribute, in life or property or 
labor.” 

Plainly we are confronted with the very con- 
dition which the founders of the Republic fore- 
saw when they held that universal education is 
necessary to the perpetuity of our government 
and of all our institutions. 

The question is squarely up to school boards. 
What will you do about it? 


BUSINESS HEADS OF SCHOOLS TO 
MEET. 

In the spring of 1910 five secretaries of boards 
of education met in the office of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education at Washington and drew 
up an outline for a uniform system of school 
accounting. They agreed to introduce the sys- 
tem in their respective cities and to aid in 
whatever way possible in promoting the intro- 
duction of better school accounting. From that 
beginning dates the organization of the Na- 
tional School Accounting Officers’ Association 
which is one of the smallest in number but the 
strongest in influence and actual effectiveness 
of the many educational associations in the 
United States. 

As in 1910, the association meets annually 
with a definite program of work in hand. Its 
members do not, following the example of some 
teachers’ organization, content themselves with 
discussing questions and rehashing them yearly 
for the “inspiration” that may be obtained; they 
take up the big problems in business administra- 
tion and, after thoro discussion, formulate a 
set of principles or a code and seek for it accept- 
ance on the part of school boards and legisla- 
tures. The association has worked out a plan 
for uniform accounting, a plan for the classifi- 
cation of accounts, a code for measuring school 
buildings. It has in hand at present studies 
of janitor service, school supply purchasing and 
is co-operating with a committee of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the N. EF. A. 
in a study of standards for the design and con- 
struction of schoolhouses. 

The association will hold its seventh annual 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y., on May 21-22-98 
The program which has been prepared includes 
addresses and discussions on eleven distinct 
topics that are of importance during this year 
of war when rising costs and increased educa- 
tional demands have enormously complicated 
the business and financial problems of the 
schools and have made the task of the school 
business manager and secretary doubly difficult 
and important. The program also provides for 
four “forums” for the discussion of present day 
difficulties and local questions of general in- 
terest. 

We believe that it will be to the interest of 
all city school districts to be represented at the 
convention. 


Modern educators pride themselves on the dis- 
covery of the doctrine of interest. Still it was 
plato who first urged: “Do not then train boys 
to learning by force and harshness, but direct 
them to it by what amuses their minds. 
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School Soand Jounal 
PLAY 


Supt. R. C. Clark, Seymour, Conn. 


A college professor recently asked a group of 
school superintendents, with whom he was din- 
ing, “what is the greatest difficulty you have to 
meet?” The answers were varied and on the 
whole uninteresting until the long suffering 
superintendent of several small towns answered, 
“Thieves.” 

Now this superintendent worked in eminently 
respectable small agricultural 
where adults and children were above the aver 
age in honesty. The professor was therefor 
puzzled but the other superintendents, who had 
rather small towns knew that he had reference 
to the superintendents in large places who wait 


communities, 


until the small towns have their teaching force 
for the year complete or nearly so and then 
sweep down taking away the best teachers. 

The teacher is the most important factor in 
any school. The task of selection, therefore, is 
extremely burdensome especially in towns where 
only small salaries are available. Yet the super- 
intendents agreed that they were ready and will- 
ing to assume the burdens when it presented it 
self in the right time and manner. “T want my 
teachers to have every chance of promotion,” 
said one, “and when another superintendent can 
offer her advantages in the way of salary or 
teaching conditions which T can not meet, T let 
I do wish, 
however, that the big fellows would be mor 
considerate.” 

Several stories were told. One said that he 
had talked with the superintendent of a city 
school system. Incidentally he had mentioned 
that he was hiring teachers early. 
the reply. “Go ahead. 
then I will come around and hire mine.” He 
did. Many of the best were taken by the lure of 
one or two hundred dollars more than the small 


her go. I am even glad to help her. 


“Yes,” was 
Hire your teachers earls 


town man could offer. 

On August twentieth one man had his 88 
teaching positions filled. On August twenty 
School began 
September fourth. All six went to men who 


eighth there were six vacancies. 


were “in no hurry to fill vacancies.” 

One superintendent had hired an inexperi 
enced teacher, direct from Normal School. <A 
month later she came to him and asked to be 
released as she had been offered a position nearer 
home at more salary. 

One large town had found that after schoo) 
began that the teaching force was not lara: 
enough. It, therefore, went to its little next 
door neighbors and hired teachers that had 
already started their work. 

A college graduate applied for two positions 
in July, one in a small city, one in a large town. 
The city position was uncertain and she ac 
cepted the town job. After she had been teach 
ing a month the city superintendent, failing to 
find a better candidate, offered a larger salary 
than the town could pay. She went after a 
thirty days’ notice. Meanwhile, the candidates, 
who had been favorably considered for the town 
position, had taken positions elsewhere, and an 
overworked superintendent was obliged to repeat 
the whole work incidental to hiring another 
teacher. 

When Mark Twain was on a trip to Europe, 
the rumor was circulated in this country that he 
had died. He at once eabled the New York 
papers, “The news of death is greatly exagger 
ated.” The term thieves is of course an exag 
geration. One who is out to win regardless of 
the rights of others can find more fertile fields 
than education. Yet I am free to say that in 
this matter superintendents can show much 


more consideration for each other and for th 
good of education generally. 

“But how? 
communities demand experienced 
merit. 


Vacancies occur and the wi althy 
teachers of 
Furthermore excellent teachers have a 
right to the larger and more attractive posi 
In reply to this I shall offer several 


suggestions. 


tions.” 


The cities and the larger towns can hire teach 


ers early. In many places the number of teach 


ing positions is the same from year to vear. lh 
others the growth is uniform and ean be cor 
rectly estimated. In a rapidly growing town 
with a large floating population was found 
that by a summer census the number of teacher 
needed for the year to follow could be estimated 


anecurately. By this method the school officer 


vere able, not only to play fair with their 
maller neighbors but to inerease their own 
efficieney. They had a larger choice of candi 
dates and service was continuous. 

Definite plans for organizations should be 


made early. One superintendent decided during 
September that he needed an assistant. H 
therefore engaged a teacher from a nearby town 


who accepted Of course she worked her thirts 


days’ notice but the room was brok 


Up and 
ner new position was vacant until she could take 
t Assuming it possible, how much better it 
would have been for all Cconce rned if this POsi- 
tion had been created and filled in July or 
August. 


In a large teaching foree there ar 


bound to 


he vacancies arising trom sickness a sudden 

changing of conditions in various ways. It js 
; “at | stent 

the « xception when the super ntendent does not 


find that there are several vacancies to fill dur- 
ing the school vear. 

Some towns meet this condition Ly hiring two 
or three extra teachers. These are Women of 
ver atility and until a permanent vacaney occurs 
are used as substitutes. The 


finds his worry less and his efficiency 


superintendent 
increased, 
Such teachers mav be the best and highest paid 
teachers on the tore Teachers of « Xperiences 
and ability may be paid a bit extra for doing 
this kind of work. One town takes one or two 
local girls, who have good records at high schoo] 
and normal] school. These “are mice apprentices 
tc the best teachers and by the time permanent 
vacancies occur they are ready for the positions, 


[ am sure that one thing we need to remember 


most of all is that we are engag dina business 
that is larger than our town or state even. Fair 
play and co-operation are important words in 


tne ck ! oT A SC hool official. 


MORE OR LESS 


Being the Story of a Teacher, a Board of Education and Ten Dollars. 
Stephen M. Case, Franklin, N. J. 


Oral ard written discussions have titles. 1 hey 
are necessary in order that the hearer or reader 
may know what the speaker or author is advo 
The text, More or Less, 
pages of the minute books of boards of educatio: 
of the 48 states of the Union. The following, 
which appeared in the Newark, New 


cating. is found on th 


af, rsey 


Evening News, will illustrate the point: 


Teacher Problem Bothers Board. 
Special Service of the NEWS. 

Branchville, March 23.—The Montague Board 
of Education is having difficulty in getting a new 
teacher for the Church School. Some weeks ago 
Miss Mary Lillis Day, a normal school graduate 
gave notice that she would resign February Ist 
if her monthly salary of $45 was not increased 
to $55. The Board refused and Miss Day re 
signed. Some days ago the Board offered an 
Albany, (N. Y.) woman the place at $55. Clerk 
John Middleton, who is not a member. of the 
Board, tefidered his resignation, but the Board 
refused to accept it. Miss Day is the danghter 
of Mrs. Edna H. Day, teacher in the River School 
in Montague, and a life-long resident of that 
township. 

The foregoing is quoted as a specific case and 
cenerates food for thought—‘More or Less” 
generally. Fourteen years’ experience as a 
schoolman has demonstrated to my satisfactior 

1. That the cheapest teacher is usually hired 

9. That the resignation of a good teacher 
will be accepted before an increase of $10 a 
month will be granted, and a new teacher will 
be given an equal or more salary that would 
have retained the old teacher who had made 
good. 

3. That teaching gives more 
eost than any other occupation on earth. 

The valedictorian of a 
when offered a position asked $75 a month. An 


value for less 
normal school ( ] iss 


other member of the same class and sex was 
hired for $60. Many letters of application state 
salary asked, and almost invariably the lowest 
bidder gets the place. Men buy made-to-order 
clothes because they want to select a good qual- 
ity of cloth, a satisfactory design, a good fit, a 


and something that will hold its 
The price—the last con- 
A teacher selected in this 
academically and 


choice of style, 
shape and wear well. 
sideration—they pay. 
business like was would be 
nedagogically prepared, have an attractive per 
sonality, fill the position satisfactorily, possess 
initiative, stay more than one year, be a socio- 
logical factor in the neighborhood, and receive 
sufficient salary to diseount bills. A teacher 
bargained for in the opposite manner, possibly 
would be questionably qualified, 
experi- 


mental in the position, lack individuality, serve 


the regular way, 


have an unimpressive personality, be 


her term and exist in the community and save 
enough from her last check to get away in June. 

Tnnumerable instances are on record where a 
satisfactory teacher could not “make both ends 
meet” and had the good sense to ask more 
money, with this result. The board of educa- 
tion in its unanimous, or insufficiently divided, 
lack of wisdom released the teacher and men- 
tioned acquaintances, friends of acquaintances, 
or letters on file, with this result. An unknown 
quantity is to receive as much as or more salary 
than the teacher who “made good” had more 
than earned. The new find is possessed with the 
knowledge that the previous teacher resigned, 
and an insane desire to change things from the 
way she found them, with this result. School 
conditions are the idle conversation of the talk- 
ers, and the board of education is, as one mem- 
ber expressed it, “damned if they do, and 
damned if they don’t,” with this result: New 
board members are voted into office at the next 
election and they proceed to proceed, with the 
same result. (Add up your experiences and 
insert. ) 

Considering production and cost, no business 
on earth ean show larger dividends than educa 
tion. Pay a beginning teacher $70 a month to 
educate 35 children twenty days of five hours 
each, and the cost is $0.10 per child per day, an 
amount that would starve a pig, but on which a 
child’s education continues to exist. “Tive and 


Concluded n Page 75) 
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. faypole Dance with the Victrola. Community Day, 
er | State Normal School, Florence, Alabama. 
ess | | {Hl} 
ae k that 
* 1 i Do you know tha 
| h l d R d 
| The Victrola and Victor Records 
] furnish the best music for plays, festivals and pageants for May Day, Field Day and all closing 
‘| exercises, indoor and outdoor? 
| | Are you giving an outdoor féte? Use the Victrola. There are records for 100 Games and 
i | Dances. 
} 
its | i} Are you planning an Eighth Grade or High School Commencement? Teach your songs 
‘on- || with the Victrola, saving time and securing correct singing. Let the Victrola furnish your 
pr | incidental music with orchestra, band, violin, cello, harp, ete. 
int | ° Tr. .-s 
wl | 7 Are you giving Shakespeare’ s ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’? If so, use the exquisite 
sess music of Mendelssohn. The following selections are not only used in giving the play, but are 
cio- also freely interpreted by the younger children in mimetic play: 
al 35625 {A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Overture Intermezzo (After Act II) (Hermia Loses Her Way, and 
cher | 12 in.$1.25 | Victor Concert Orchestra 35527 the Hard Men Enter) Victor Concert Orchestra 
‘ibly 74560 (Scherzo (Play of the Elves) (After Act I) 12 in.$1,25 ) Nocturne Lae Act 111) (The four Athenians are put | 
fied. a: Py Philadelphia S h —— to sleep by the magic flower of Puck) 
: 12 in. $1.50 | iladelphia Symphony Orchestra Wister Consnsts Gechatien | 
pe ) 55060 {Song (from Act II) —“You Spotted Snakes” 31159 {Wedding March (After Act IV) iF 
erve | 12 in. $1.50 | Victor Women’s Chorus _}? jn $1.00 | Pryor’s Band 
save | 
pe The following Folk Dances and Singing Games, played by Victor | 
ini | Band, are useful at this season of the year: | 
nore ” 
mee: 17087 | Maypole Dance (Bluff King Hal Old Zip Coon (American Country | 
ded 10 in. 75c\|Minuet (‘‘Don Juan 18356 Dance) | 
aed, 18010 {Sellenger’s Round (Old English) 10 in. 75¢)Lady of the Lake (American Coun- 
no 7 10 in. 75e (Gathering Peascods (Old English) try Dance) . | 
a Come, Let Us Be Joyful (2) Kull- The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is the 
own | 17761 } dansen No. 2 17567 J} Miller 
lary 10in, 75e | Soage Pretty Girls (2) The First 10 in. 75¢)Leoby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans 
more of May and Barley Grow 
h the 
rned, Suggest to your outgoing class that they choose as their memorial to the school a 
n the Victrola XXV. No other gift can furnish so much real pleasure and useful service. 
chool Have you received your copy of the New 1918 Edition of the 
tie ~ I . 
talk- Graded List? If not, see your Victor dealer, or drop a post-card 
mem- to the 
and Educational Department 
New 
next Victor Talking Machine Co. 
h the 
and Victrola XXV, $75 Camden, N. J. 
: specially manufactured 
for School use | 
iness When the Victrola is not in use, the 
. horn can be placed under the instru 
duca ment safe and secure from danger. a 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
ith to ws t it trom dust peer ita non - Se 
hours by irresponsible people ew \ vas Oa 
vy, an Za To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
2 ad AN. sae trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
ich a . - products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
e and —— ———— oo 
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Degrak 


proves upon 
varnish — and costs about one-half. 


everything, including 28% Ammonia. 


KovsToNA 


service. 


Write today 


620 Keystona Bldg. 





Most Important-- 
to School Boards 


This year you must combat high material and 
labor costs as you never have before. Economy 
will be the key note and dominating factor. 


FOR DESKS 
Floors and 
Woodwork 


Will help you keep down your expenses because it im- 
shellac and every variety of interior 


hours—is exceedingly elastic and durable 


FOR WALLS 
Washable--Non -Fading 


Will save you money because two coats do the work of 
the ordinary five and gives you many more years of 
Thousands of school houses throughout the 
country have always used Keystona for their walls. 


Send for full information 


Degrah leaflet showing sample on paper gladly sent 
upon request—also Keystona folder showing 12 color 
variations especially adapted for school house use be- 
cause of their restful and light reflecting colors. These 
12 colors are assorted in four combinations of three 
colors each for wainscoting, wall and ceiling. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CoO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


one. 
| them. 
thrift stamps 


Dries in three 
and resists 


go on. 


show pictures— $40.00. 
terns $29.00 up. 


427 Atlas Block 

















*“*McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


“Over There,” 


the struggle rages. 
utmost to defend and protect our civilization; they 
are ready to make any sacrifice, even the supreme 


Over here, we are also doing our utmost to help 
Our schools are supplying boys to help 
work the farms, teaching conservation, selling 
even Liberty bonds. 

They are going outside of regular school work and 
doing a big [national emergency work; but there is one 


danger. So much diversion of interest must not interfere 
with regular school work. 


| The schools must increase their efficiency, to carry on 
the extra work. Now as never before they must employ 
Visual Instruction in the classwork. 





Automatic Sciopticon with 400 w. 
Mazda lamp ready to connect and 


McIntosh 


The boys are doing their 


The cause of education must 


And when pictures are 
shown by a McIntosh Hon- 
est Lantern, they give you 
the brightest, cleanest, 
best results, with the least 
effort. 


Slide Catalogs 
A—Agriculture and Extension 
E—Geography and Industries 
Other lan- H—History, Civics, Biography 

Stereopticon 
Company 


Chicago 











Schoolhouse Construction During the War 


Some Pertinent Opinions of Prominent School Officials and Architects on the 
Article by Mr. J. C. Llewellyn, in the March Issue of the Journal 


Schoolhouse Construction and the War. 

It is evident more and more as our prepara- 
tion for the great contest proceeds, that educa- 
tion is quite as necessary for the waging of a 
successful war, as armies and navies, and that 
our supply of highly trained men and women in 
the sciences as well as the industries, is in no 
way adequate to meet the present, to say nothing 
of future demand. 

It has not taken us very long to learn that 
modern warfare is largely a contest of mechan- 
isms, that for every man who fights there must 
be at least one skilled in some occupation neces- 
sary to effective military work. There is a ser- 
ious shortage, according to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education of women trained in 
home economics which, if not remedied, will 
hamper educational progress and the food con- 
servation campaign. 

The same board has found it necessary, and for- 
tunately, possible under the Smith-Hughes act, 
to organize part-time and evening classes in large 
shipbuilding centers for the training of workmen 
in order to make possible the carrying out of the 
shipping program. In fact, there is every evi- 
dence that vocational training for war emergency 
occupations must become general thruout the 
country if we are to successfully meet the great 
problem now before us. 

Our allies in the struggle have already profited 
by their experience, and tho suffering from its ef- 
fects, are now planning for greater educational 
progress. Bleeding and weary France had intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies, a measure 
which will extend the compulsory education per- 
iod of all her children. 

The Educational Bill recently pending in the 
House of Commons, represents the most radical 
extension of educational activities England has 
ever known. In introducing the measure, which 
was the result of long investigation by special 


committee, involving large expenditures, Mr. 
Fisher said: “Obviously the first requirements 
for a better England must be better education.” 

The Latin-American countries, keenly alive to 
the demands of the future, are already taking 
steps to advance education to meet conditions 
after the war. Brazil is preparing for its cattle 
raising industry and is establishing several large 
agricultural colleges where agriculture and cattle 
raising will be scientifically taught. 

Figures from the same source show that Chile 
is conducting a campaign for new schools and at 
a recent session of its Congress, $3,650,000 was 
authorized for new buildings on land owned by 
the government. 

Argentina has put into effect comprehensive 
compulsory education laws and so active has been 
their operation that 13.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion is now said to be enrolled in the schools. 

In striking contrast with the extraordinary 
activities of other lands, it seems to me that we 
in this country are not yet fully alive to our 
responsibility and are laying down on the job. 

From all quarters come the reports that fixed 
building programs are being abandoned and that 
much needed school improvements are either tem- 
porarily set aside or indefinitely postponed. 

This is a lamentable situation and its effect 
upon the economic preparedness and welfare of 
the country is apt to be far more serious than 
might be supposed. 

In fact, we are facing, what in my opinion, is 
an impending crisis in the conservation of the 
nation’s educational and school building re- 
sources, and never before in the history of the 
country, was there greater need or a more serious 
crisis than at the present moment. 

I am of the opinion that we are not making the 
wisest, nor even the widest use of our present 
school building equipment and that by a judicious 
and careful readjustment based upon present re- 





quirements, the total pupil efficiency of the 
schools of the country, could be increased, possi- 
bly ten per cent, but surely five per cent, and 
were this accomplished, I am also firmly of the 
opinion that present equipment cannot be made 
to care for the natural increase in school popula- 
tion, and the extraordinary demand now being 
made and which will continue to be made, with- 
out serious handicap to the cause of education 
generally. 

For this reason, there must be no serious halt 
in the onward movement. 

Not only must school building continue un 
abated, and the schools brought to the highest 
efficiency, but the whole scheme of industrial edu 
cation must be organized in a manner to make up 
for the depletion of the world’s skilled workers. 

A great constructive work lies before us, not 
only in the readjustment of our educational sys 
tem to meet the new conditions, but in the build 
ings to house it, as well. 

To curtail the building of schoolhouses, is, no 
doubt, wise, if by curtailment is meant putting a 
check on wild and wanton extravagances. Pres 
ent tendencies have been somewhat in the direc 
tion of over-elaboration, ill-considered plans and 
inefficient buildings, and I am in accord with any 
movement which will put a stop to such, but not 
with the policy of setting aside or indefinitely 
postponing long projected and much _ needed 
school improvements, on the ground of economy 
or high building costs. 

When President Wilson issued his war procla 
mation and called upon the people of the United 
States to conserve their resources for the strug 
gle ahead, he did not mean that they should stop 
spending money. There is every reason to the 
contrary. The markets of the world are opening 
to our fields and industries and the demand is 
growing with every passing hour. There should 
be no curtailment of building enterprises, and 
least of all schoolhouses. These are both con 
sistent with the maintenance of our prosperity, 
and the country is, and will remain, prosperous. 

Building costs are higher but they will remaia 
so regardless of the period of the contest in which 
the country is involved, and a restoration of 
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Foreign Relief 
Relief in France 
Relief in Belgium 
Relief in Russia 
Relief in Roumania 
Relief in Italy 
Relief in Serbia 
Relief in Great Britain 
Relief in other Foreign Countries 
Relief for Prisoners, ete. . 
Equipment and expenses in | 
Total Foreign Relief.. 
Restricted as to use by Donor 


this campaign successful. 


First War Fund Appropriation 


S. of Personnel for Europe 


warrants continued contribution to this great relief work. 
Your Red Cross is the Army behind the Army. 


' 


“‘A Great Net of Mercy Drawn Through an Ocean of Unspeakable Pain” 


What Your Red Cross Dollars Do 


An accounting of Expenditures of the First Red Cross War Fund 
Every one of the twenty million and more Red Cross members is entitled to this statement. 


United States Relief: 
$30,936, 103.04 J 
2,086,13 1.00 
1,243,845.07 
2,676,368.76 
3,588,826.00 

875,180.76 
1,885,750.75 
3,576,300.00 

343,304.00 

113,800.00 
7,325,609 .38 
2,520,409.57 


Navy Base Hospitals 


Sanitary Service 
Camp Service 
Miscellaneous 


Total U. 8. Relief 


DRRPDPNRP 


or for shipment abroad 


34 


At the close of the first year of the War the Red Cross goes to the public for the raising of the Second War Fund with a record of apprépriations which 
As an influential citizen of your community, join with your local Red Cross Chapter to make 
Give till your heart says stop. 


Second Red Cross War Fund Week May 20-27 
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This space contriiuted to the Winning of the War by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


through the Division of Advertising, t 


.S. Government Committee on Pudble 








Your local Red Cross Chapter can give you further details. 
up to March 31,1918 


. Army Base Hospitals. . 


Medical and Hospital Work 


Working capital for purchase of supplies for resale to Chapters 


Working cash advances for France and United States 


Total of War Fund Appropriations... . 


/niormation 


$ 54,000.00 
32,000.00 
531,000.00 
403,000.00 
6,451,150.86 
1,118,748.41 


$ 8,589,899.27 


15,000,000.00 
4,286,000.00 


. . .$%)721,918.22 














former building costs, in my opinion, cannot be 
expected. We are face to face with a new dis- 
turbing readjustment. We are upon a new basis 
of values which is making itself felt in all activi- 
ties, and in the main, this readjustment has come 
to stay. The increased cost of building materials 
and labor, however, do not, necessarily, mean 
greater building costs. Such increases, in a great 
measure, can be minimized by wise judgment in 
the choice of materials to be used, a closer study 
of local market conditions, a stricter attention to 
methods of construction and detail, and finally, 
more efficient school planning, to the end that 
the extravagant use of space shall be eliminated 
entirely and the pupil efficiency of our buildings 
per dollar expended, raised to par. 

School building and improved conditions in 
school housing, are, at best, slow processes, and 
if these are seriously retarded by a general stag- 
nation, during what proves to be a protracted per- 
iod, it will result in a serious setback to the for- 
ward movement in school conditions, now so gen- 
eral thruout the country. 

By all means then, let us keep on building, but 
in avoiding waste, let us see to it that safety, 
proper light, ventilation and sanitation and the 
efficiency of our schools, are not sacrificed to an 
economy that in the end spells extravagance.— 
William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Debt to the Children. 

We owe it to the children in our schools to see 
that they are given the best training to fit them 
for the battles of life, so that they will be properly 
prepared and equipped to solve the future prob- 
lems that will confront them. Upon them will 
depend the carrying forward of the ideals of lib- 
erty and happiness. 

To accomplish this purpose it seems advisable 
to proceed with all school building construction 
and equipment that will in any way increase the 
efficiency of our schools, subject only to the non- 
interference with present war necessities.—A. F. 
Hussander, Architect for the Board of Education, 
Chicago, III. 


The Army and the Schools. 
Regarding the school plant and its upkeep dur- 
ing the coming year, permit me to say the first 


duty of every true American is to stand by the 
flag and to see to it that everything is done to 
support and back up our forces “over there” and 
to render our Allies every aid in this stupendous 
struggle of democracy vs. autocracy, of justice vs. 
greed, of right vs. might, or freedom vs. tyranny. 

Our public schools should be a potent factor by 
which such a condition may obtain. There is no 
safer or saner way to reach the adult than thru 
the patriotic and righteous training of our youth, 
and no better method can be evolved to stimulate 
loyalty than thru the patriotic training given in 
our public schools. 

Aside from this viewpoint also our youth must 
be trained efficiently and methodically to meet the 
scientific and well organized German status if the 
war continues long. 

In order to do these things the school plant 
should be efficiently, at the same time economic- 
ally, maintained. Too, our school plant may play 
an important part and render a real service by 
being utilized in assisting in training along other 
lines than already outlined by the war depart- 
ment, those who are nearing the service age and 
those who may be called and are desirous of first 
aid which should speed up the training program. 

There are possibly parts of machinery of war 
that could be made in every manual training de- 
partment of every school in America by our boys, 
and a Red Cross supply department carried on in 
the domestic science department by our girls. 
Practical training probably never had a better 
opportunity than the present and our schools 
should prove an effective tool against the enemy 
as well as a betterment to our conditions and 
methods. 

In war, there are two indispensable elements, 
the army and the schools, the former for the 
enemy, the latter for our citizenship. Therefore, 
that the best results may be accomplished school 
boards should not be over conservative and lose 
sight of or neglect to keep the school plant up 
to at least a reasonable and sane degree of effi- 
ciency.—J. C. Griffith, Pres, Bd, of Education, 
Fort Worth, Tezas. 





No Reduction in Standards. 

Education is the most fundamental of our activ- 
ities, and our civilization must be graded accord- 
ing to the rating of our school system as a going 
concern. 

The ceaseless activity of our teaching force in 
Toledo has been a wonderful influence in our 
various patriotic activities since we have entered 
the war. Those that teach history now, as never 
before, are assisting in the making of history. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
our schools be kept going to their full efficiency, 
or we close the door to our best method of secur- 
ing support and co-operation on our various war 
work. 

Generally speaking, the only valid excuse now 
for closing the schools would be to take time to 
replace those teachers found undesirable or dis- 
loyal, or to elect new members of a school board 
which did not see or do its duty. 

New buildings are a comfort and encourage- 
ment to the teachers if the local condition is such 
that the men and material can be secured to 
erect new structures without competing with gov- 
ernment work. A good teacher will not complain 
if informed of the true situation should it be nec- 
essary to resort to portables. 

The members of the Toledo Board of Education 
have been inspired to such an extent by the teach- 
ing staff that any pressure brought to bear that 
would not be an advancement or would tend to 
reduce the standard of the schools would meet 
with resistance.—Thomas A. De Vilbiss, Pres. Bd, 
of Education, Toledo, O. 


The Problem of Bonds. 

I agree in practically every way with this arti- 
cle, and feel that the schools should be kept at 
their maximum efficiency at this time. 

I do feel tho, that when it is necessary to issue 
bonds to any great extent, the buildings should 
be curtailed so far as possible on account of the 
high rate of interest bonds must bear at the 
present time to be disposed of.—H. W. Conklin, 
Pres. Bd. of Education, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Keep Home Fires Burning. 
Schools as well as all business of all kinds 
should be kept in normal condition during war 
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Printers’ ink has done as much to prepare us to win 
a victory in the World’s War as any other single factor. 
It has made possible a large army, the success of two Lib- 
erty Bond issues, and has welded into a compact whole 
the various races that form our population. 


The greatest value of printing will be apparent in 
the reconstruction days following the war. 
and its hand-maidens, advertising and journalism, will 
a re-development of the enterprises that 
have been destroyed during the struggle. 
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It’s future is assured. 
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times. This is more necessary during war times 
than at any other time. It should be the endeavor 
of all business enterprises and especially of those 
having charge of governmental affairs to keep all 
labor employed and all capital invested so that it 
may earn its share and contribute its part toward 
the support of our government during these 
times.—Geo. W. Cook, Pres. Bd. of Education, 
Flint, Mich. 
The War After the War. 

I wish to thank you for your kindness in send 
ing me the article of J. C. Llewellyn of Chicago. 
Mr. Llewellyn has expressed himself in a most 
admirable manner and his statements cannot be 
questioned. While he has made a specific point 
of considering the value of school facilities in 
reference to our war, I would go a little further 
and claim that even if the war should stop now, 
increased school facilities, especially in the direc- 
tion of scientific, technical and practical instruc- 
tion, would be of greatest importance on account 
of the industrial or commercial war which is 
bound to follow the war of blood and iron, and 
for which we will also be poorly prepared. 

I am sorry to say that the various objections 
which have been stated by Mr. Llewellyn, have 
also militated against the building of new schools 
in our city and vicinity, and I have myself called 
attention to the folly of interrupting plans for 
better facilities at the present time. Our contem- 
plated second Junior High School building, for 
which the ground has been purchased several 
years ago and for which plans were made, has 
been held up and several school buildings in 
neighboring townships have also been abandoned 
To fall back to the old method of portables and 
rented buildings, but poorly fit for school work, 
is discouraging, and I sincerely hope that the 
article of Mr. Llewellyn and perhaps your own 
propaganda for courage and a broad vision in 
school matters, will find merited response.—H. C 
Mueller, Pres. Bd. of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Patriotic Duty of School Boards. 

One of the most potent factors (if not the great- 
est) in our national life is our public school sys- 
tem, and it appears to me that it is the patriotic 
duty of boards of education to use every endeavor 


The Superintendent of Schools of your city has 
probably recommended school printing outfits. 
it shows he is progressive and possessed of a vision that o/ 
is looking into the future. ; 
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For the sake of the children \ 
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to maintain the schools under their supervision at 
the highest degree of efficiency at all times, and 
particularly during the war period. One splendid 
way of encouraging patriotism in the home is 
thru the school children, and if the school is 
kept up to date and fully equipped in all of its 
departments the greater will be the beneficent 
result in the entire community 

The present war has emphasized the necessity 
for more attention being given to the 
and vocational and industrial subjects, and our 
courses of study should be so arranged as to meet 
these growing needs, and our school buildings 
should be enlarged and the school equipment 
should be added to wherever necessary so that 
every boy and girl can be fully equipped to do 
his or her bit in winning the war, as well as 
equipping themselves for active and enlightened 
citizenship, after the war.—Orestes Mitchell, Pres 
Bd. of Education, St. Joseph, Mo. 


sciences 


The Government First, Then Schools. 

No act should be committed or obstacle placed 
that would in any sense bloek the right of way of 
our Government to every resource of our Country, 
or that would prevent in any manner the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and carrying it to 
a speedy termination Our Government should 
have prior rights to all materials and labor used 
in building that may be needed in its gigantic 
effort to overthrow the power of evil that strives 
to dominate the earth. 

These are my sentiments, at the same time I 
do not believe it necessary in order to supply the 
needs of our Government to stop all improve- 
ments, especially those improvements that are so 
nearly a part of our whole training system, as our 
schools. Nothing should prevent the Government 
from securing first choice of men and materials, 
but after the Government is supplied, why not 
keep the remainder busy and make use of avail 
able material in necessary improvements, why 
make twenty men idle in order to provide ten 
men? 

There are many thousands of mechanics in the 
building trades that the Government apparently 
cannot use to advantage. They must have work 
in order to provide for those dependent upon 


them A great many architects in Californian 
cities in the last year have had to close their 
offices on account of lack of work. Scores of 
skilled and capable men in the architectural pro- 
fession are not half busy, their services cannot be 
made available by the government. The younger 
draftsmen have nearly all been drafted, leaving 
the more experienced men at home. School 
boards could not do better at this time than avail 
themselves of the service of these skilled and 
experienced men in preparing plans for future 
work Greater study and care can be given to 
the working out of the school building problems 
at this time than in the rush after the war. 
Judging from the present outlook, if all cities 
and school districts carry out their building pro- 
gram for after the war, and if the private work 
held up for the same period comes along on sche- 
duled time, I believe this country will have the 
greatest building boom ever experienced in its 
history, with the result that cost prices will 
mount higher than ever, preventing many im- 
provements that could be made at present. Many 
expect a great drop in the price of materials and 
labor when peace comes again. Those who are 
banking on such a drop are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Labor is the big and controlling factor in 
all building, and from the present outlook, labor 
Many unions even now have 
notices out for a raise in wages to take effect in 
the near future. In 1917 steel and copper dropped 
n price quite considerable thru Government regu- 
lation, but notwithstanding this drop, the aver- 
age building will cost 5 per cent more today than 
in 1917. 

School boards holding off for better times and 
lower prices in which to improve the school plant 
will serve their people best by thoroly preparing 
studied plans for proposed improvements when 
ample time can be given for proper study of de 
sign and arrangement, giving careful attention to 
economy in the selection and use of material and 
modes of construction. By careful inquiry and 
canvassing the local market, it can easily be dem- 
onstrated what materials to select for safe and 
economical construction. Do not expect to get a 
building for the price obtainable three years ago. 
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CONSERVE YOUR BOOKS 


The Government calls on you to conserve 
wherever you can that there shall be just so 


much more money and labor left for the es- 
sential war industries. 


CONSERVATION is the watchword and you 
should apply it to your purchase of school books 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will add from two to three years to the life of your 
school books and afford a safe and sanitary method 
of handing them down from one pupil to another. 


Only by ordering early can you be sure of your 
supply, owing to transportation difficulties. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








That price is gone forever, and the sooner we 
come to a realization of the fact the sooner we 
can adjust ourselves to the new conditions. A 
building can not be had for the old price, neither 
can you buy a bushel of wheat or corn for the old 
price, but you can buy far more building today 
for the price of a bushel of wheat or corn than 
you could three years ago. 

We are working under a new standard of price 
—a standard we will have to accept whether we 
like it or not. If your money is not sufficient or 
if enough money cannot be raised to build a struc 
ture to take care of all your needs with provision 
for future growth, adopt the unit or group plan 
If your ground space will permit, plan out your 
complete group so that when all is built it will 
make a complete and harmonious whole. Erect 
the building most needed and use your old build 
ing in conjunction, until such time as it becomes 
possible to replace the old with a new unit, build- 
ing in easy stages and in keeping with your re 
quirements. 

In any event if you do not prepare to build at 
once, get everything ready Prepare your plans 
and estimates so that when the favorable moment 
arrives you can proceed without the delay that 
would occur in getting ready in the rush after 
the war.—Wm. H. Weeks, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Value of Temporary Buildings. 

Mr. Llewellyn’s article on the “Building Ques- 
tion with Relation to the Schools” has been read 
with much interest and the text and patriotic 
spirit are most commendable. I think all will 
agree that the school equipment should be kept 
up to requirements as nearly as possible, but few 
realize the present difficulties which confront us. 

I do not think it is the “advance prices” which 
present the greatest obstacle to building opera 
tions tho I question the statement that “the ad- 
vance in materials for building has not reached 
the proportional height obtained by other com- 
modities,”’ for we are compelled to take into ac 
count the labor cost in connection with the mater 
ial cost, and considering the greatly increased 
labor cost and a general reduction in labor time 
I find that the building costs have advanced 
about eighty per cent. 


This could be met by increased appropriations 
but as the writer says “the great underlying and 
dominating element in the cost of any product 
is labor, and labor is growing scarcer and dearer 
every day, with no prospect of an increase in 
supply at all commensurate with the increase in 
demand.” 

This is the key note—lIt is the present high 
price of building or the thought that we will 
wait for “better times” that interferes with our 
building program. It is uncertainty—inability to 
estimate safely for six months ahead—scarcity of 
materials and impossibility to obtain freight de- 
liveries in time to prevent a suspension of opera 
tions and consequent recurrent disorganization of 
the force of laborers and mechanics. It is this 
uncertainty where the contractor can be sure of 
nothing except delay and probable advance in 
wages which naturally and inevitably cause a 
cerresponding increase in cost of materials. 

It is unquestionably true that the Government 
has discouraged all but the necessary building 
operations. But the results would be the same 
if the reverse were true. The railroad troubles 
and the fuel situation were such that no encour 
agement could have been given. 

In my opinion the reason for waiting for the 
time “When the community resumes its usual 
activities” is that then the uncertainty will be 
removed and altho the buildings may cost nearly 
twice as much as before the war, we will at least 
know what to expect and in what time the work 
can be done. 

The Government itself has been forced to meet 
the conditions by the construction of temporary 
buildings. Such buildings can be made safe and 
comfortable and the schools may have to conform 
to the times and erect such structures or find 
some way to utilize to a greater extent the pres- 
ent equipment by “double time” classes or night 
work, and in this way afford the teachers a 
chance to “do their bit.’"—-Snowden Ashford, 
ircht., Washington, D. C. 


Will Erect Necessary Buildings. 
I have read the article entitled “The Building 
Question in Relation to Schools,” written by J. C. 


Llewellyn, Architect, of Chicago. In the main I 
agree with his presentation of this question. 

It is the intention of the board of education of 
Lincoln to start the erection of two junior high 
schools and to build two small grade schools this 
year in addition to overhauling and modernizing 
two of our present grade school buildings which 
were erected several years ago. 

The last legislature authorized the levying of 
an extra tax extending over a period of four 
years, the proceeds from which were to be used 
exclusively for the above purposes, one-fifth to be 
used for repairing and four-fifths for purchasing 
sites, erecting and equipping new buildings. The 
legislature took this action at the request of the 
school board and the board made its appeal direct 
to the citizens of the district thru meetings held 
in schoolhouses and articles published in the 
newspapers of the city.—N. Z. Snell, President 
Board of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 


The Danger of Delay. 

I have carefully read the article by J. C. 
Llewellyn and thoroly agree with it in every par- 
ticular. I have constantly urged the Board of 
Education of Rochester, as to the necessity of 
keeping up the school plants and constructing as 
many new school buildings as possible. They 
have thoroly agreed with this policy and the city 
administration also agrees with it and have ap- 
propriated a considerable sum for building con- 
struction this year. 


The situation was desperate before the war and 
with the increase in manufacturing in Rochester, 
it will be more desperate than ever; consequently, 
it is evident that, regardless of cost, everything 
possible must be done to provide for this increase 
in growth. 

I also think there i» great exaggeration in the 
statement that there would be great increase oc- 
casioned in the construction of school buildings, 
and many misstatements are made in connection 
with it. Some time ago, I noticed, in one of the 
current periodicals, a statement which said that 
the cost of school buildings had increased fifty- 
six per cent, in Pittsburgh. I wrote the Journal, 
telling them it seemed to me outrageous to make 
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We Must Not 


“Grind Our Seed Corn” 


In spite of war conditions and because of them we must proceed with the 


work of education. 


Many new school buildings will be constructed this summer. If you are planning new 
buildings won’t you carefully consider this suggestion? Omit cloak rooms and place 


Berger Steel Lockers 


in the corridors or adjacent courts. In large buildings the space thus saved will 
add a class-room on each floor. In smaller buildings it will permit Jarger 


class and assembly rooms. 


The publicity of this arrangement checks gossip, mischief, horse-play and pilfering 
The convenience of this arrangement saves stair-climbing, reduces confusion and 


lessens time necessary in dismissal and assembly. 


Our engineers will gladly help you to plan this feature of your new building or a 
d 


re-arrangement of the old. 
Write for our Catalog Y-7 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Branches: Boston Philadelphia 


Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 








such statements as they were evidently untrue. 


It happened that we let the contracts for a large 
high school, in Rochester, last year—the con- 


tracts aggregating something over five hundred 
thousand dollars, and the increased cost over a 
building of the same character erected about five 
years ago was only fifteen per cent. We are 
about to obtain proposals on some new school 
buildings within the next two or three weeks, 
and we can then make comparisons with the 
present conditions, and if they prove of interest, 
will notify you as to the result.—Hdwin 8. Gor 
don, Archt., Rochester, N. Y. 


Soldiers Cannot Do It All. 

I am in full accord with Mr. Llewellyn as to 
prices for it seems that no material reductions 
can possibly take place for some time to come 
unless we experience a severe and long continued 
depression of business. This would, of course, be 
far more disastrous than to pay the present high 
prices and it will be brought about by refusal to 
do so, unless people wake up to their present 
obligations. 

History does not repeat itself in exactly the 
same manner but she has a habit of doing things 
under similar conditions in a way strikingly 
parallel to the past. Other big wars have shown 
that prices advance even after peace has come 
about and that they receded some time very little 
and often not at all. 

My own advice to clients and school boards has 
been that if they need a building—get it. If 
they don’t, now is the time to let the government 
have the energy then left unemployed. It is dif- 
ficult to strike a happy medium between the two 
extremes of building as in normal times on the 
one hand or “business as usual,” and on the 
other, discontinuing all work and thus bringing 
on a panic. 

As to high prices of labor Mr. Lliewelbyn has 
not brought out one point which, at least locally, 
has a bearing. It is true that common labor espe- 
cially and all labor in general, has advanced very 
much but these advances do not cover the whole 
cost, for the labor that can be had is often less 
efficient than usual and the sum total of the labor 
item in a structure is greater than might be ex- 
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prevent waste 
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the ordinary paper towel. When you use ONLIWON 
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ONLIWON Paper Towels are of a generous 
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Your School Building should be equipped with ONLIWON 
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pected from the mere appearance of percentage 
advance in pay to workmen. 

Even this should not discourage the man who 
needs a building for it is a patriotic duty to keep 
the wheels going tho we cannot always see the 
immediate returns. It will cost much more to 
lose the war which we surely will do if we all 
lie low and let the soldiers do it all.—Olof Cervin, 
Reck Island, Ill. 

A Minnesota View. 

We have been following along the lines sug 
gested by Mr. Llewellyn and have advised our 
clients to proceed with the erection of school 
buildings without delay, feeling reasonably sure 
that the cost of building will not be lower for 
some time and in addition we foresee the proba 
bility of considerable industrial unrest at the 
close of the war. This will be due to readjust 
ment of occupation, to a desire for increased 
wages in various lines, and to the natural diffi 
culty which many men will find in obtaining 
work with which they were familiar previous to 
entering war service. It is probable that there is 
some limit to the increase in wages—just what 
the limit may prove to be is of course, a matter 
of conjecture, but many feel that increase in com- 
pensation in most lines cannot economically bs 
considered as feasible until there is an equal in 
crease in the efficiency displayed by employes 
In union labor, particularly, there has been a 
very noticeable lessening of the desire to work 
as well as of the ability to accomplish given tasks 
within reasonable time and in spite of the fact 
that advances in wages have been made. 

This condition, we are sure, will occur and in 
addition, there will be an absence of many men 
from their usual employment for various reasons, 
so that the obtaining of labor will be even more 
difficult than it has been and therefore the reason 
for waiting until the conclusion of the war is not 
a convincing one. 

During the war there are a great many men 
who must have employment and we know of 
skilled mechanics in the Twin Cities who have 
been without work for some time, owing to the 
lack of building. Some of these men have sons 


in the service, but all of them have to support 
themselves and families and there can be no more 
patriotic method of aiding the government than 
in facilitating the living of this large number of 
men and their dependents. Surely if they are 
unable to earn their usual wages, it will be very 
dificult for the purchase of Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps or to contribute to the many activ- 
ities in connection with the carrying on of the 
war. 

This view of the matter seems of the utmost 
importance to us and the members of the Minne- 
sota Chapter are doing all that they can to ac 
quaint new as well as old clients with the facts 
so that those who will build sometime, may pos- 
sibly be among those who will build in the very 
near future and therefore relieve, to a certain ex- 
tent, industrial conditions now existing.—Wm. 
W. Tyrie, Archt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPANISH TEACHERS AVAILABLE. 

Dr. L. W. Rapeer of the University of Porto 
Rico, can give superintendents information (free 
of charge to both parties) of some ten or more 
good teachers of Spanish for high schools. Most 
of these persons are native born Porto Ricans 
and several are Americans who have learned 
Spanish on the Island. All know English well 
and are trained teachers with from very little to 
ten or more years of teaching experience. Those 
with little experience are recent graduates of the 
Insular Normal School. Some of the Americans 
are teachers in the University. Address Dr. L. 
W. Rapeer, Rio Piedras, P. R 


John Callahan, superintendent of schools at 
Menasha, Wis., for sixteen years, has resigned to 
become Director of Vocational Education for 
Wisconsin. Mr. Callahan will continue to make 
his home in Menasha. 

Supt. Frank L. Smart of Davenport, Ia., has 
been re-elected with a salary of $4,800 per year. 

Mr. William Greenwalt, of Lehighton, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Car- 
bondale, to succeed P. M. Brennan, who gocs to 
Dickson City. 
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Special Price to Schools 
$72.50 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn 
table may be locked on Pushmobile 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 





- $chool Grafonola | 
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Recreation Period ° 


A Joy! 


Boys and girls are made happier and stronger through the Recrea- 
tion Period. It adds to the physical and mental betterment of 
every child. Normal boys and girls turn to recreation readily, and 
especially when accompanied by lively band or orchestra music. 
The Grafonogla provides the best and simplest means of securing 
such music for games, drills, folk dancing, and marching. 


New Folk Dance Records 


(These records have been accepted for use in New York City Schools) 


The new Cecil J. Sharp Folk Dance Records bring to the school the best Folk Dance 
Records of Old England. These records were recorded under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Sharp, and are authentic in tempo, faithful to the quaint modes in harmonization, and 
authoritative in melody. Mr. Sharp’s contribution to English Folk Lore is a notable 
achievement in professional research work. For three years he has been teaching these 
English Dances in the leading educational centers of America, and his work has received 
the highest praise. 

These English Country Dances are easy forthe teacher and the pupil to comprehend and execute. 
A complete list of the English Country Dances, Morris Dances, Sword Dances, and Folk 
Dances of other nationalities will be sent upon request. Cut the coupon, fill in name and 
address, and mail to 

Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 





Educational Dept. 

Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following literature: 

(Check subject desired) 

List Folk Dance Records 
Music Appreciation Teaching Card 
School Grafonola Catalog 
“Niusie Moods” Bulletin 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 


(AJ May) 
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Mapleton, Iowa, Public School, finished with Liquid Velvet. 














Oppierts 








The School Roekeot 
with the 5Year Guarantee 


If you look for durability and neat appearance at a reasonable 
price, you will find these qualities in Vul-Cot Waste Baskets. 






































If the pupil is to get the most out of school, the class rooms and halls 
always must be clean and light. Cleanliness and light are the rule 
when O’Brien’s Liquid Velvet is used for walls and ceilings. This 
wall finish is washable. It dries without sheen or lustre and reflects all 
the light without glare. Made in white and attractive colors. 






These dependable baskets have been chosen by the public 
school boards of such cities as Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and St.Paul because Vul-Cotis strong and durable, 
light and sanitary, good looking and serviceable and guaranteed. 










Liquid Velvet is a lasting wall covering. It may be washed repeatedly. 
Vul-Cot Baskets will not sag or dent, nor will they split, crack or Liquid Velvet lasts as long as the surface to which it is applied. 
corrode. They are fire-resisting. The sides and bottoms being 


solid, nothing can get through to muss up the floor. 







Other O’Brien Products particularly adapted for use in schools are 
Master Varnish, Flexico White Enamel, and Pyramid Floor Finish. 
In every respect you will find Vul-Cot School Baskets an unusually 
good value. 











Write for booklets and color charts. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
1304 Washington Ave. South Bend, 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years. 





If your stationer or school supply house is not yet carrying them, 
write to us for bulletin. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
520 Equitable Bldg., 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


AR. ayer & Co., Ltd. 
268 King St. » Warente, Ont. 











Ind. 










Wilmington, Delaware 
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SUPERIOR WIS., HIGH SCHOOL 


This is only one of the hundreds of school buildings 
equipped with the Patented American ‘‘Windustite”’ 
All Metal Weather Strips that prevent drafts, dust, soot 
and storms from entering the building. 











JAMES K.¥MOSSER SCHOOL, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Using American System By their use the temperature is uniform throughout the 
. - - building; the pupils sitting near the windows are as com- 
The American System complies with State Laws see li ly 


The Coldest Winter in 50 Years has again demon- 
strated the RELIABILITY of the ‘“‘AMERICAN 
SYSTEM” under the most severe conditions. 
Nothing to freeze or explode. 

There is an ‘‘American’’ Sales Engineering Service Particulars and estimates cheerfully furnished. 
Office in your locality. 


School Authorities appreciate American Quality and Service. AMERICAN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


They last as long as your building, but the saving in 
coal will pay for them in a short time. This should appeal 
to the man who pays the bills. 








WRITE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS | Home Office and Factory: - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
> 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. OUR BRANCH OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST PLACE OUR SERVICE 
WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


Bloomington, III. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 








Durand Steel Lockers. 


requirement, 
bins and general 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 





This is a good time of the year for you to discuss 
with us the question of locker equipment. 
haps you realize the many advantages of Durand 
Steel Lockers, but your ideas about the cost of an 
installation for your school are vague. 
us help you to crystallize them. 


Send for our catalog C, fully illustrated, which 
explains in detail the points of superiority of 
You will then be able to 
write us of your particular requirements, so that 
we can present figures and suggestions. 


We are manufacturers of steel lockers for every 


as well as steel shelving, steel 
steel storage equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Per- 


If so, let 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., 
New York City 
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Supt. John P. Garber of Philadelphia has out- 
lined an all-year plan for the schools. The year 
is to be divided into four periods, with a short 
vacation between each. The new plan will per- 
mit pupils to aid in industrial vocations and to 
further their education. 

Supt. Allen P. Keith, of New 
has recommended that the high school be re- 
organized on the one-session plan. Sessions will 
begin at 8:30 and close at 3:00, with a half hour 
recess at midday. All students will prepare their 
lessons at school and will obtain their lunch in 
the school lunch room. 

Supt. George C. Minard of Arlington, Mass., in 
a@ most successful manner, has solved the prob- 
lem of crowded schools and limited hours which 
confronted him with the opening of school last 
fall. The town had considered the erection of 
another building but thru inability to obtain a 
satisfactory site, the project failed to mature. 
With the return of the pupils to the existing 
buildings it became the work of Supt. Minard 
to provide seating accommodations for all in the 
already crowded buildings. 

In making his plans for the new conditions, 
Mr. Minard divided the day into four periods. 
School opened for Class A at 8 o’clock, all pupils 
in this group assembling in room 1 where they 
were taught the elementary subjects. At 10 
o'clock the room was vacated and Class B arrived 
to remain until noon. Class A was broken up 
into small groups, the pupils taking music, draw 
ing, woodwork or some form of practical arts 
Frequently folk dancing and physical exercises 
were provided. 

At noon everybody went home for lunch. 
Class A came back at 1 o’clock and remained 
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Bedford, Mass., 


until 2:30. Class B arrived at 2:30 and stayed 
until 4. The plan permits the use of all the 
small rooms and makes it possible for the chil- 
dren to use spare time in drawing, sewing or 
music. 

The schools of Springfield, Mass., will make up 
lost time thru a lengthened school session and 
the omission of the usual spring vacation. 


Brockton, Mass., hds adopted the one-session 
plan for the eighth and ninth grades, extended 
the school year to June 26 and omitted the Easter 
vacation in order that lost time may be made up. 

The Malden High School at Malden, Mass., 
has been reorganized on the six period plan. 
Shorter periods are possible with a reduced num- 
ber of teachers. 


Upon the suggestion of Supt. M. H. Moore of 
Fort Worth, Tex., the school patrons have 
decided to vote on the all-year school plan. It 
is proposed to so arrange the course that pupils 
may take a three months’ vacation if they so 
desire. Such pupils as remain in continuous 
attendance are enabled to complete the high 
school course in three years. 


Mr. A. H. Bone, Principal of the Sioux City 
High School, conducted during the month of 
March, a Citizenship Survey of the pupils under 
his charge. Mr. Bone prepared a very complete 
questionnaire intended to bring out from the 
pupils, information concerning their occupational 
inclinations and aspirations, their personal tastes 
and interests, home conditions, physical condi- 
tions, etc. During March and April a series of 
addresses will be conducted on the Causes and 
Effects of the War. 

Leominster, Mass. In the past four years, dur- 
ing which Mr. W. H. Perry has been superintend- 
ent of schools, the school appropriations for the 
city schools of Leominster have increased from 
$89,000 to $121,500. The greater part of the in 
crease is used for teachers’ salaries. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the present school system of Phila 
delphia, Pa. was celebrated April 6th, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Addresses were 
given by distinguished educators and music was 
furnished by a local orchestra, 





The schools of Indlenspell Ind., have entered 
upon an active program for speeding up the work 
of the present term. The new program provides 
for a longer school day, the abandonment of 
vacations and the conduct of full time sessions 
during the last two weeks. 


The public schools of Boston, Mass., will be 
in session until July first in order to make up 
lost time. 

A complete reorganization of the school sys- 
tem of Haverhill, Mass., is planned as a result 
of a survey recently made of the schools by an 
educational council composed of Supt. C. H. 
Dempsey and twenty representatives of the 
teachers’ association. The survey is to be com- 
pleted in June and the new plan will be ready 
for operation in September. 


County superintendents of schools in the state 
of Pennsylvania have been requested by Director 
John C. Frazee of the United States Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve to adopt an alternating vacation 
plan making it possible for school boys to give 
farm service for six months without interfering 
with their educational training. 


The plan provides for two vacation periods, 
one to operate between the first of August and 
the first of November. Boys working on farms 
during the first vacation period would be in 
school during the second, and vice versa, 

In Philadelphia the board of education, co- 
operating with the state committee on public 
safety, grants furloughs to boys over 16, whose 
standing is satisfactory. The furloughs apply 
to May and June and September and October, 
and credits are allowed for each month, of farm 
service provided three months’ service is given. 
This allows one month to the student for vaca- 
tion purposes. 

Supt. Carleton B. Gibson, of Savannah, Ga., 
has given his approval to the proposed all-year 
school plan as recommended by Mr. Thomas 
Charleton, a member of the board of education. 
Supt. Gibson points out that the adoption of the 
plan this summer would simply mean the com- 
bining of the nine months’ school session and a 
summer school giving the pupils the opportunity 
of taking advantage of the four quarters should 
they desire to do so. 
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should recommend a Kewaunee. 
every way.” 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dallas 
El Paso 


Atlanta 
New Orleans 
Little Rock 


Columbus 
Baltimore 
Denver 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE STUDENTS TABLE 


A School Superintendent expresses it this way: 
*‘Were we in the market for a Chemical Desk, I 
It is standard in 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


The Standard Line of Laboratory Equipment. 
Used in thousands of schools all over America. 
Would you like a copy of our Kewaunee Book ? 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Chicago General Sales Office, 460 E. Ohio St. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


'| LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc 


Pioneer Designers and Manufacturers of 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 





For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art and Manual Training 
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Spokane 
San Francisco 
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Secretary Lane, of the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, in a statement to 
the schools of the country says: “Don’t close 
the schools; use them to maximum capacity.” 
The Bureau recommends that country and village 
schools be kept bpen during the summer wher- 
ever financially possible. 


In recent years school officers and the people 
generally are beginning to feel that there is no 
need for the long summer vacation and that 
some opportunity should be offered for such 
children as will make better use of it than loaf- 
ing on the streets. It is the opinion of the 
Bureau that the summer school movement should 
be encouraged. 

Children in cities where the all-year plan has 
been tried speak enthusiastically of the advan- 
tages. They say that the schoolroom is cooler 
than the streets and their rooms at home, that 
they have nothing to do except to collect on the 
streets, and that they might gain a grade or two 
thru the school attendance. Parents, without 
exception, are in favor of the plan for various 
reasons. 

The Rhode Island State Board, in a recent 
report to the Senate, makes a plea for uninter- 
rupted continuance of school sessions for the 
purpose of conserving the school organization. 

The Chicago or “four-quarters” plan of classi- 
fying the agricultural work for the year which 
has been adopted by the school district of Jor- 
dan, Utah, has found favor wherever it hag been 
suggested in rural communities of the state. The 
plan is intended to co-ordinate the work of the 
schools and the home. A tentative suggestion 
is to have the first quarter of the school year 
start in September, continuing thru October and 
November; and the second, third and fourth 
quarters would be in the successive three month 
periods following. In the fall it is planned that 
half time work shall be done in the classroom 
and possibly laboratory, while the other half 
would be in the fields. This half time may be 
divided either six solid weeks in the field and 
six in the schoolroom, or three days of each week 
in the field. In other words the program may be 
adapted to meet the industrial needs of the com- 
munity, the main thing being that the field work 
shall be under supervision of the teacher, and a 








Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability 
are built right into our furniture. 
well worked out. 
approval of hundreds of educators thruout the 
United States, Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 

Send for domestic science and manual training cata- 
log No. 8, and laboratory furniture catalog No. 9. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave. 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Every detail is 
Our furniture has met with the 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








connecting link between the school and the 
home. 

In the winter quarter the time will be devoted 
to classroom and laboratory work; the spring 
quarter to half classroom and half field work; 
and the summer quarter entirely to field work. 

The school labor will be utilized to the fullest 
extent for the benefit of the nation while with 
supervision thruout the year, the best means 
will be adopted of training successful farmers 
in the classes in agriculture. 

Huron, South Dakota. During the past year 
the public schools have been put on a firm 
basis which led to an efficient, strictly modern 
system. Bonds to the amount of $100,000 have 
been voted, and ground will be broken this 
month to double the size of the high school 
building which was started on the unit plan. 
The complete structure will represent an expen- 
diture of over $210,000. It is constructed with 
provision for all modern departments of aca 
demic and industrial work including commerce, 
printing, wood and metal work, forging, automo- 
bile repair, and concrete work. This will be a 
six year high school organized on the junior- 
senior plan. A kindergarten center has been 
organized, medical inspection introduced, and all 
work in the first six grades put on the super- 
vised study basis With definite devices for ef- 
fective motivation of activities. An adequate 
system of pupil records has been started, includ- 
ing a permanent child census kept constantly up 
to date by an attendance officer. All supplies 
are handled from the office and checked with a 
perpetual inventory. School money is handled 
in a scientific manner with a new system of 
records using the terminology recommended by 
the United States Bureau of Education. An an 
nual budget is made in June, and expenditures 
are checked in terms of the budget twice each 
year. Unit costs have been exchanged with 
neighboring cities. An annual report of ninety 
pages to the board of education was published at 
the close of the fiscal year. This includes, among 
other matters, a detailed statement of the 
achievement of pupils in all grades as compared 
with similar results in the leading educational 
centers. The report is a self-survey of the Huron 
school system. 











Hill, of 


Supt. Roscoe C. Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has been re-elected for a term of three 
years by unanimous vote of the board of educa- 


tion. Mr. Hill has been connected with the Colo- 
rado Springs schools during the past sixteen 
years as teacher, principal of the high school 


and superintendent. Since his election as chief 
administrative officer he has introduced a large 
number of improvements in the high schools. 
The Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph in writ- 
ing of his re-election says in part: 

“Mr. Hill has never stood aloof from those who 
have come under his direction, but has entered 
into their lives, encouraged their aspirations, and 
evinced a deep interest in their affairs outside 
as well as within the schoolroom. To him the 
schoolroom has not been a collection of young 
human beings, but each student under him has 
been treated as an individual, no two being just 
alike, and each having personal ambitions, per- 
sonal weaknesses and personal qualities which 
could no more be dealt with by the application 
of general principles than could a physician deal 
with all cases in the same manner and with the 
same remedies 

‘““As principal and superintendent, Mr. Hill has 
succeeded in inspiring all under him with this 
same spirit and because of the intimate relations 
thus established between teacher and student, 
we find in our schools a fine spirit of co-operation 
too often lacking. Since the war, the spirit of 
patriotism which has been encouraged and devel- 
oped in the students of our school is truly in- 
spiring.” 

Supt. Samuel J. Slawson of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Wm. H. Eddy, principal of the English 
High School at Providence, R. I., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
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“The Biggest Consideration Before 
the Educational World” 


Hear what |State Superintendent Horace Ellis, of Indiana, 
has to say about Physical Education. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jan. 30, 1918. 
Mr. O. W. Douglas, 
. Hill-Standard Co., 


Anderson, Indiana. 


My Dear Mr. Douglas: Phys 
ical Education is just now the 
biggest consideration before the 
educational world. We have 
needed physical education all 
these years. Its importance now is 
paramount. This department not 
only favors all the recommendations 
you make concerning the equipment 
of playgrounds with athletic facilities 
but wishes to go on record as very 
much in favor of having well ordered 
courses in physical education estab- 
lished in all our schools. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) HORACE ELLIS 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Playground Apparatus will help materially in solving your problems. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND’? 
HILL-STANDARD CO. 





116 FUN-FUL AVENUE 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 





SEE-SAWS, 
GYMNASIUM 
COMBINATIONS, 
ATHLETIC GOODS, ETC. 








Supt. Wm. T. Gordon of Coatesville, Pa., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the school year. Mr. Gordon retires at 
this time because he has passed the age limit 
provided in the state retirement law. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, Civil War hero and 
educator, died at Newton, Mass., March 23 at 
the age of 88. Col. Sprague was professor of 
rhetoric and English literature at Cornell from 
1868 to 1870; headmaster of the Boston Girls’ 
High School from 1876 to 1885 and president of 
Mills College, Cal., from 1885 to 1886. He was 
an extensive writer on educational topics. 

Mr. H. C. Weber has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools at Nashville, Tenn., to suc- 
ceed Mr. J. J. Keyes. 

Dean S. Spencer of the high school, Monroe, 
Mich., has been appointed superintendent of 
schools to succeed E. E. Gallup. 

George Hilliard of Sigourney, Ia., has resigned 
to accept a position on the faculty of the Iowa 
State University. 

More than 12,000 school children of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., gathered on May first, to pay their 
respects to Mr. James M. Coughlin, retiring 
superintendent. 

Miss Elizabeth Carpenter Blanding, a teacher 
for 69 years in the schools of Attleboro, Mass., 
retires from the teaching corps at the close of the 
school year. Miss Blanding who is 85, has taught 
since she was 16 and numbers among her stu- 
dents the grandchildren of former pupils. 

Supt. J. W. Sexton, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been elected president of the Michigan Assoc‘a- 
tion of School Superintendents and School Board 
Members. 

Mr. Harris Hart has succeeded Mr. R. C. 
Stearnes, State Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion for Virginia. Mr. Hart has been connected 
with the State Department for many years as 
school examiner and as a member of the State 
Board of Education. He has also had wide ex- 
perience as a city superintendent. Mr. Hart is 
& graduate of Richmond College and has done 
graduate work in education at the University of 
Chicago and at Harvard University. Since 1909 
he has been city superintendent at Roanoke. 


A. D. Glenn, deputy state superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania, died on 
March 15th after a brief illness. Mr. Glenn had 
been connected with the state department since 
1887, as statistical clerk, and later ag deputy. 
He was 76 years old. 

Lester S. Ivins, of Lebanon, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant to Supt. J. H. Francis, head 
of the national war garden commission at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Ivins will have charge of the central 
west territory. Three additional assistants are 
to be appointed, one for the west, one for the 
east, one for the south. 

T. W. Callihan, principal of the high school at 
Jacksonville, Ill., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Galesburg, to succeed Mr. 
W. L. Steele. 

Mr. H. H. Baish, of Altoona, Pa., who has been 
appointed secretary for the state teachers’ retire- 
ment department, has taken up his residence in 


Harrisburg, which he will make his _ head- 
quarters. 
Mr. S. S. Herron, for eleven years superin- 


tendent of schools at Winchester, Mass., has re- 
signed to engage in Y. M. C. A. work in France. 

Supt. R. M. Parker of Merkel, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a third term, at an increase in 
salary. 

Supt. T. F. McSherry of Holyoke, Mass., has 
been re-elected for another term and his salary 
raised to $3,750. 

Supt. Clyde C. Green of Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
resigned to become principal of the State Normal 
at Clarion. Mr. Green enters upon his duties 
July first. 

Mr. R. E. Tope, principal of the Senior High 
School, Grand Junction, Colo., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools to succeed J. H. Allen 

E. C. Warriner, superintendent of schools at 
Saginaw, Mich., has resigned to become presi 
dent of the Central Michigan Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Supt. Joseph C. Tucker of Brenham, Tex., has 
been re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Lee Bryne, principal of the high school at 
Mobile, Ala., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Fort Smith, Ark. 


D, L. Paisley of Argenta, Ark., has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Hope. Mr. Paisley 
who enters upon his duties in July, will receive 
the same salary as at Argenta. 

Since Mr. Paisley assumed charge of the 
Argenta schools in 1911, the school tax has been 
raised from five to nine mills, the high school 
course has been changed from two to four years, 
every building has been remodeled and placed in 
first-class condition, a new high school has been 
erected and five additions built. The enrollment 
has grown from 1,400 to 2,800 pupils and the 
number of teachers from 33 to 60. 

On March 14th, Mr. Paisley became editor and 
co-partner with J. W. Kuykendall in the publica- 
tion of The Arkansas Teacher, formerly pub- 
lished at Conway. Mr. Paisley and Mr. Kuyken- 
dall will continue publishing the mazagine at 
Little Rock, where they have established a teach- 
ers’ agency and school supply business, to be 
known as Arkansas School Service Company. 

Fred A. Nims of Flemington, N. J., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Tucson, Ariz. 
Mr. Nims is a graduate of Yale University and 
holds degrees from Teachers College and a num- 
ber of other standard institutions. Mr. Nims 
has filled the position of superintendent of 
schools in the states of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas 
and New Jersey. 

Mr. E. E. Pearson of Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the State 
Training School at Chehalis. 

Mr. Wm. F. Ramey, who has been superintend- 
ent of the city public schools at Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, during the past ten years, has recently 
been re-elected for the eleventh year and his 
salary increased to $2,500. 

Miss Cora Pearson, critic teacher of the State 
Normal School, Florence, Ala., has been elected 
president of the Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Miss Pearson is the first woman to hold 
this office in the association. 

Supt. J. P. Carr of Vicksburg, Miss., has been 
re-elected for the ensuing year, with a salary of 
$2,500. 

Mr. W. T. Norton, of McKeesport, Pa., has been 
elected president of the Association of School 
Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania. The other 
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for the efficient removal of ashes. 
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school architects throughout the country repeatedly 


G & G Telescopic Hoists 


They are compact, simple in construction, safe and 
noiseless—features found only in the G & G. 


Model B with overhead 
crane, illustrated, is designed 
for use in schools where it 
is possible for wagons to 
drive up alongside of the 


Our name and record of 
satisfactory performance 
back up every hoist that 
leaves our factories. 
not be sure 
& G Telescopic Hoist for 
your school. 


Write for bulletin de- 
scribing different models 
with prices. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


ting Brake 


Device and Silencer 


COSTS ONLY ¥; 
AS MUCH PER YEAR 


GUARANTEED to wear longer 
than 2 to 4 ordinary brushes 


Satisfactory allowance on the price of a new brush 








claims. 


Why 


insist on a G 


or broom 








will be made if one of our brushes fails to fulfill all 





Merely reach under and pull out the dust. 


The brush being ‘ Self-Moistened’’ the dust is caught by the 
brush and carried 
all times and no ‘‘compound’’ or ‘‘floor oil’’ to buy. 
you $10 to $15 on every brush you are using. See guarantee above. 


into the aisle. 


Will sweep easier, faster and cleaner than any ordinary brush 
See guarantee above. 


TRY ONE 30 DAYS FREE 


We Pay Express Both Ways 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
101 Twenty-Second St. 


Absolute control of dust at 
Saves 


BRUSH CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








officers are Mrs. G. S. H. McCaulley, Beaver, vice- 
president; C. M. Piper, Altoona, secretary; George 
B. Moody, Titusville, treasurer. 

Mr. W. C. Wood, commissioner of secondary 
schools for the state of California, has announced 
his candidacy for the office of state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

Mr. J. M. H. Frederick, formerly superintend 
ent of schools of Cleveland, Ohio, is a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Congress in 
the twenty-second Ohio district. 

State Supt. J. A. Churchill of Oregon, who is 
up for re-election on the Republican ticket, has 
adopted as his slogan “high standards for phy- 
sical, mental and moral preparedness in Oregon 
schools.” 

G. F. Loomis, superintendent of schools at 
Waukesha, Wis., for the past seven years, has 
resigned to devote his entire time to his business 
interests. Mr. Loomis was offered the superin- 
tendency for another term. 

Mr. Floyd B. Atwell of New Brighton, Pa., has 
been selected as head of the schools at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., to succeed C. C. Green resigned. 

Supt. C. J. Waits of Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

Supt. S. E. Weber of Scranton, Pa. has been 
re-elected for a term of four years by unanimous 
vote of the board of education. The salary has 
been fixed at $5,000 per year. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. W. C. C. Bagley of Mason City, la. has 
been elected president of the board of education. 

Albert Hedler has been elected a member of 
the board of education of Minneapolis to succeed 
the late Mae Snow. 

Samuel D. Beckett, a member of the board of 
Glassboro, N. J., for 24 years, was recently given 
a complimentary dinner by his associates on the 
board. 

The Seattle school board has created the post- 
tion of business manager with the appointment 
of Mr. Wylie Hemphill. Mr. Hemphill was at one 
time treasurer of a large grocery firm in Seattle. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Bureau of Research, has 
officially suspended operations because of the war 
exigencies. Mr. Walter Matscheck, member of 
the Bureau staff who dealt primarily with school 
problems has become director of the Bureau of 
Civie Affairs, of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The school board of Greenwich, Conn., has 
adopted a rule limiting punishment in the 
schools to a strap or ruler. The rule was adopted 
following evidence in a hearing that a principal 
had exceeded his authority in punishing a pupil 

The first step in the business reorganization 
of the New York City Board of Education will b 
the appointment of a supervising engineer. The 
proposed change will bring under one respon 
sible head all the janitorial work, the fuel de 
partment and the heating and ventilating of the 
respective buildings. The engineer will have the 
duties of conserving fuel and directing fuel con- 
sumption, the supervision of heating and vent:- 
lation and the instruction of building employes 
in the proper performance of their work. 

The school board of Medford, N. J., has re 
organized with four women as members. They 
are Mrs. Harry Brick, Mrs. Ezra Haines, Mrs 
Maurice W. Haines and Mrs. H. L. Cochley. 

Members of school boards in the country dis 
tricts of Oklahoma may be removed by the county 
superintendent for disloyalty, according to a 
recent decision of the attorney general The 
decision was given to dispose of a case of alleged 
disloyalty in Craig County. 

The school board of Nashville, Tenn., has 
taken steps toward a reduction in the number of 
school employes and an ultimate reduction in 
operating expenses. Reductions have been made 


in the medical and compulsory attendance de 
partments. An important change is the opening 
of the fall term two weeks later, beginning 


September 16th. 

The school board of Schenectady, N. Y., has 
created the position of business supervisor. A 
salary of $2,400 is attached. 

The school board of Rutland, Vt., has appointed 
a budget committee consisting of the president, 


finance 
Super 


the chairman of the committees on 
teachers, buildings and supplies, and the 
intendent of schools. 

The school board of Louisville, Ky., in its 
sixth annual report, shows the objectives gained 
during the past year and the progress generally 
made in that time. 

Despite the fact that economic conditions, due 
to the war, have affected the attendance and 
called teachers to the colors and to civil branches 
of the government and caused the cost of fuel 
and supplies to mount rapidly, the war has 
brought much to the schools. Many subjects in 
the curriculum have found new life thru their 
contact with war interests, and many other 
activities have found the schools ready for 
patriotic work. 

Some new 
by grades 


tables are given showing failures 
and causes of withdrawals in the 
schools. A number of charts are shown, setting 
forth the results of the application of various 
standard tests thruout the school system. Com: 
parisons are made of the work in Louisville and 
in other cities. 

Sections of the report are devoted to the work 
of special supervisors and to the high schools, 
normal schools and special schools. The attend- 
ance department gives an analysis of the year’s 
attendance and also statistics concerning the 
issuance of employment certificates. 

Chicago, Ill. Salary increases for 350 engineers 
employed in the schools, involving an additional 
expenditure of $178,000 annually have been ap- 
proved by the finance committee of the board. 
Engineers are to receive a fifteen per cent in- 
where they employ their own helpers and 
will be given an extra ten per cent otherwise. 

The board’s budget also includes increases for 
teachers. Grade teachers will be given a mini- 
mum of $2,000 and a maximum of $3,750. New 
salaries for high school teachers and principals 
will be computed on a percentage basis, altho 
the prospective increase may be 5, 7 or 10 per 
cent above the existing standard. It is planned 
to raise the minimum salary of teachers from 
$1,100 to $1,155 and to place the maximum at 
$3,003 instead of $2,860. 
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MOULTHROP CHAIR DESK 


THE ORIGINAL MOVABLE CLASSROOM DESK 





MODEL “B” TYPE “X” DESK 
Illustration shows Desk equipped with 


Detachable Drawing Board. The Desk 
may be furnished without Drawing Board. 


Culture is no longer the principal objective of educational institutions. The school is now being looked upon as a 
broad, well balanced apprenticeship, in which to prepare students for practical, bread earning occupations. 


This being true, the school must take on additional functions, and in consequence, every modern tendency is 
along lines of varied activity, broader utility, and technical efficiency. 


The MOULTHROP DESK has won its place as a staple classroom equipment in the natural readjustment to the 
changing demands for a higher degree of ‘‘Desk Service’ and adaptability from seating equipment. 


MOULTHROPS, properly used, make the classroom an efficient ‘“‘workshop”’ for the pupils, aiding the teacher in 
many ways to secure better results. They lend an atmosphere entirely different from the stiff and rigid formality of 
the traditional classroom. 


The MOULTHROP CHAIR DESK offers every convenience and comfort afforded in any of the present day 
desks which fasten to the floor. It is a complete and self-contained piece of furniture, of handsome design and 
durable construction. 


Hundreds of cities, towns and districts in all parts of the United States have purchased and repurchased 
MOULTHROPS, thus signifying their complete satisfaction in service. 


Manufactured by the Langslow-Fowler Co., 
Pioneers of the Movable Desk Idea. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


AMERICAN SEATING [OMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
FURNISHINGS FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
AUDITORIUMS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











School Bound 














NEXT SCHOOL BOARD MEETING 


Is the time when you should decide 
your 1918 desk requirements 





Superior Steel Desks and Chairs 


insure true economy in the expenditure of school 
moneys. 


Investigate these Exclusive Features 


Double desk feet. 

Positive adjusting device. 

One-piece Seamless Pedestal Base. 

Offset lap joint pedestal top. 

Heavy, non-slip steel pedestal clamp. 
Four-sided tubular steel standards. 
One-piece, paneled steel bookbox sides. 

Gun metal enamel of such quality it will not 
crack when steel is bent double. 


Each of the above safety features combine to re- 
duce your maintenance cost to a minimum, eliminating 
the annoyance and inconvenience of ordering repair 
parts. 


We Can Ship Promptly 


from the large stocks of desks, suitable for every re- 
quirement, carried at factory in Muskegon, or from 
dealer’s warehouses in Minneapolis, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, Dallas, Houston and Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Write today to dealer nearest you for Catalog and 
prices and tell him how many desks you need. 


Distributors of Superior Furniture 


North-Western¥School Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. A. Bryant Co., Dallas and Houston, Tex., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Cleveland, Seating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Linn-McCabe Co., Casey, Ill. 

Southern Seating Co., New Orleans, La. 

J. H. Adamson, 141 W. 42nd St., New York City. 








SUPERIOR SEATING COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 




















Adjustable Desk and 
Chair 


Movable Desk 









STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 

LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 

SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 


EARLY BUYING is respectfully 
















suggested. We offer a 


SPECIAL LOT of 500 


Movable Desks 
Stationary Desk 


at reduced 
STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


prices. 
1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Auditorium 
Chair 








The Thompson Movable and Adjustable Chair-Desk 


is now used in the Schools of 152 Different 
Cities and Towns scattered through 28 States. 
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THIS MEANS SOMETHING 








Write for List of Installations and Illustrated Description 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., 
Manufacturers 


201 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SPOKANE, WASH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
John W. Graham & Co., E. W. A. Rowles Co., 
707 Sprague Ave. 327 S. Market St. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Omaha School Supply Co., 


1108 Nicholas St. 


Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Marks & Alger 

105 W. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
N. Snellenburg & Co., 


12th & Market Sts. 


San Francisco & Los Angeles 


Rucker Fuller Desk Co., 


677 Mission St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. SOUTHERN & GULF STATES CLEVELAND, 0 
Standard School Supply Co., Union School Furnishing Co., The Cleveland Seating Co., 
102 N. Third St. Chicago, Ill. Rose Bldg., East 9th St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW ENGLAND J. G. Marshall Co., 


Adamson Furniture Co., 
STATES 


141 W. 42nd St., New York City 








959 Liberty Ave. 
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DO NOT BUY SCHOOL DESKS 








Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED jyjy 3, 1917 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
224 Congress St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The E. L. Grover Co. 
111 E. Hanover St. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Southern Seating Co. 
121 Chartres St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








until you have investigated the 
Empire Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk. 


Progressive educators realize the 
value of exclusive adjustments on this 
desk for group and social center work 
as well as regular graded classes. 
desk can be entered from the front by 
means of lifting desk top, and desks 
can be placed side by side in close 
formations. 


Southern School Supply Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


J. H. Wilde 
CHICO, CALIF. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc. 


All five adjustments are very simple and can be operated 
by the child under the supervision of the teacher. 


Write your nearest representative for catalog and prices. 


Northwestern School Supply Co. 
1401 University Ave., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The 


Superior School Supply Co. 
19th & Campbell Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ELM ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Aug. 22, 1916 
July 3, 1917 






PATENTED 























RULES FOR THE WIDER USE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The school board of North Adams, Mass., has 
adopted rules to govern the community use of 
school buildings. The rules are complete and 
practical for all uses to which the buildings may 
be adapted. The rules read: 

Drury auditorium, social room and gym 
nasium, or any other rooms in the high or grade 
school buildings when not in actual use for 
school purposes are at the disposal of the public 
subject to the following general regulations: 

1, The auditorium, social room, or both, may 
be had without charge by an individual, society, 
political party, religious organization or group 
of citizens desirous of holding a public gathering 
of an educational nature providing: 

a. No admission fee is charged, 
or collection taken. 

b. The room is not in use for school purposes 

¢. The promoters furnish adequate adult pro- 
tection for the building. 

d. It appears probable that the number of peo 
ple attending will warrant the use of the 
Toom. 

@. A permit stating the purpose, the date and 
the hours of the meeting and the individual 
or organization responsible therefor, has 
been obtained from the office of the School 
Department at City Hall. 

2. The auditorium, social room, or both, may 
be had for use as stated above when an admis 
sion fee is charged, subscription or collection 
taken, according to the following scale of fees 
& permit, as in “e” above, having been obtained: 

a If the proposed use of the funds collected 


subscription 


4. 


is solely for public welfare, either local, 
state, national or international 
Auditorium- 
Before 6 o’clock P. M.... . $2.00 
After 6 o’clock P. M....... 4.00 
Social Room 
Before 6 o’clock P. M.... . $1.00 
After 6 o’clock P. M... 2.00 
If the proposed use of the funds collected 


is for private benefit 
Auditorium 

Before 6 o’clock P. M... 

After 6 o’clock P. M.. 
Social Room 

Before 6 o’clock P. M..... $ 5.00 

After 6 o’clock P. M 10.00 
Permits for rehearsals must be obtained at 
the office of the School Department, and are 
granted as follows: 
If the event rehearsed is for public welfare, 
either with or without admission, there will 
be no charge for rehearsals up to three in 
number, after three* one-half the rates in 
dicated under “b” next following: 


$10.00 
25.00 


. If the event rehearsed is for private benefit. 


one evening and two afternoons may be had 
without charge, and additional afternoons 


EE era eae . $1.00 
AMGMOTIGM ...cccsecess . 2.00 
Evenings 

Social Room reece. $2.00 
Auditorium ......... Pere 5.00 


The gymnasium oink meee rooms may be 


used for evening gymnastic class purposes at the 
rate of $3.00 per hour with instructor provided 


or $2.00 per hour 


with instructor furnished by 


the class providing: 


a 


. The proposed use 


The instructor provided by the class and thi 
work proposed and given meets the ap 
proval of the School Committee 

An officer or responsible adult is in and 
about the premises to see that orderly con 
duct prevails. 

All class members wear appropriate cloth- 
ing for the work undertaken, which cloth- 
ing must include rubber soled shoes. 

in no way prevents the 


use of the room for regular or evening 
school purposes. 

e. No admission is charged to any game, con- 
test or exhibition held as a part of or in 
connection with the work unless the re- 
ceipts thus obtained are devoted to public 
welfare. 

5. Permits for the use of the gymnasium for 
other than the above stated purpose, for the use 
of other parts of the high school building, or of 
rooms in other school buildings may be granted 
by the Superintendent of Schools subject to ap- 
proval by the School Committee. 

6. The Superintendent of Schools as the exe- 
cutive officer of the School Committee will re- 
ceive all applications, grant permits and collect 
all fees at the time of issuing the permit and 
shall make a report at each regular meeting of 
the School Committee of all such transactions. 

7. The School Committee may rebate any fee 
paid, may suspend or cancel any permit granted 
or may modify from time to time any of these 
regulations for reasons of weight. 


RULES FOR MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


The board of health of Everett, Mass, has 
adopted rules to govern medical inspection of 
school children. The rules read: 


The Object of Medical Inspection. 


1. The detection and correction of physical 
defects. 
2. The detection and exclusion of cases of 


parasitic and contagious disease. 

3. The maintenance of good hygienic condi- 
tions in the schools. 

4. The diagnosis of mental deficiency. 

The school physician shall report to the prin- 
cipals, or their representatives, of the schools in 
his district once each week. If for any reason 
he is unable to report for duty, he shall notify 
the Board of Health, in order that a substitute 
may be provided. The day of the week and the 
hour of the day to be decided by the physician, 
school nurse, and the principal of the school, for 
the inspection. 

He shall examine all pupils entering for the 
first time any grade. The school physician shall 
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for School Children 


Each a $50.00 Liberty Bond 
- Each $25.00 in War Saving Stamps 
for Honorable Mention 


Tell the Children in Your Class About the 
OLA Drawing, Contest 


—for Children under 15 years of age 
—for Young People 15 to 18 years of age 
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See the children in your class settle 
down to serious drawing work—open their 
minds to drawing instruction —give them 
a prize to work for. Send to us for the 
details of the ““Crayola’”’ Drawing Contest. 
“Crayola” No. 8 is the standard school 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 
81-83 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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send to parent or guardian a notification of any 
defect or.disability requiring treatment, which 
was discovered on examination. 

In addition to the regular routine examination, 
the school physician shall examine all children 
who seem to need it as often as necessary. 

All children entering the first grades and all 
children entering the first eight grades from 
other schools outside the City of Everett shall 
have a physical examination, the result of such 
examination shall be recorded on the card pro 
vided for such purpose. Signify defects by plac- 
ing an “X” sign in the space reserved for such 
record. 

Physicians are requested to make physical 
examinations early in the school year. Early 
examination is of great benefit to the pupil, as 
discovering his defects and notifying parents 
early in the season will give him an opportunity 
to obtain prompt attention. 

The examination shall consist of poor vision, 
nose and throat obstruction, deafness, decayed 
teeth, poor nutrition, skin and general physical 
and mental condition. 


Admission of Children to School after Illness 
From Contagious Diseases. 

Scarlet Fever. The period of isolation in 
scarlet fever is “four weeks from the onset of 
the disease and until all abnormal discharges 
have ceased and all open sores have healed.” 
This, of course, includes discharges from sup- 
purating glands and ears. 

Diphtheria. The period of isolation in diph- 
theria is two weeks from the onset of the dis- 
ease or until at least two successive negative 
cultures from both nose and throat can be 
secured. Cultures should be taken every other 
day. 

Measles. Isolation of all cases of measles for 
five days after the exanthem. Keep all school 
children from entering school for two weeks 
from date of first symptoms. 


Mumps. Cases of mumps may remain infec- 
tious for six weeks. 

Chickenpor. About twenty-one days or until 
the body is free from scabs. 


Routine Work of the School Nurse. 

1. Arrival at School. 

Upon arrival at the school, the nurse shall 
first go to the Principal’s office and register 
“Present” by reporting to the Principal or clerk 
in charge. 

2. Announcing the Arrival of the Nurse. 

A definite gong signal shall be used to an 
nounce to the teachers the arrival of the nurse at 
the school. At this time all children needing 
health care shall be sent to the room used for a 
dispensary. 

3. Departure of Nurse from School. 

Upon leaving the school building the nurse 
shall report to the Principal’s office, her depart 
ure. 

4. Functions of the School Nurse. 

The nurse shall prepare children for examina 
tion by the school doctor. 

Record the result of the examination on the 
pupil’s health card, and notify the parents of 
remedial defects found. 

All defects shall be. written as concisely as 
possible. 

The date of home visit, with result shall bo 
tabulated. 

The health record card shall be kept on file 
in the Principal’s office in the school which th: 
pupil attends, and shall be transferred with the 
scholarship card when a pupil is transferred. 

The nurse shall exclude, in the absence of the 
doctor,-any pupil who in her judgment, shows 
signs or symptoms of a dangerous communicable 
disease. 

The Board of Health shall be notified immed 
iately by telephone, followed by a post card noti 
fication, which is provided for that purpose. 

In a case of sore throat, a culture shall first 
be taken before the child is excluded. 

Soiled dressings and tongue blades shall be 
collected in newspaper and burned immediately 
after each clinic. 

Pupils found with pediculi shall be excluded 
for one day untess treated by the nurse (Friday 
is a good day for this inspection). 

Re-admit upon next school day if child has 
received proper treatment. If nothing has been 
done, re-exclude and follow up with home visit 


the oldest and largest color-making concern 


Chicago 
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Of Bee are no School Colors better than 
Teachers who want the best have | 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


We make 30 different styles of color boxes; cake-colors, 
moist-colors; half-pans and whole-pans. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Devoe School Water Colors are made in America by us: 


in the 


If your dealer doesn’t handle Devoe, have him order from 


Devoe 


Kansas City New Orleans 


Children excluded for mumps, measles, ete, 
should bring an admiftance card from attending 
physician or Board of Health. 

Health Talks. 

At the beginning of the school year the nurse 
shall confer with the school principal in regard 
to health talks. Keep in touch with the teachers’ 
schedule of health instruction. Health talks 
shall vary with grade visited. 


Work With Parents. 


The nurse shall urge, whenever possible, a | 
parent in whose child defects have been found, | 


to visit the school doctor at school in order that 

he may explain to the parent the existing con- 

dition and what can be done to help the child. 
Home Visit. 

The nurse shall visit the home to see if the 
pupil who is ill, is receiving proper medical 
attention. To give when necessary, demonstra 
tion in the home in the following: ventilation, 
shampoo, gargling, proper dressing of wounds, 
treatment of pediculosis, impetigo, scabies and 
eczema, etc. 

All requests for home visits from teachers or 
truant officers shall be made thru the principal. 

If parent is unable to take child to dispensary, 
the nurse may do so after having obtained writ 
ten permission from parent or guardian. 

The nurse shall in no case give treatment toa 
child without written consent of the child’s par 
ent or guardian excepting in an emergency and 
then only first aid. Follow this treatment with 
a written note to the parent, or by home visit 

Indications of Health Disorders in Children for 
which Parents should keep Children at Home 
and Notify the School: 

Nausea or vomiting 

Chill, convulsions, (fits). 

Dizziness, faintness or unusual pallor (alarm 
ing paleness of face) 

Eruption (rash) of any kind. 

Fever. 

Running nose. 

Red or running eyes. 

Sore or inflamed throat. 

Acutely swollen glands. 

Cough. 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS TRADE MARK 
YOU CAN ALWAYS ABSOLUTELY 
DEPEND UPON SUPERIOR QUALITY 


AMERICAN 


The Old Faithful “Crayons 


Old Faithful 


-THE-AMERICAN: CRAYON: CO 
ESTABLISHED ons We) 
SANDUSKY OHIO 
WALTHAM MASS 
MADE: IN U S-A 





TRADE MARK 


DIFFERENT NUMBERS ON THE PACKAGES DIS- 
TINGUISH THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CRAYONS 








Failure to eat usual breakfast. 
Any distinct or disturbing change from usual 
appearance or conduct of child. 


The foregoing signs should be used also by 
teachers as a basis for excluding pupils from 
school for the day, or until signs have dis 


appeared or until the proper health officer has 
authorized the return of the pupil in school. 

Teachers are requested to have each pupil sent 
to the Inspector provided with a small white slip 
of paper with the pupil’s name, address, and 
defects noted in plain words. 

Teachers are requested not to send simple skin 
eruptions, nits, etec., to the inspectors, unless re 
quested by the nurse, then only in cases which 
the nurse cannot handle. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Berwick, Pa. The board has changed the 
name of the Ferris Heights School to Junior 
High School and has ordered that pupils of the 
eighth grade and high school freshmen from the 
entire city be accommodated in it. The three 
remaining classes of the high school will con- 
tinue their sessions in the high school. 

State Supt. Francis G. Blair of Illinois has 
announced that in the year ending June, 1917, a 


total of 112,061 high school students were en- 
rolled in the state, for the education of whom 


$30,315,463 was expended. Of the students, more 
than half, 60,672, were girls. A total of 5,230 
teachers are employed, of whom 2,259 are men 
and 2,971 are women. 

High school students of Chicago show a higher 
average of academic efficiency in the three big 
universities of Illinois than do students of the 
surrounding districts, according to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The total number of students from 
Chicago high schools who registered at one of 
the three Illinois universities from 1914 to the 
present was 1,462. A total of 13,530 courses wer: 
taken and the total failures were 504 

Waltham, Mass Extreme simplicity is to 
Mark the graduation exercises of the high school 


Girl students will wear white middy blouses, 
skirts and shoes. 
Cincinnati, O. The senior class has voted to 


dispense with unnecessary expenditures for grad 


uation exercises. Gowns must be simple, flowers 
must not be worn and cards must be printed on 
school presses. 
Methuen, 
on the one 
to 11:30 
up lost 
The 


City, 


Mass. The high school is operating 
session plan. Sessions are from 8:30 
The change became necessary to make 
time 
eastern and western high schools of Bay 
Mich., have been dropped from the «ac 
credited list of secondary schools because of the 
condition of the buildings. The state high school 
inspector declared that everything pertaining 
to school administration is satisfactorily carried 
out. 

A rearrangement of the courses, extension and 


enlargement of some branches and modification 
of others will be undertaken as a result of the 
survey of the schools of Haverhill, Mass., whic 


was recently undertaken. 

Each of the Detroit high school graduates who 
is a beneficiary of the high school scholarship 
fund and who is in the service of the govern- 
ment at the present time is to be given the pri 
vilege of completing his course when he returns 
according to a decision of the trustees of the 
fund. A number of students who were in the 
engineering department of the University have 
enlisted. 


REPORT OF MINNEAPOLIS COMMITTEE 
ON MERIT SYSTEM. 

The Educational Council Committee on Merit 
of the Minneapolis School Board has issued a 
very complete report on the results of the ques 
tionnaire sent out to teachers of the country in 
December for the purpose of obtaining opinions 


on the merit plan of promotion and salary in 
creases. A total of 34 cities responded to the 
questionnaire while 57 replies were received 


Nearly half of the cities said they had standards 


and only eight sent data of any considerab'e 
value 
In conducting the study of the merit plan, it 


the 
evolve a 


was purpose of the Council Committee to 
standard to be used as a professional 
ideal and not as a socalled guide in rating 
teachers and fixing salaries. It is the sense of 


the Committee that an alert and progressive 


teacher with the help of a standard and construc- 
tive supervisor, should be led to a careful analy- 
sis of her own work and to the discovery of her 
own. weakness and strength. 

In answer to the question: What constitutes 
merit? 65 per cent reported no merit system. 
In answer to the question whether special sets 
of requirements, written or otherwise, are used 
by the supervising force for purposes of measure- 
ment, 70 per cent reported no, 30 per cent yes, 
and only 20 per cent answered the question 
whether a teacher might go beyond the maximum 
established salary. 

In every city but two, San Francisco and Mis- 
soula, the superintendent and principals do the 
judging. In the two exceptions, the teachers 
have a part in the work. In 334 per cent of the 
cities the judgments have not been satisfactory 
and in 664 per cent satisfactory judging is 
claimed. Only fifteen out of 57 cities replied in 
answer to the question as to arguments for or 
against (1) standards by teachers or others and 
(2) the merit system. Twenty-three. replied on 
the merit system, of whom seven are opposed, 
six favorable and ten neutral. 

The committee was quite agreed on what con- 
stitutes merit and how the schedule should recog- 
nize merit. Opposition was registered against a 
system in which a teacher receives an increase 
beyond the established maximum and still con- 
tinues in the same position. It was recommende1 
that in justice to those who render special scr- 
vice, that recognition be given, 

First, to those who show power to assume in- 
creased responsibility, or do extra work in the 
interests of the schools, and that the salary be 
advanced in such case so as to recognize these 
responsibilities and efforts. 

Second, that extra pay be given where con- 
siderable extra work is thrown on a teacher who 
is already doing the regular work satisfactorily, 
(even if the maximum has not been reached). 

Third, that in the maximum has been 
reached, a bonus, or increase in salary be given 
for extra work which results in a contribution 
to subject, teacher group or system, 


case 
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243,8 62 Media. Playgiound Ofypoaralus 
MEDART 
STEEL LOCKERS | | 2472s * sccoesses, standard for safety on 


now installed in schools 


throughout the country, 
are daily proving their thorough system of inspection, is assurance against 


Built up to a standard 
especially for school pur- all construction details. 
poses-——of the best material, 
by competent mechanics 
in a modern and efficient- ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ly equipped factory and 
sold at a reasonable price. 
by sending 
for catalog ‘‘A-4”’ 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Steel Lockers Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS, which 
have made MEDART PLAYGROUND APPA. 


our catalog ‘““W.”’ 


MEDART QUALITY, combined with a 


occasional breakage and numerous repair bills. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ‘“W.”’ It explains 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS—-STEEL LOCKERS 
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WAR ACTIVITIES OF AN OREGON 
SCHOOL. 

Every school system in the country has done 
something patriotic, something toward winning 
the war during the year 1917-18. The high school 
at Ontario, Oregon, has an enrollment of 140 
students and an honor roll of 34 teachers and 
students in the service of the government. 

Among the activities which the schoo] has suc- 
cessfully carried out are the following: 

1. $200 raised for Christmas boxes for former 
students and teachers in the service. 

2. Knitted outfits consisting of sweaters, 
wristlets, scarf and helmet knitted by high 
school girls to go in Christmas boxes. 

3. Students and teachers subscribe to over 
$2,500 for liberty bonds. 

4. Food conservation campaign is conducted 
entirely by school children. 

5. High school girls raffle off pillow netting 
$50 for local Red Cross. 

6. Coal conservation tags are placcd on every 
shovel in Ontario by school children. 

7. High School students and teachers sub- 
scribe over $300 and over $2.50 per capita to Y. 
M. C. A. fund. 

8. Students volunteer to attend school six 
days a week in order to put boys into the fields 
a month earlier. 

9. Students appropriate $30 to purchase flags 
and service flag. 

10. Students and teachers subscribe $100 to 
Knights of Columbus war work fund. 

11. Students and teachers buy or sell over 
$2,500 of War Savings Certificates and Thrift 
Stamps. 

12. High School and all Ward Schools report 
entire enrollment as enrolled in Junior Red 


13. Grade children make gun-wipes, Belgian Junior Red Cross. The boys piece quills an) 
vaby outfits and dish cloths for Uncle Sam and make knitting needles and the girls make gar 


the Red Cross. ments for the Belgian children. 
14. Domestic Art classes make 110 hospital Atlanta, Ga. A class in radio and buzzer work 
shirts and 125 Belgian refugee dresses. has been opened at the Technical High School 
15. High School girls adopt a uniform dress to for drafted men. 
reduce expenditure for dress and to conserve The first step in a movement to train crippled 
cloth. American soldiers in the use of artificial limbs so 


that they may make a living has been taken by 
the New York board of education. Mr. Max 
milian Komow, a teacher, has been delegated 
to visit Canadian military hospitals and make 
recommendations to the board as to the best 
methods to adopt. 

On April first a group of two hundred soldiers 
began a two months’ training course at Harrison 
Technical High School, Chicago. The expense of 
training is borne by the war department and the 
food and lodging is provided by the Sears 
Roebuck branch of the Y. M. C. A. 

New York University will shortly erect a new 
engineering building to meet the urgent need 


16. Domestic Science class tests out war re 
cipes and publishes good ones in local news 
papers. 

17. All boys enroll in High School military 
company with drills of forty minutes, five times a 
week. 

The schools of Ontario are not allowing these 
wartime activities to reduce their efficiency as 
schools. Classwork is said to be the best in 
years. The school has winning teams in foot 
ball, boys’ and girls’ basketball having lost only 
two athletic contests during the year. The high 
school debating team is undefeated and recently 
won the clear title to the debating championship ~ ; , . . ‘ 
of Eastern Oregon. for scientifically trained men for war service ani 

to prepare for increasing demands to be made o 
WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. engineers in the reconstruction period after the 

As part of a widespread Americanization move- war. The estimated cost of the building is $350; 

ment thruout the country, on March 18-22, there 900 and the cost of equipment will be $150,000. 


were distributed simultaneously to the public The school children of Worcester, Mass., to 
school teachers of the cities of New York and March 25th, invested $755 in thrift stamps, 
Chicago, an exchange series of lectures under the Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York City has beet 


joint auspices of the boards of education of the appointed as director of war savings societies and 
two cities and the National Security League. clubs in the schools of the First City. It i 


Each teacher was required to attend and to re- planned to organize twenty thousand clubs be 
port on a printed form whether she had at- fore the end of the final drive in May. 
tended. The arrangement sought to bring about Decatur, Ill. A roll of honor is to be placed 


31.000 school teachers in the two cities into close in each classroom upon which will appear the 
association where they might obtain a vital inter- names of pupils who are thrift stamp ownef 


pretation of the war by men of prominence. Red Cross certificates will be given each schod 
The New York speakers who went to Chicago which properly qualifies as a Red Cross unit. 
were: Job E. Hedges, Dr. Isaac J. Lansing of The Red Cross Auxiliary of the Belding School 


Ridgewood, N. Y.; Dr. Robert M. McElroy, City Chicago, recently collected 2,000 articles of cloth 
League, and Dr. Talcott Williams, Columbia Uni ing for Belgian Relief. 
versity School of Journalism. The Barnard School, Chicago, recently turned 
The Chicago delegates to New York were out one hundred thousand gun wipes. A silk 
headed by Dr. Theodore G. Soares of the Univer- flag was given the room turning out the greatet 
sity of Chicago. number. 
Chicago, Ill. One thousand and forty-one The New York board of education has undé 
pupils of the Lowell School are working for the consideration commandeering of the Brooklyt 
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School for Truants and the Flushing Parental 
School for emergency war hospitals. The two 
buildings will house about six hundred persons 
and can be easily changed to suit conditions. 

Harvey. Ill. The public schools of Harvey, IIL, 
have made the following report on War Activities 
engaged in up to April 1: 

The teachers and pupils have invested a total 
of $8,632.25 in Liberty Bonds, Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. The sum of $210.71 has been 
raised for the Red Cross Fund of which all the 
teachers and pupils are members. 

More than 500 pupils have offered to do war 
garden work. In several classes 100 per cent has 
been reached, which means that every child will 
have a war garden. The entire school is making 
a drive to reach 100 per cent on all patriotic 
activities. 


Up to April 1, 1918, teachers and pupils in the 


schools of St. Paul, Minn., purchased Liberty 
Bonds, Thrift Stamps and Red Cross Member 
ships amounting to a total of $239,446.70. Up to 


that date the teachers and pupils have knitted 
nearly five thousand articles for the Red Cross 
and have made more than 47,000 surgical dress 
In addition more than 7,300 articles have 
been sewed for war purposes and nearly 5,000 
posters have been made to advertise the Red 
Cross and the Liberty Loan Bonds. 

War work in schools has taken on much en 
thusiasm in the Town district schools, Beckley, 
West Virginia. A Thrift Stamp Club has been 
organized in all the eighty-eight rooms and every 
child has been given a start towards helping 
“Uncle Sam” and learning how to save. The 
Glen White School with about one hundred stu 
dents has made an aim of taking $1,000.00 in 
Thrift Stamps by April 1, 1918. Over fifteen 
hundred children are members. The Junior Red 
Cross is very active and has taken for its work 
furnishing all county soldiers comfort kits. It 
is estimated that $500.00 worth of material is 
hecessary to complete this work by the end of 
June. High School Manual Training boys are 
preparing shipping boxes for all the Red Cross 
shipments. High School boys and girls are also 
doing the clerical work required by the County 
Food Committee. Supt. Ben H. Williams is 


Toilet System should be installed. 


You can solve your school toilet problem in a satisfactory man 
ner, by placing the toilet right in the school buildings under the 
direct supervision of the teachers, even tho sewers and water 
pressure are not available. 
schools and are therefore in a position to equip your school with 
the exact size unit needed. 


For complete and detailed information write to your nearest 
school supply jobber, or direct to 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Do You Want to Discard 


Your Present Outdoor Toilets ? 


If so, Read on 


Health Officials and Educational Departments are recommend- 
ing, and in some cases demanding, that 
unsanitary, demoralizing outhouse be eliminated. 


Where water pressure and sewers are not available a Lansing Chemical 
The Lansing is guaranteed to meet 
all the requirements of the various State Boards of Health and State 
Educational Departments: so easy to install, so simple and economical 
in operation that school officials all over the country are doing away 
with the old fashioned outhouse and installing the odorless, sanitary, 


LANSING CHEMICAL TOILET 


No plumbing is required; no running water. 
the method of installing a Lansing System. 
multiple units; cost about the same as erecting an outhouse and is as 
convenient, and as modern as any water flush system. 


The Lansing Chemical Toilet is manufactured by an organization 
—F specializing in this line for years; and any toilet bear- 
ing this name is your assurance of reliability in service 


We have done so for thousands of 


Lansing, Michigan 


the unsightly, 


The illustrations show 
Is supplied in single or 
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justly proud of the record of the district in war 
work. 

The junior Red Cross Society of Mahanoy 
City, Pa., has made an interesting report on its 
work during the past few months. The senior 
high school contributed 283 knitted articles and 
the junior high school 27 articles. The primary 
grades cut snippings for hospital pillows and the 
intermediate grades knitted blocks for ambulance 
blankets and crib quilts. The boys gathered 
moss for bandages and distributed advertising 
literature. Each school in the city has been en- 
rolled as a Junior Auxiliary. 

Twenty-five teachers of Helena, Arkansas, 
headed by Supt. E. B. Tucker, provided the entire 
clerical work for the local draft boards of 
Phillips County, Ark. The teachers make up the 
bulk of the teaching corps of the Helena Schools. 

The New York City board of education plans 
an extension of the war service rendered by the 
schools. The initial plans involve the re-educa- 
tion of crippled soldiers, the release of one 
teacher in every district to help push the Liberty 
Loan, and the organization of loyalty leagues by 
teachers. Another type of war service is that of 
sending out high school boys to perform farm 
service. A loan of school books has been made 
to the war service committee of New Brighton, 
ae 2 

The board of education of New York has ruled 
that no diplomas will be given to boys who do 
not obey the provisions of the military training 
law. 

A course in practical business methods has 
been introduced in the public schools of Cleve- 
land, O., under the direction of Mr. O. M. East- 
man. The course aims to offer pract cal projects 
for boys and girls which will lead to vocational 


‘training for lifework. 


A radio class has been formed at Williamsport, 
Pa. 

A class in oxy-acetylene 
formed at the Lewis 
drafted men. 

The public schools of Washington, D. C., have 
purchased over $100,000 worth of war savings 
stamps. In addition, 23,255 pupils and teachers 
have pledged themselves to further purchases. 
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School Lands and Funds. 
Legislative authority over school system is not 
comprehended within definition of police power, 
as the term is usually understood.—Brown v. 
Bunselmeyer, 167, N. Y. S. 993, N. Y. Sup. 


Private Schools and Academies. 

Damages for money expended for clothing, 
trunks and similar articles for a son sent to a 
private school are not recoverable by the father, 
the presumption being that they can be used; 
but where on account of intolerable treatment by 
teachers, child left school after three days, rail- 
road fare and money advanced to the school for 
tuition is recoverable.—-Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute v. Cohen, 198 S. W. 874, Ark. 


School District Government. 

Where members of board of education of higb 
school district performed certain public acts as 
members before they were elected, such acts were 
invalid and not binding on the district, but would 
not invalidate their title to the office if they were 
subsequently elected thereto.—-People v. Taylor, 
117 N. E. 1047, Il. 


School District Property. 

The Texas revised statutes of 1911, art, 2846, 
requiring order of commissioners’ court for sale 
of school property, relates to common school dis- 
tricts, and is inapplicable to independent school 
districts.—R. B. Spencer & Co. v. Brown, 198 
S. W. 1179, Tex. Civ. App. 

Contractor to erect school building for school 
district, by secretly writing form of assignment 
on his duplicate of contract, could not give rise 
to new contract, and impose new contractor upon 
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THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 





May 15th, 1918 we will move to our new home 


As is well known, we are Northwestern agents for | | 
Milton Bradley Company, and headquarters for Kin- | 
dergarten Materials, Furniture and Books, Drawing | 
and Art Supplies, including the famous Bradley Semi- | | 
Moist Water Colors, and many School Specialties. | 


We cordially invite all of our school friends and | | 
customers to call and see us in our new home. | 
| 
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1890 


SEND TO US FOR A COPY OF 
OUR PAMPHLET ENTITLED 


COAL 














IT CONTAINS INTERESTING AND 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PROBABLE 
SUPPLY OF THE 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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district, and make it and officers liable for not 
taking new bond.—School Dist. No. 45, Mult- 
nomah County v. Hallock, 169 P. 130, Ore. 


School District Taxation. 

The fact that when school warrant is issued 
there are no funds in treasurer’s hands to pay 
it, does not render it void, and when it is pre- 
sented, it is the duty of the treasurer, under the 
Kansas general statutes of 1915, 411699, to en 
dorse it “Not paid for want of funds,” and it 
then becomes floating debt, under section 8929.— 
Home State Bank v. School Dist. No. 17, 169 P. 
202, Kans. 

The assignee of school warrant becomes the 
owner of whatever claim the original holder had 
against district for the indebtedness evidenced 
by warrant.—Home State Bank v. School Dist. 
No. 17, 169 P. 202, Kans. 

Where an order on a school district treasurer 
in favor of a teacher was regular on its face, it 
was his duty to pay it, tho there was no deduc- 
tion for time lost by the teacher.—School Dist. 
No. 5, Fractional, of Byron and Wyoming Tps., 
v. Long, 165 N. W. 604, Mich. 

In an action on a school warrant issued for a 
sum in excess of amount due creditor, but which 
is otherwise legally issued, court may properly 
give judgment for amount actually due.—Home 
State Bank v. School Dist. No. 17, 169 P. 202, 
Kans. 

Under the Florida statutes, authorizing bonds 
to be issued by special tax school districts, such 
bonds may be issued for any proper purpose for 
the exclusive use of public free schools in the 
district.—Dean v. State, 77 So. 107, Fla. 

The North Carolina public laws of 1915, c. 81, 
authorizing the governing body of municipalities 
to issue bonds for school purposes, does not deal 
with school districts which include municipal 
corporations and territory outside the corporate 
limits.—Hood v. Sutton, 94 S. E. 686, N. C. 

Under the Florida acts of 1913, c. 6542 (com 
plete laws of 1914, 9% 416b-4l6ggg), providing 
that in an election on issuance of bonds by spe- 
cial tax school district “only the duly qualified 
electors thereof who are freeholders shall vote,” 
one having immediate beneficial interest, legal 





or equitable, in title to a fee, is a freeholder. 
Dean v. State, 77 So. 107, Fla. 

That one of the inspectors and clerk of election 
for issue of special tax school district bonds were 
not freeholders in district did not invalidate elec- 
tion, where there was no suggestion of bad faith 
or that result was thereby affected.—Dean v. 
State, 77 So. 107, Fla. 

Under the general statutes of Minnesota for 
1913, 9 1855, 1968, issuance of bonds by school 
district must be initiated by board, and resolu 
tion of expediency must be passed before a vote 
of district, without which resolution vote at a 
school meeting to issue bonds is ineffective. 
State v. Board of Education of Independent 
School Dist. No. 16, Wright County, 165 N. W. 
$80, Minn. 

Municipal school district bonds authorized at 
a special election called and conducted by the 
board of education, instead of by the city coun- 
cil and mayor as provided by statute, are invalid. 

Barry v. Board of Education of City of Clovis, 
169 P. 314, N. Mex. 

Teachers. 

Under the Greater New York Charter, § 1543, 
the words “ratable deduction” mean propor 
tional, and the deductions should be in due pro 
portion; that is, the same proportion to the 
salary that the teacher’s time of absence from 
duty without leave bears to the entire t:me of 
duty.—Glucksman v. Board of Education of City 
of New York, 167 N. Y. S. 1075, N. Y. Sup. 

Under the Greater New York Charter, { 1543, 
where a teacher was absent eleven school days 
without leave during a period of fifteen calendar 
days, the time of absence from duty Was to be 
calculated on the same basis as the entire timé 
of duty.—Glucksman v. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 167 N. Y. S. 1075, N. Y. Sup. 

The by-laws of the board of education of the 
city of New York, 65, subd. 3, providing for a 
deduction of one-twenty-fifth of a month’s salary 
for every day of absence, provides a fair and 
ratable deduction.—Glucksman v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York, 167 N. Y. S. 1075, 
N. Y. Sup. 


LEGAL NEWS. 

A state school code commission of five mem- 
bers has been appointed by State Supt. M. P. 
Shawkey of West Virginia to draft a set of laws 
covering the administration of the public schools 
of the state. The commission is composed of the 
following: 

Frank B. Trotter, president of West Virginia 
University; Otis G. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools at Fairmont; Dr. Israel Bethan, Charles- 
ton; C. J. Rife, superintendent of schools of 
Wayne County, and L. C. Anderson, of Welch, 

The Forty-eighth District Court of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has rendered a decision in favor of the 
schools in the case of the Fort Worth school 
board against the city commission and tax Col- 
lector. The case which was a novel one sought 
to compel the city commission to pay into the 
school fund moneys collected as penalties for 
delinquent taxes. The city refused to comply 
and appealed the case. Under the decision of the 
court the school board will receive approximately 
$51,000, 

The mayor of Detroit will shortly appoint 42 
members of the school board as a step in testing 
the legality of the new seven-man school board. 

A bill to prohibit the employment of un 
naturalized teachers in the public schools of New 
York State has passed both houses of the legis 
lature. The bill was opposed only by ten Social: 
ist members. 

The Massachusetts House has killed the bill 
providing that superintendents of schools be 
qualified by the state department of education 
The bill was opposed on the ground that the 
state invaded the rights of the local communities 
in the appointment of the men who are to act as 
superintendents of the school system. 

The Superior Court of Massachusetts, in affirm: 
ing the decision of the lower court in the case of 
Charles E. Carr against the school board of Digh- 
ton, recently ruled that the five children of the 
plaintiff were unlawfully excluded from _ the 
school and awarded damages of $100 each to the 
plaintiffs 

The controversy arose when three of the chil: 
dren of Carr were sent home in December, 1995, 
because of pediculosis. At the time the paren’ 
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| Safety provided 
| in every point 


ii 


Consolidation Means 


Opportunity to Chil- 
fo ere aed heres | | drenin Rural Districts 


| the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 
Rural schools have not kept pace with the devel- 
——— opment of town and city schools. In many commu- 
| EXIT nities there still remains the little one-room school 
| : | | house —conducted and equipped exactly as it was 
fifty years ago. 





Agitation for better rural schools had led to im- 
| provements in a number of districts. The mighty 
effort made to provide better buildings, better equip- 
ment and the educational advantages of the city school 
has brought about the consolidation of many districts. 


These “centralized” schools are taught by teachers 
| trained for their work. Some of the most successful 
| city teachers have been secured —and such schools 

now actually compete with city boards in obtaining 
the services of a trained principal. 











Pupils like the consolidated school because of the 
| superior advantages. They have the privilege of a 
| thorough training in special subjects besides the reg- 
| ular high school course. Departmental work and 
laboratory facilities are provided for advanced pupils 
—a thing unheard of in rural schools before the ad- 
vent of consolidation. 
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.? These New 


laws The “centralized” school means a real opportunity 
noe to the promising, ambitious boy or girl, regardless of 
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Transportation has been one of the most vital 
1s of | Reg. Us 8. Pat. Off elements entering into the evolution of the consoli- 
: dated school idea. Without a practical solution of 
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f the Fir E it D or B olt S | the transportation problem progress would have been 

a e xX O and would be now, greatly hampered. 

ought ; , . | 

0 oe are attractive In appearance, strong in con- Studebaker School Busses are found in practically 

omply struction and quick in action. all consolidated districts— because they are designed 

of the 1, lil wae and built especially for the carrying of children in 

nately They have a wide push bar which projects ¢ d f Sriidataahins th tua 9 k 
Ww 91 ; Lae er tt] me safety and comfort. Otude er 1s the largest maker 

int 42 only 2) inches from the surface o the door, of school busses in the country. 

a permitting the door to swing wide open so as 

yoa;>rt . . . . 

fun not to obstruct passage through the doorway. If you are considering consolidation, let us send 

f New 44° . . = ° . 

legis Slight pressure on the bar at any point will you_ complete warn _ yp He prices and 

Social: release the bolts instantly. All edges and catalogs. Or, tell us when your board meets again 

a and we'll have our representive present. 

e bill corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 

is be he . 14 898 ° 

vation rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 

‘ apparel becoming accidentally caught. 

act as 

affirm: Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 

at Locks and Hardware are sold by 

 Digh representative dealers in all cities. —E=7—7""" 

of the 

: the SOUTH BEND, IND., U.S. A. 

to the SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. oy Anu N. a a yee Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill, alt e City, Uta! 

e chil New Haven, Conn. Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal- 

, 1998, ~_ 

reel New York Boston Chicago 3108 
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The MOTIOGRAPH Used With or Without Carbons 
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PROJECTOR 


The new MOTIOGRAPH MAZDA LAMP equipment is the same in 
every detail as the regular Motiograph equipment with the exception that 
the Mazda lamp is to be used instead of Carbons. 


This equipment is highly recommended for Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Write for literature. 


ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 


564-572 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 833 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 




















School Signal Systems. 
Protect the Children by | 


providing a distinctive, uniform 
and absolutely reliable fire signal 
which is always heard and obeyed 


———© 


If the flat in which you live is a fire | 
trap you can move out 


If you believe a certain hotel or 
theatre is unsafe you need not pat- 
ronize it— 


But— if the school in your city is in 
daily danger of be- 
coming a fiery furnace 

-the law compels 
your children to at- 
tend, just the same. ( \] 


Better be safe than 
sorry. 


| FIRE 


in 





| dh 
| BREAK THE 
if GLASS 


\ 
It’s yours for the asking. — tt 


. HoitzerCasort ELectricCe 


BOSTON, MAS S. 
101 PARK AVENUE 1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
NEW YORK BALTIMOREB 


Send for our New Catalog No. 16301 
without delay. 


























SIXTEEN-DRAWER, FOUR-PUPIL 
CHEMISTRY TABLE No. 2 


NOW is the time to consider the equipping of 
Industrial Departments—NOT NEXT AUGUST, 
when there are a thousand things to buy anda 
thousand others ahead of you. 

Let us draw up plans and estimates for you, 
putting the proposition in a concrete form for con- 
sideration for your Board of Education. Our 
SERVICE is entirely FREE from obligation on 


your part. 
Send for Catalog No. 16 


E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
Muskegon, Mich. 











WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 





No. 1083 Chemistry Table. 


12 feet long, 4 

feet wide. Accommodates 3 classes of 8 

students, giving each a drawer and locker 
of ample size. 


F you have been delayed in placing your orders 
| for the coming school year, be sure to get in 
touch with us immediately and we will take care 

of your needs. We are in position to make immediate 
shipments. We anticipated delays and therefore have 
made all preparations for the eleventh hour orders. 


Grand Rapids Laboratory Equipment 


is built by men skilled in producing the World’s 
Best Furniture. Our service includes the best 
engineering advice without charge to you. Send 
us your orders and we will do the rest. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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district. 





“Y andE” Filing Cabinets for 
everything that is filed. 
Steel, Oak, Mahogany. 


A Safe File for Blueprints, Drawings, etc. 


For use in Manual Training Departments 


The Blueprint File is a Mammoth Vertical File big enough 


tracings and other large sheets, flat and 
Mice cannot get at the prints 
to chew, and there is no fire on record where “Y and E”’ Blueprint Files have 
failed to protect the contents. Further, the files are watertight and waterproof. 


to hold blueprints, 


indexed, just like the correspondence file. 


The prints are filed in heavy, non-actinic 
pockets and are instantly findable by the 
simple, accurate index on the cover. 
opens 


front of the file 
drawer 
Swings into place 





The “*Y and E’’ 


Vertical File 
open a drawing table. 


closed it takes but 4 
of floor space. 


sq. ft. 


y 
4 


but has a patented device which 





Equipment 


school board know how 


helps and serves. 
a compact, 


The : 
Sangh ppt tron instantly findable. 
as a drawing table. 
Write for free book- 
let “The Proper 
Place for Blueprints 
and Drawings.”’ 


50 models 
with ‘‘frictionless’’ 





519.ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of “‘Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 

Branch’Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, Los 
Oakland. 
cities. In Canada: 
Newmarket, Ont. 


Angeles, 


either oak or mahogany. 
slides. 


YAWMAN AD FRBE MFG.©@. 


New York, Albany 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleve 
San Francisco, 
2,000 Agents and Dealers in more than 1,200 other 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. 


for Schools 


Those who have in any way been connected with the work of a 
important 
up-to-date records and to index and file them in good cabinets. 


it is to keep accurate and 


The make-up of the cabinet depends upon the individual requirements of the city or 
We have made a great many installations of complete filing systems for 
superintendents, boards of education, principals and teachers and we can bring this wide 
experience to bear upon your particular problems. 


A Desk and Filing | ws J 
Cabinet Combined | ; 


Here is a desk that both 
It is 
convenient 
business system in itself 
that will keep the vari- 
ous records essential for ae ; : 
each user, orderly and + 





“*Y and E’’ Efficiency Desk, catia: \with 


complete systems for the user—50 models. 


The school officer who 
installs a ‘““Y and E”’ Efficiency Desk now will find he can do 
his work easier and in less time. 


Efficiency Desks are made in 
Drawers are equipped 
Send for catalog. 


“Y and E,”’’ Rochester, N. Y 


Without charge or obligation please send 
information about items checked X: 

(Wood Filing —————. (Steel Filing Cabinets, 
(jEfficiency Desks, C)Blueprint Files, ON. E. A. 
Cards, (JShannon “‘Arch”’ Files, (JSteel Shelving, 
([)Vertical Filing Systems, ([)Card Systems for 


Ltd., (purpose) 


Write name and address in margin. Attach to letterhead. 
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were notified of the reason for the disbarment, 
were instructed how to remedy the trouble and 
ordered to return the children as soon as possible. 
In the early part of the next month the children 
again entered their classes but were again sent 
home. Later the counsel for the father asked 
the school board for a hearing in the case which 
was not heeded and the case ran along until 
November, 1914, when the court was petitioned 
for damages for unlawful exclusion. 

In its decision the court overruled the excep 
tions and pointed out that the mere failure of a 
committee to grant a hearing did not render the 
exclusion illegal. Altho the state law does not 
permit a board to permanently exclude a pupil 
from school without a hearing the present case 
does not come within that meaning as the plaint 
ifs were not excluded for misconduct. 

The court showed that the evidence indicated 
that the school board had acted in bad faith in 
not granting a hearing, that the children were 
free from the cause of disbarment and should 
have been readmitted as soon as they were in 
fit condition. It was the ruling of the court that 
the exclusion was unlawful in that the physician 
was not animated by good faith and honest 
motives, that the superintendent failed to give 
proper protection to the school patron and that 
the teachers acted in a revengeful spirit. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia in handing 
down its decision in the case of Mangum and 
Proctor vs. Keith, holds that a rule by the 
governing body of a public school prohibiting 
the attendance by any pupil upon a show, mov- 
ing picture show or social function, on any 
school night of the week and providing a punish- 
Ment for violation, is not an unreasonable rule. 
The decision is of local interest in that it lays 
down an important principle affecting the rela- 
tive rights of parents and school authorities in 
the control of children attending public schools. 
It is implied that school authorities may deter- 
Mine what a pupil may do and what it may not 
do after school hours. 

The Chicago board of education has adopted 
& building program for 1918 and 1919 involving a 
total of 41 structures. 








BUILDING onc 
FINANCE 








The 
the past year had receipts amounting to $1,409,- 


school district of Scranton, Pa., during 


986.57 and disbursements amounting to $1,371,- 
527.14. It cost $43.01 for the education of each 
child in the school system. 


The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
decided to erect a one-story school building dur 
ing the present year. The structure will be built 
to accommodate thirty classrooms and will be 
surrounded with connected play courts. The 
latter will be convertible into an auditorium 
capable of seating five thousand persons. The 
new building will require more land than a 
structure built on the old multiple story plan 
but the time saved in construction and the reduc- 
tion in cost for materials will more than offset 
the cost of the extra land. 

The Independent Fire Insurance Inspection 
Board of Detroit, Mich., which has just com- 
pleted an examination of the city school build 
ings, has reported that at least six buildings are 
firetraps. The inspection board recommends the 
abandonment of the third floor of each structure, 
with the alternative of making extensive im- 
provements. An expenditure of $1,600 in recon 
struction work on each or installation of smoke 
proof fire escapes at all of the six, at a total cost 
of $8,500, will be necessary. 

The suggestion has recently been made that 
the school board of Springfield, Ill, withdraw 
$180,000 from its building fund to be turned over 
to the municipal government for running ex- 
penses. The action has been opposed by Supt. I 
M. Allen who shows that the school building 


fund has a deficit of $125,000 and that the board 
is endeavoring by a very economic building pro- 
gram, to reduce its present indebtedness. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., because of 
the high cost of material and labor, has decided 
to place in abeyance the erection of the proposed 
Hawthorne-Buckman School. To offset this, the 
board has decided to erect a one-story unit on 
the Hosford site to care for an overflow of pupils 
from four schools. 

Superintendent of Buildings J. Horace Cook, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in a recent report to the 
board, points out that all building has been vir 
tually at a standstill the past year because of the 
high cost of building material and scarcity and 
high cost of labor. The report lists five buildings 
which have been completed and accepted dur- 
ing the year. Sites have also been purchased 
for four other buildings which will be erected 
in the near future. 

The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
asked for an increased appropriation to cover an 
estimated deficit of $20,000. 

New York, N. Y. The school board is facing 
a serious situation in providing accommodations 
for the schools thru the fact that all of the funds 
amounting to $12,000,000 are limited to specified 
buildings and sites. Under the resolutions of the 
former board of estimate, the present board is 
prohibited from allotting funds available ‘for 
any but the specified purposes. It is proposed 
that immediate steps be taken to secure an 
amendment to the pay-as-you-go law which will 
permit the board of estimate to raise by bond 
issue such amount of money up to $6,000,000 as 
the board of education may request annually for 
building or for alteration of buildings and aequi- 
sition of sites. 

Everett, Wash. A modern fire drill and fire 
alarm system recently installed in the Washing- 
ton school building, was put to a test on March 
19. At 11:30 an alarm was rung from the second 
floor of the building in the presence of the city 
commissioners, the fire chief and the board of 
education. In one minute, 15 seconds all teach- 
ers and pupils were out of the building and with- 
in two minutes, 45 seconds two trucks from the 
central fire station had arrived at the school 
after a run of over one mile. 
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Every School Needs 








PERFECTED PROJECTION 





Motor Drive and Rewind 
i X17" 3?" 

Weighs but Twenty Pounds. 
Attaches to any Light Socket. 
Takes Standard Size Reels and Film. 
Any Size Picture up to 12 ft. 
Any throw up to 80 ft. 

No setting up—no adjustments. 
Ready instantly. 
Equally desirable for class-room 
and auditorium. 
Universally applicable. 

No special wiring required. 
Simplest to operate. 

Built to last. 


Adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment in all Departments where 
Motion Pictures are used 

Used by the American Red Cross. 
Also used in all Y. M. C. A. work on 
transports, at home and abroad. 

Ford Motor Car Company have 70 
De Vry’s, Packard Motor Car Com- 

y have 25 and Dodge Brothers 

otor Car Company have 75 


can be used 
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115 N. Wells St. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KEEPING SCHOOL RECORDS. 

The Shaw-Walker Company, of Muskegon, has 
just issued a new pamphlet illustrating and 
describing in detail, the National Schoo] System 
for keeping elementary school records. This 
system has the approval of the Federal Bureau of 
Education and of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., and in some form has 
been introduced in a majority of the schools of 
the country. 

In addition to this system, the Shaw-Walker 
Company has developed a complete system of 
pupils’ records for high schools based on the 
general principles which underlie the elementary 
system. The firm has also developed a physical 
record which may be used in the office of the 
director of physical culture and a census record 
which constitutes a permanent census system. 

Shaw-Walker products are known in the busi 
ness world for their unusual excellence in ma 
terials and workmanship and their splendid 
adaptability to the purposes for which they have 
been developed. In accordance with its general 
policy, the firm has devised special sectional 
cabinets for holding school records in teachers’ 
desks, in the office of principals and in the office 
of superintendents. These vary in capacity from 
the simple box tray holding fifty cards to com 


. 
i 





plete sectional filing systems for large city 
schools. 
Complete information on the National School 


System of records will be sent by the firm to any 

school authority who will write to the home 

office at Muskegon, Michigan. 

OFFER IMPROVED CABINET SURFACES. 
The Oliver No. 61 Cabinet Surfacer has been 

a popular machine in the largest wood working 


THE DE VRY 
Portable Motion Picture Projector 


It so happens that there are a large 
number of schools who have installed 
a stationary machine making it prac- 
tically impossible to get any further 
use of the machine than just simply 
in the auditorium or schoolroom 
where the machine is placed. 

All of these matters were kept in 
mind in building the DeVry portable, 
which makes it especially adaptable 
for school use. 
a portable machine enclosed entirely 
in an asbestos fire-proof case, makes 
it possible to use the DeVry in any 
part of the building. 

It can be sent to the history class, 
then used in the geography class, as 
well as the botany, physiology and all 
of the nature study classes. 

As a matter of fact, a number of 
schools where the DeVry is now being 
used have worked out a regular daily 
schedule, and the machine travels from 
one class room to another for the par- 
ticular study for which it is being used. 

Where social centers are held, the 
machine has proven very valuable. It 
in the auditorium for 
amusement purposes. 
so practical and yet it is light enough 
for even a small school child to carry 
from one place to another. 


For further information address the 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Beara o roe oe5eSe5 
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This machine is 
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shops since it was first placed on the market 
more than ten years ago. Its chief merit has 
been its accuracy and the wide range of capacity 
for work both in soft and hard woods. 

The new model is practically identical with the 
original machine and has its advantages of 
stability, safety and efficiency. It has in addition 
a new form of sectional chip breaker consisting 
of 1% inch sections which have been found espe 
cially advantageous in heavy work. The entire 
graining is completely housed for the protection 
of the operator and for the maintenance of clean 
liness. 


The machine is provided with a new grinding 


attachment which is motor driven and which 
reduces the labor of grinding the knives, of 
planers and jointers to a minimum. The 


attachment can be quickly mounted and the 
knives can be sharpened without removing them. 
The motor is mounted in the grinder head and is 
operated by means of an ordinary lighting cir 
cuit. 

The firm has issued a complete circular which 
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New Home of the Thomas Charles Company, Chicag 
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Samples sent to Teachers or Boards, on request. 
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_The Test of 


a) Experience 





will be sent to any school official on request to 
the home office in Grand Rapids, Mich 


OCCUPY NEW BUILDING. 

No better indication of the growth of Chicago 
as a center for the manufacture and distribution 
of school books and supplies could be found than 
in the recent and projected changes in location 
of old established firms Invariably these are 
moving into larger quarters. 

A firm whose growth has been remarkable is 
the Thomas Charles Company which was estab 
lished forty years ago by Mr. Thomas Charles, 
who is still the president and treasurer of the 
corporation. Since the election of Mr. Wm. T. 
Dix as general manager, ten years ago the firm 
has progressed so rapidly that its quarters on 
Michigan Avenue have become too small and it 
has been obliged to undertake the erection of 4 
four story building at 2249-53 Calumet Avenue. 
The new building is four stories high and has 
an area of 10,500 square feet on each floor. The 
Thomas Charles Company will occupy the first 
and second floors with complete supplies for 
kindergartens, art departments, manual training 
departments, etc. The firm is northwestern rep 
resentative of the Milton Bradley Company. 

The third and fourth floors of the same build 
ing will be occupied by A. J. Nystrom and Com: 
pany who are known thruout the United States 
as publishers and sellers of high grade maps. 
In the brief space of fifteen years this firm has 
grown to be the largest importer of European 
maps and are of the largest publishers in the 
United States. The firm is the American agent 
for W. and A. K. Johnston, Ltd., Edinburgh and 
London and carries a complete line of the best 
American as well as European scientific, histor 
cal, literary maps and charts. In addition t 
these the firm has a complete list of anatomical 
and other scientific charts and materials 


OPENS KANSAS CITY OFFICE. 

The World Book Company has opened a new 
office in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. M. E. Marstefm 
who has been with the firm since its organization 
is in charge and associated with him are A. & 
McAllister and R. E. Laidlaw. The office will 
cover the Missouri Valley territory. 
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THE NEW 





PREMIER PATHESCOPE 


WITH ITS SPECIAL, NARROW WIDTH 
SLOW BURNING FILM 
The ONLY Equipment Approved by 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
for Unrestricted Use ANYWHERE 








The operation of any other Portable Projector, using Standard Films, without 
a fire-proof enclosing booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and Insurance 
restrictions, and the violator is frequently subjected to severe penalties. 











Safety First--Use the New Premier 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


And join the Army of Progressive Educators with 
Modern 20th Century Ideas of Instruction 


There are about one hundred ‘‘Premier’’ Model 
Pathescopes in the public schools of New York 
City, and the Board of Education has recently 
ordered a number of NEW PREMIER PATHE- 
SCOPES after a careful investigation of the merits 
of other portable projectors. 


For the third consecutive year we have been 
awarded the contract for furnishing Pathescope 
Educational Film Service to the New York Public 
Schools, on the recommendation of the investi- 
gation committee. 


More Than 1200 Different Films Already in Our Library 


The Ideal Projector for Classroom or 


Write for Booklets: 


‘‘Education by Visualization.” 
‘*Educational Films for the Pathescope.”’ 
‘‘Endorsements of Educational Efficiency, Etc.”’ 


The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1872, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Agencies and Branch Exchanges 


Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City 


Auditorium Use 














The Fox Series of Readers. 


By Florence C. 
Jacobsen. 


Fox; illustrated by Norman 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


In the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is a specialist in educational 
systems. One section of her work must be 


methods of teaching reading. One result of this 
specialization is “The Fox Series of Readers.”’ 
In homes the immortal rhymes of Mother 
Goose have long been a resource to mothers and 
a joy to little tots. In this primer the child is 
introduced thru these rhymes to the phonetic 
work, its sound units, its content and its form. 
The claim is made that the use of this primer 
will save a year’s time in school. Now a year is 
along time, a very long time in the life of a 
child. This gain comes “thru the proper appli- 
cation of the principles of phonetics.”” Note the 
adjective proper. Still, one not an enthusiast 
over phonics must be taken with the vowel exer- 
cises, intended to fix the sounds of the long and 


the short vowels in the child’s mind. Simple, 
Natural, logical, their use must save time and 


develop power. 

Among the old favorites in the First Reader 
are Little Red Ridinghood and Three Billy Goats 
Gruff, Henry Penny is analyzed in several ways 
~—visualized, dramatized, modeled on the sand 
table—to suggest ways of teaching the stories in 
the entire series. It is advised that in all cases: 

1. Oral analysis should precede the ana'ysis of 
the printed form. 


2. Oral language should precede the reading 
exercise. 
3. The study recitation should precede the 


reading recitation. 

4. The seat work should be a continuation of 
the recitation and closely related to it. 

Names of the authors appear after the stories 


in the Second Reader. It is an open question 
whether these stand for more than the namele:s 
folk tales in the first reader, since folk-lore like 
proverbs expressed the wit of one and the wis- 
dom of many. 

At the end of each story are phrase exercises, 
phonic exercises, word exercises. ‘The last are 
suggestive, not imperative, while the steady use 
of the phonic ‘exercises is advised, even urged. 
Spirited drawing and brilliant coloring charac 
terize the illustrations. 


Industrial Art Textbooks. 

Part Eight. By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. 
Froelich: illustrated by George W. Koch. Paper, 
72 pages. The Prang Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston. 

Structural design—decoration controlled by the 
structure of the object—is considered in part 
eight. Designs suitable for buildings, for bottles, 
for square or rectangular spaces are followed by 
a study of alphabets in their various uses, of 
good lines, colors, patterns in dress, of the pro- 
portions, openings, decoration of rooms, of fancy 
needlework. Much of this is prosaic work—“still 
it is the presence of art in all Our common prob- 
lems that redeems life from the realm of the 
common place and makes it interesting and beau- 
tiful.”’ 


Bay County—Past and Present. 

By pupils and teachers of the sixth grade, Bay 
City Schools. Edited by George E. Butterfield. 
Cloth, 212 pages. Price, $1. The Board of Edu 
cation, Bay City, Mich. 

The children who have the opportunity of 
studying their home region in this book are 
fortunate indeed, and the children who have had 
the privilege of co-operating in its compilation 
are to be heartily congratulated, for the book 
appeals to us as the most interesting and valu- 
able textbook that has come to us in several 
years and no child can use it without gaining a 
full knowledge of his home city and without be- 
coming proud of its history and its present place 
in a great commonwealth. 

The book has been developed as the result of 
more than a year’s work on the part of the 
pupils and teachers of the sixth grade geography 


classes of Bay City, who gathered all the fac.s 
available on the history, geography and govern 
ment of Bay County. The material was taken 
from local histories, newspaper files, public 
records, state reports, government statistics, and 
from numerous personal interviews with old 
settlers, businessmen and public officials. As 
the material was used in class it was systema- 
tized and collated, checked and verified and 
finally presented by the student representatives 
of the classes to the school authorities. The 
editor then revised the whole and transformed 
it into its present form. The book consists of 
seven sections and takes up the physiography, 
the earliest native life, the early comings of 
white men, the settlement, the industrial develop- 
ment, the present people and government. 

To the reviewer the book has given some hours 
of pleasure because the work is so well done and 
because it relates the story of a town which is 
typical of the best communities of the great 
lakes region. There is a vast amount of inter- 
esting history—-and romance too—in the early 
settlement and growth of the lake cities that is 
not yet recorded and probably never will be 
written unless it is undertaken by local bodies 
acting co-operatively as in the case of the chil- 
dren and teachers of the Bay City Schools. The 
book is a distinct service to the community as 
well as a valuable text. 


Structural Service Book. 

By D. Knickerbacker Boyd. Cloth, 226 pages, 
quarto, Price, $3.50. American Institute of 
Architects, Washington, D. C. 

This book presents a fully animated index to 
the literature of building construction and equip 
ment. It includes not only books and forma! 
reports but manufacturers’ catalogs, pamphlets 
and bulletins—in a word all the generally avail- 
able literature on building. It is of inestimable 
value to architects, builders, engineers and school 
building superintendents. 


Scientific Office Management. 

By W. F. Leffingwell. Cloth, 253 pages. Sup- 
plemented by a Model Office Manual, 50 pages; 
and four pamphlets with data on Recording and 
Handling Credits, Collections and Complaints, 41 
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VENTILATION IS ESSENTIAL TO 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 
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521-523 West 23rd St. 









OU cannot ventilate your schoolroom properly 

by merely opening a window. 

be taken into the room from out of doors and 

circulated thoroly, without draught, and the foul air 

must be discharged from the room at the same time. 

The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating se- 

cures an adequate system, installed and supervised by experts. 
Our Engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 








The air must 


MORE LIGHT 


with incandescent Lamps in the 


Victor Animatograph 








NEW YORK 








Write for information and terms. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


than in any other motion 
picture projector. 


Designed with, not adapted 
to, the new high power 
Mazda projector lamps. 


Guaranteed—-a motion picture 
image of standard illumination, 
clearness, sharpness and steadi- 
ness — entirely free from eye- 
strain. 


There are other features that 
make the Animatograph the su- 
perior projector — simplicity, 
economy, light-weight, lasting 
quality,— It’s all explained and 
illustrated in a new catalog. 


141 Victor Bldg. 








Department Records, 21 
6 pages; and Venti 
A. W. Shaw Com- 


Advertising 
pages; Artificial Lighting, 
lation, 4 pages. Price, $10. 
pany, Chicago, New York. 

The ancient notion that business requires less 
ability and education than the professions and 
the specialized technical callings has long passed 
with the popular errors concerning the flatness 
of the earth and the impossibility of flying with 
machines heavier than air. But the effects of 
the misconceptions regarding business have not 
yet passed and, until very recently, business ad- 
ministration has been less systematized and ac- 
curately understood than any of the technical 
callings. 

The present book marks a long step toward the 
formulation of a complete body of principles of 
scientific office management. It is doubly wel- 
come at this time when war necessity has re- 
moved thousands of trained men from their work 
and when sky-hurtling increases in all costs 
keeping every business executive “up in the air.” 

The author has taken his cue from the Taylor 
system of scientific management which has been 
the basis of so much efficiency work in industry. 
He has accepted five of the Taylor principles 
which are indeed universal and have always been 
known—and has built upon them a rather com- 
plete body of general principles for standardiz- 
ing and improving the efficiency of office manage- 
ment. He has proved all of his theories by prac- 
tical application to actual offices during a period 
of years and has modified and developed practi- 
cally the whole work from these practical “labor- 
atory” experiences. 

Five fundamental ideas stand out: 

1. All office work must be planned. It is 
essential that the small as well as the big prob 
lems, be solved completely, since the latter usual- 
ly are a collection of small details. 

2. Analysis is essential to the understanding 
and intelligent handling of all office work. 

3. Time and motion study reveal startling 
results in reducing fatigue and loss of time and 
effort. 

4. Definite tasks and a bonus for better work 
are a success in all office work. 

5. Standardization is as definitely possible in 


pages; 


office work as in accounting and will be applied 
in time to all offices. 

These general ideas the author applies to the 
whole range of office problems. The work is 
amplified with a wealth of examples taken from 
practice, and illustrations, diagrams, layouts, etc. 

While the details of the book can be applied 
only to large corporations—and be it said large 
school districts—the book cannot fail to make 
every man who reads it plan his office work, 
look for leaks, stop waste, eliminate useless rou- 
tine and key up his office organization. 


Advanced Typewriting and Office Training. 

By Meyer E. Zinman. Paper, 135 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This is a book of problems and questions in 
advanced office practice and typewriting and is 
intended to provide material for the last year 
in high school. The work is based on the New 
York regents examinations and shows a very 
close application to the best business methods 
in typical offices. 


Language-Student’s Manual. 

By William R. Patterson. Cloth, 200 
Price, $1.25 net. E. P. Dutton and 
New York. 

This book presents the elements of language 
which underlie all study of modern languages. 
The author holds that language study should b2 
the gradual absorption in the memory of woris 
and phrases, especially the latter, not by deliber- 
ate cramming but by use and practice. He has 
here set down his methods of “memorizing, use 
and practice’ and has added a survey of modern 
lauguages and of the elements of grammar which 
are common to all. The second half of the book 
is devoted to the sounds of the chief languages 
as formed in letters, syllables and words. The 
book will be found extremely useful by every 
teacher of languages who would make a rapid 
survey of the general principles of language 
study. 

World Famous Stories in Historic Settings. 

By Susie M. Best. Vol. III, The Nations of 
Western Europe. Cloth, 183 pages; Vol. IV, 
Merry England. Cloth, 185 pages. Price, 60 


pages. 
Company, 


cents, each.; The Macmillan Company, New York, 

These stories include the greatest of the his 
toric tales of Western Europe and the British 
Isles are told in a remarkably dramatic, interest- 
ing style. The author shows in every page her 
skill and experience as a storyteller and her 
splendid knowledge of child interests. When 
she departs from her romantic tales to a descrip- 
tion of some of the chief institutions of the olden 
days her modern viewpoint fails her and she 
shows a woful lack of appreciation of the spirit 
of the times and the people. This is especially 


true of the chapters on monasticism and the 
crusades. 
The books are harmed rather than improved 


by the crude illustrations. Thru obvious care 
lessness the front cover of the volume on Eng: 
land has a picture of the Arch of Titus, while 
the volume on “Western Europe” bears a picture 
of the Tower of London. 


Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetic. 

Books One, Two and Three. By Samuel Hamil- 
ton. American Book Company, New York, Cin 
cinnati, Chicago. 

This is a completely 
three-book series that 
actual classroom use 
years. 

Book one is intended to cover the work of the 
first four years. Fresh teaching devices are it 
evidence. Arrangement of buds on twigs, num 
ber of lobes in leaves, reading numbers on houses 
are among the early exercises involving recogni 
tion of number. Similar departures from ord 
nary routine are met with thruout the serie. 
Sight drills and systematic reviews come oftel 
in this book which is naturally devoted to the 
four fundamental operations. 

In books two and three the following feature 
are noticeable: the close relation of problemi 
to real conditions; the abundance of exercises for 
oral drills; the encouragement given to pupils 
use the most economical methods for the solving 
of problems. Pupils are as often required to put 
given data into the form of graphs or diagrams 
Written exercises for speed and accuracy recil 
thruout the chapters. 
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| Schools Everywhere Buy From Us 


We can offer no better recommendation than to say that the following Schools and Colleges (and hundreds 
more) are customers of ours: 

University of Chicago University of Wisconsin, Madison 
l | Lewis Institute, Chicago University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
St. Xavier’s Academy, Chicago Parker High School, Dayton, Ohio 
7 Lake View High School, Chicago University of Missouri, Columbia 
These educational centers have found that they can save much by purchasing their requirements from us. 
Below vou will find SOME of the merchandise that you can buy from us at a saving. All our goods are 
d the best that can be purchased in any market, and we guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction. 
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LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
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bare room and We are in a position to furnish complete equipments for the study of Domestic Science for 
completely outfit classes of any size. This branch of our business is handled by experts who have made a 
it as a modern s ecial study of it. Our cooking tables, sewing tables, teachers’ demonstration tables, gas 
and up-to-date plates, gas ranges, refrigerators, kitchen utensils, linens, ete. are the best that can be ob- 






tained in any market, and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Send us measurements and 
sketch of room you desire to furnish, advising us the size of class you are providing for, 
and we will have our expert submit sketch of room showing equipment installed together 


a lunch room at a 


cost less than if you installed it yourself. We invite you to consult us. Let us 
































































































































































































Y tell you how much a lunch room will cost. Our representative will call if you are interested with itemized list giving prices 
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GOOD REASONS FOR LEARNING 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


The ISAAC PITMAN system of Shorthand is the result of over seventy-five years’ 
continuous progress and improvement. First in 1837, it has been foremost 
ever since. : 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is easy to learn, and the winning of all the im- 
portant International orthand Speed Contests proves that it is the fastest 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is used by more expert writers than any other 
system. The best writers use the best system. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system has more shorthand literature than all other systems 
combined, ranging from the complete Shorthand Bible to popular fiction of the day. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is taught in the New York City High Schools, New 
York University, Columbia University, College of the City of New York, and Vassar 
College. The leading institutions teach the best system. 

The late U. S. Commissioner of Education (Dr. W. T. Harris) said: “It is the best 
system, and one which forms the basis for a hundred or more modifications.”’ 


Send for copy of “WHICH SYSTEM” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of ‘“‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,’’ 85c; “Style Book of Business English,’ $1.00; adopted 
by the New York Board of Education. 


A New and Revised Edition of 


THORNDIKE’S 


RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION 


In revising this book Dr. Thorndike has been assisted by Migs 
Katherine Morse, of the New York Training School for Teachers, 
The general plan, which was responsible for the success of the 
original edition, has been left unchanged. A chapter on Oral 
Composition has been added and even more attention than in the old 
edition is paid to the collection and preparation of material. The 
exercises have been revised throughout. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














ARITHMETIC BY PRACTICE 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








A NEW IDEA 


Gorton— Lynch— Murray 


A METHOD SERIES 
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and Charts 


ALDINE SPELLER 


Eight 





112 EAST 19 ST. 











PARKER P. SIMMONS CO. | 


Aldine Group of Text Books 


; | ALDINE READING 
Appeals to pupils and teachers by arrange- | 


| Revised Edition, 1916 and 1918 
ment of type lessons, daily, weekly, monthly | With a Teacher’s Manual, Cards 
reviews, and the fact that every book re- 
views previous work. Nearly 3000 pages. 


There are many other reasons for its 


| 
| 
Published March, 1916 
| work in Spelling for Grades One to 


ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES 
Three Books, with Teachers’ Man- 
| uals. Grades Three to Fight 


English Grammar and Composition 


BUEHLER’S MODERN ENG. 
LISH GRAMMAR AND COM. 
POSITION Kevised, 1916 


Employs the Nomenclature recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee of 
the National Education Association. 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR 

BUSINESS Published June, 1916 
An important contribution on the 
subject by an expert For Com- 
mercial, Technical, and other 
Secondary Schools 


METHOD 


Covers the 





NEW YORK | 








NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











(Concluded from Page 70) 

Given, inspiring teachers and inquiring pupils, 
a deal of general information will be acquired 
in connection with this well motivated ar‘th- 
metical work. The books are highly commended. 


Advertising and Selling Practice. 

By John B. Opdycke, Julia Richman High 
School, New York, N. Y. Cloth, 230 pages; price, 
$1.25. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, New York 
and London. 

Here is a book which is encyclopedic in char- 
acter but made entirely usable for schools by a 
series of problems appended to each chapter. 
And the problems not only have the earmarks 
of the practical advertising but also the earmarks 
of the teacher who must use the book to teach 
a practical subject. 

The book will also give the executive school 
official a splendid appreciation not only of the 
development of the art of advertising but its 
tremendous possibilities of teaching the more 
practical subjects after the war. It is a book 
which should go into every high school library if 
only for the splendid bibliography on advertising 
and selling which completes the work. 

The radical changes which have come in busi- 
ness, industry and home life are accurately re- 
flected in the problems of the higher books. 
Special sections are devoted to bills, receipts, 
checks, drafts, banks and banking, business paper 
of all kinds. School shopwork, forestry, house- 
hold problems and other present day topics have 
each a special section. 


The Cadet Manual. 

By Maj. E. Z. Steever, U. S. A., and Maj. J. L. 
Frink, U. S. A. Cloth, 317 pages. Price, $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This volume is the official handbook of the 
“High School Volunteers of the United States” 
which is sufficient warrant of its value and im- 
portance. It is the joint work of two regular 
army officers who have distinguished themselves 
as masters of the art of “drill” and who have 


been most active in introducing military drill 
into high schools. 

The book is a complete guide and is based on 
the regulations of the regular army. It is clear 
in directions and is fully illustrated so that any 
inexperienced instructor can use it. Not the 
least valuable section is given to physical train- 
ing and which is composed of an adaptation of 
army setting-up exercises, and group athletics. 
Complete directions for cadet exhibitions and for 
organizing “H. S. V. U. S.” corps in high schools 
complete the volume. ‘ 


Around the World With Children. 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Small quarto, cloth, 
133 pages. Price, 60 cents. The American Book 
Co., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Mr. Carpenter’s books have been a delight to 
thousands of adults and children for whom he 
has visualized the wonders of the wide world. 
In the present book he has described child life 
for Americap children between the ages of eight 
and ten. He uses the children of South Africa, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, the Frozen North, 
Europe, ete., to give an insight into the life and 
customs of their respective countries and thus 
to teach the elements of geography. The book 
is in Mr. Carpenter’s best style. 

The sensuous illustration on page 27 should be 
eliminated from the book. 


The First Steps in Reading. 

By Lucy Williams Tinley. Cloth, 54 pages. 
The University Publishing Co., Chicago and 
Lincoln, Neb. 

This book consists of a series of letters to a 
novice teacher. It is written in a very human, 
sincere style and makes the teaching of reading 
as interesting as the writer intends the learning 
of this basic art shall be. The author is not an 
advocate of any particular method but she dis- 
cusses the five popular methods sufficiently to 
show their possibilities. The book is a human 
document and its message cannot fail to reach 
and encourage the most timid girl in her first 
school. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST. 

A little over a year ago J. B. Lippincott & Com- 
pany opened a Chicago office at 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, under the management of Mr. C. W. 
Taber, for the past twelve years well known to 
the schoolmen of the central and far west. 

The Company has undertaken the making of 
an entirely new set of textbooks for all classes 
of schools and has already obtained some of the 
leading educators of the country as authors. 
Aside from the regular texts, the editors have 
specialized in certain fields. An entire series of 
agricultural texts covering more than thirteen 
titles, has been issued and a series of home 
economics manuals is also under way, the first 
two books of which are on the market. Another 
series will be the Lippincott Electrical Manuals, 
which will include some sixteen or more titles. 

Under the management of Mr. Taber, the Chi- 
cago field is rapidly developing. Mr. G. C. Tor 
guson of Glenwood, Minn., has been placed in 
charge of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Mr. Geo. B. 
Routt, superintendent of schools at Pendleton, 
Ore., assumed charge of Michigan April first, and 
Mr. R. B. Barnhardt of Indianapolis, has charge 
of the field work in Indiana and Illinois. Mr. 
Barnhardt has completed five years’ service as it- 
structor in civies and economics in Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Parent-Teacher Associations. By Edith Hoyt, 
instructor in education. Price, ten cents. Pub- 
lished by the Extension Division of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Agricultural Education. Bulletin No. 13, Mat. 
1918, issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education at Washington. This study aims 
supply information and suggestions concerning 
the organization and administration of agricul- 
tural schools and classes under the federal la¥. 
The bulletin takes the form of an official answer 
by the federal board to the many inquiries Te 


ceived since its organization. 
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BEST BY TEST 





Now Ready. 





Is it you? 


The Automatic 


All stamps are 
are detected 


machinery. 


Full particulars on request 


Saginaw, Ist Nat’! Bank Bidg., 
Mich. Chicago 





ARE THESE YOUR PUPILS? 


Somebody is helping them do their bit for Uncle Sam. 


Do you know that there is a way to boost the sale of Thrift Stamps in 
your school, and at the same time dispense with the handling of money? 
teceiving Teller receives pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters, and issues stamp receipts which can be exchanged at the Bank 
for thrift stamps or war certificates, or an interest-bearing passbook. 


Nothing Could Be Simpler 


numbered and can be recovered, if lost. 


Help make the Schools an effective unit of the government’s war 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


All bogus COINS 


Equitable Bldg., 
New York 








SELLING ON MERIT-—-NO CANVASSERS 


The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual. 


Phonetic Primer From 
Mother Goose 


First Reader 
Second Reader 


(Profusely illustrated.) 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Educational Department 


2-6 West 45th Street 


Each volume 50 cents net. 


By 


Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 








PROGRAM MAKING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Concluded from Page 27) 
the program that has to be made each year—the 
program which offers minimum flexibility for 
the individual needs of pupils, which makes 
small classes here, and large classes there, and 
which in general always was,.and always will 
be, unscientific and impracticable. 

The block program, on the other hand, divides 
the periods of the school week into a series of 
non-conflicting groups or blocks, and schedules 
all of its recitations into one or the other of 
these blocks. The size of the block will be de- 
pendent upon the prevailing number of recita- 
tions per week assigned to different studies. If 
there are 30 periods per week, you may have 10 
blocks of 3 periods each, 7 or 4 each, with two 
periods left over for such subjects as military 
drill or choral practice where large groups of 
pupils have a common exercise, 6 blocks of 5 
each, etc. 

Probably the most common arrangement is 6 
blocks of 5 periods each, the first period of each 
day in the week constituting block I., the second 
periods, block IT., ete. A very serious objection 
to such a plan is the unequal distribution bof 
early and late periods in the day, one block 
getting all the first periods, and another all the 
last periods. Upon the program blank repre 
sented below you will find a plan for a block 
system which provides for an equitable distri- 
bution of first and last periods, and yet one 
which always keeps blocks 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 
and 6, contiguous, for double periods. 


RS ee Course...... 
‘ i st am ~ at at zc = 
f-Or |. ee)" 4 ef Yet 

Monday ...... 1 2 3 4 - 6 

Tuesday ...... 3 4 5 6 1 2 

Wednesday ve oe 6 1 2 3 4 

Thursday .... 2 1 4 3 6 5 

Friday ....... 6 5 4 3 9 1 

Principle No. II.—Divide each of the four 








classes in the school into equal recitation sec- 
tions of about 35 each, and give to each section 
some easily recognizable designation. If there 
are 6 such divisions in Class II., designate 
them, for instance, as II.a, I1.b, I1.c, ete. Into 
different divisions may be put pupils with differ- 
ent destinations—college pupils in a, normals in 
b, generals in c, commercials in d, e. f. ete. The 
larger the number of such divisions, the larger 
is the number of possible differentiations. 

Principle No. III.—Designate the recitations 
that each group has by its distinctive symbol, 
Eng. Il.c, for instanee, being the English reci- 
tation for section II.c; or French II.ab, being 
the French recitation for such members of both 
sections IT.a and II.b, as may take French. 

Principle No. 1V.—Distribute recitation sec- 
tions of the same kind among the different 
blocks according to the principle of widest distri- 
bution, 7. e., never put two in a block until every 
block has one, never put three in a block until 
every block has two, ete. 

Principle No. V.—Avoid conflict within a 
block by not scheduling in the same block sub- 
jects in which there is but one section, and, 
when it is impossible to avoid it, schedule such 
sections in the same block as are in themselves 
probably non-conflicting. 

Principle No. VI.—Avoid conflict within a 
block by not repeating the same section symbol, 
i. e., do not schedule Il.a and French I1.ab in 
the same block, because it is evident pupils in 
recitation section Il.a cannot recite both Eng- 
lish and French at the same time. 

These and other supplementary principles can 
be applied to every school program. It is the 
opinion of the writer that courses in education 
do not begin to give the attention to this sub- 
ject of program-making that its importance 
justifies, and that a simple scientific presenta- 
tion of the subject ought to be included some- 
where in courses on education as a necessary 
part of the equipment of every graduate student. 


THE LEFT HANDED PUPIL. 
(Concluded from Page 39) 


handed students. In many cases the left handed 
student is at a disadvantage and we cannot help 
him, but where we have chair seats we can have 
some with the arm rest on the left. If our 
school is typical, boards of education should pur- 
chase three or four left handed chair seats per 
one hundred students using movable furniture. 
If school furniture houses do not have such 
seats they should make them. 

The situation points to the necessity of develop- 
ing in each state district high school courses 
leading to teaching. Such courses are already 
effective in Kansas, Iowa and other states and 
are contributing materially to the raising of 
teaching standards in rural schools. The Wis- 
consin plan of establishing county training 
schools offers for the present the ideal solution 
of the problem. The Wisconsin schools are in 
reality rural-technical high schools and prepare 
for the three great rural vocations—agriculture, 
home making and teaching. The presence of 
the three departments in each institution con- 
tributes to the strength of each in that broader 
courses and specialized teaching are made pos- 
sible by the large enrollment. —Gilbert Parker. 


A “Go to School Week” was held at the High 
School, Sioux City, Ia., from March 18 to 23. 
The annual exposition of school work was also 
held at the high school building from March 20 
to 22. Articles made in shops and classrooms 
were on display for the benefit of visitors, 

Supt. Hervey B. Work of Lancaster, Pa., has 
been re-elected, with an increased salary of 
$4,000. 

Supt. I. B. Bush of Erie, Pa., has been re- 
elected with a salary of $5,000 per year. 

Dr. J. R. Jewell, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of Arkansas University, has been elected 
president of the Arkansas Teachers’ Association. 
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with the requirements 


UTICA, N. Y. 


In days sone by— 


before the importance 
of pure air was gener- 
ally understood - 
schools were 
ently heated with old- 
fashioned stoves. 
now realize that, if 
pupils are to have alert 
minds and healthy 
bodies, they must be 
supplied with an abun- 
dance of fresh air 
warmed to the proper 
temperature. 


INTERNATIONAL ONE Room SCHOOL HEATER 


is properly designed to fill this need. 
attractive in appearance, of durable con- 
struction and carefully planned to comply 
of the various 


states having ventilation statutes. 


Send for Catalog 4010 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHUA, N. H. 


No. 1505 
PHYSICS 
TABLE 


72" LONG 
42”° WIDE 
30” HIGH 


indiffer- 


We 


CROSS BAR 


WITH ADJUSTABLE 
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THE QUALITY MARK ON 


FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS @® 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 


CARLISLE, PA. 











IS THE SCHOOL” AN AUTOCRACY ? 
(Continued from Page 35) 

There always seemed the best of feeling between 
Miss Walton and the pupils and between her 
and the other teachers with possibly one excep- 
tion. She was taking no steps toward securing 
another position because she did not believe in 
her heart that the school board would turn her 
down without more reason. 

Tho things were rather queer in respect to the 
school board too. For years no one had paid 
any attention to school board elections. Prob- 
ably not more than fifteen or twenty votes were 
ever cast for members. No one seemed to know 
much about when or where the elections took 
place and they cared less. The first thing that 
aroused the people to an interest in it was an 
attempt on the part of some of the leading citi- 
zens to form a Parent-Teachers’ Association in 
the town. They had called a meeting and were 
very enthusiastic about the proposed associa- 
tion. A committee was appointed to lay the 
matter before Mr. George and get his opinion. 
He did not seem enthusiastic. Some of the 
leaders called on Miss Walton and talked it 
over with her. She was very much in favor of 
it. Indeed she had often felt that the teachers 
should before have promoted such an organiza- 
tion. She was asked how Mr. George would feel 
about it. 

“I have never heard him express himself, but 
he will surely approve. These associations are 
being formed all over the country and he always 
favors things for the good of the school.” 

But it turned out that he didn’t! He called 
the teachers together and told them that the 
school board had decreed that no teacher should 
join any such association under pain of dis- 
missal. In conversation with a few of: the 
teachers he said that no such institution should 
ever be started except as “the superintendent 
could keep his hand on the throttle. It was just 
an organization to criticize anyhow.” The 


people were quite aroused at this and began say- 
ing: “If he is so afraid of criticism there must 
be something to criticize.” 

At the same time they began to wonder about 
a school board that would take such a stand. 
They found it one that carried out Mr. George’s 
wishes unquestioned. A movement was set on 
foot at once to elect new members, but Mr. 
George promised that another year a parent- 
teacher association or rather a Community 
Meeting should be organized under his own 
Not wishing to get any teachers in 
trouble and unable to have a parent-teachers’ 
association without teachers the promoters 
dropped the question for the time. This was 
the year before Miss Walton’s special trouble. 

The people did not forget it, however, and 
when the following year Mr. George made no 
attempt to fulfill his promise, interest was cen- 
tered on the school board election. A president 
and two members were to be elected. Over 900 
votes were The candidates were called 
“George men” and “Anti-George men.” One 
of the “Anti-George” men was elected by a big 
majority. He was one against whom Mr. George 
had worked hard but cautiously. As soon as the 
election was over, however, he went to the man 


auspices. 


east. 


and said: 

“I am so glad you won. I worked for you 
all; I felt one in my position should work for 
school board members.” 

The other Anti-George man was defeated by 
seven votes. Stories were about that a recount 
was asked for and refused. 
everyone that the school board members them 
selves conducted this election and counted the 
votes, when at other elections it lawful 
for candidates to be near the voting places. 


It seemed strange to 


is not 


Since the president was re-elected, Mr. George 


felt on the whole his men had been chosen and 
he had won. 

A few weeks after the election at 
welfare meeting two women began scolding Miss 


a public 


Walton for deserting the town. 
“Oh, I do not wish to leave,” 
said. 
“Why are you going then ?” 
“Mr. George wishes me to.” 
“Mr. George! Does he run this whole town?” 
The word spread like wildfire then that Miss 
Walton was not leaving of her own accord, but 
was being forced out by the superintendent. 
The next night after school, Mr. George again 
went to Miss Walton’s room. 
“You must 
night.” 
“What ?” 
“That I did not want you to stay here. You 
said that to hurt me. You must take it back.” 
“Do you mean that you do want me to stay?” 
“No.” 
“Then I do not see why I should not tell the 
truth about it.” 
“You are only doing it to hurt me. 


Miss Walton 


take back what you said last 


You may 
want a recommendation from me some day!” 
“T probably shall and if you are half a man 
you will give it to me.” 
The next Miss Walton 
were out with petitions for her retention in the 
Purely by accident she stumbled upon 
behalf. She 
not to stir up 
But they 


knew twenty people 
schools. 
a committee of workers in her 
begged them to drop the matter 
division in the town on her account. 
said: “We are not working for you. You can 
probably do better than to stay here. We are 
working for ourselves—for our children.” 

In two days hundreds of the leading citizens 
had signed. The petition was pre sented to the 
board by a man whom Mr. George considered his 
friend. But it was not even looked at. Neither 
Miss Walton nor anyone representing her was 
at the meeting nor asked for. After her eleven 
years of service the woman of whom Mr. George 
himself had said “There is better” was 
dropped solely because she did not agree with 
Mr. George. 


none 
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EXCELITE LAMP HOUSE 


Greater Efficiency in Teaching 


is achieved through the Motion 
Greater efficiency in 
Motion Picture Projection is ac- 
complished through the use of 
Power’s Cameragraph fitted with 


EXCELITE 


The New Incandescent 
Lamp Equipment 


BE DOUBLY EFFICIENT 


Write today for information 
about this projector which is 
revolutionizing Picture Projec- 
tion in Professional Fields. 


NICHOLAS 


PIONEERS OF PROJECTION 
90 GOLD STREET 


Picture. 


POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 








“Nobody pretends to question Miss Walton’s 
scholarship, discipline, teaching ability, or char 
acter, but we do not work in harmony,” Mr. 
George had said. 

And with no question as to what the differ 
ences of opinion might be, no effort to hear Miss 
Walton’s side: with no regard to the wishes of 
the petitioners, Miss Walton was dropped. 

A few days later she asked Mr. George for a 
plain written statement from the board as to the 
reason for this action. He said certainly she 
should have one—but it was never given. 

Naturally other superintendents hesitate to 
engage a woman who lost her position because 
she did not agree with one of their own class 
when they know neither. 


PREVENTING THE GANGRENE OF 
GOSSIP. 
Concluded from Page 20) 

in salary, from promotion, or other opportunities 
know the reasons why. Let every serious criti 
cism be required in writing, and let this be pre 
sented in copy to the party of the second part. 
Let everyone feel that here are administrative 
officers too big to listen to or to tolerate gossip 
and slander, too fine in character and democratic 
in spirit to encourage the ever-ready spies in 
their organization. Let the ideal be developed 
of professional, above-board methods, a spirit of 
welcome for honest criticism but not in a form 
that hurts and lowers professional and social 
efficiency. Let the gospel of loyalty, co opera 
tion, tolerance and graciousness prevail. Then 
will the gangrene of gossip be changed for the 
gladness of good will. 


MORE OR LESS. 
Concluded from Page 44) 
let live.’ Pay a salary commensurate with 


local living and not existing conditions. Board 


members should consider the food for thought 
they are purchasing, and determine whether 
children will be “More or Less.” 

To those located in communities in these 
United States where the foregoing conditions do 
not exist—consider yourselves fortunate in liv- 
ing in God’s country where no contention exists, 
but rather a spirit of emulation of who best can 
serve and best agree. , 

THE SELECTION AND SUPERVISION OF 
JANITORS. 
(Concluded from Page 28) 
Rules for Janitors. 

1. Janitors shall be under the immediate 
supervision of the superintendent of buildings. 

2. Janitors shall keep the school buildings 
and grounds clean, attend the fires, and care- 
fully clean and whitewash the school buildings 
during the summer vacation. 

3. Janitors and their assistants shall be on 
the school premises at 8:00 o’clock a. m., and at 
1:00 o’clock p. m., or at any such hours as the 
superintendent of buildings shall designate and 
remain during the entire sessions of the school 

4. Janitors shall wash, at least once each 
week, the doors and door-knobs of the school 
rooms and the hand-rails and banisters of stairs 
with a solution provided by the superintenden: 
of buildings. 

5. Janitors shall keep clean and free from 
soot, ashes, and dust, all smoke-pipes, boiler 
tubes, and sections, and the tops of all smoke, 
steam, and water-pipes. 

6. Janitors shall keep ash-pits free from ac 
cumulation of ashes and cinders and take every 
care of the grates, in order that they may nol 
be ruined by neglect. 

7. Janitors shall ventilate thoroly every 
classroom, at the close of each school-day, by 
opening windows and doors, except in cases of 
storm. 

8. Janitors shall use every precaution for the 
protection of school property, and shall have all 
the gates and doors leading from the buildings 
and yards unfastened, and the windows of the 


buildings unlocked on all school-days before the 
time of opening school; and at any such times 
as the Superintendent of Buildings shall desig- 
nate. Unless otherwise directed by the principal, 
janitors shall lock them thirty minutes after the 
close of the school session. 

9. Janitors shall, in case of fire, immediately 
sound the alarm. 

10. Janitors shall place receptacles provided 
by the board of school directors at convenient 
places for refuse, and not permit refuse to be 
placed temporarily in waste baskets, boxes, or 
receptacles in rooms or cellar, nor thrown out- 
side of the building. 

11. Janitors shall engage in no other occupa- 
tion without the consent of the committee on 
property and sanitation. 

12. Janitors shall assist the teachers in 
gathering the pupils at the opening of school, 
supervising pupils in basement at recess per‘od, 
and in clearing the buildings and grounds at the 
close, and shall permit no loitering nor noise in 
the halls nor about the buildings. 

13. Janitors shall not offer nor expose for sale 
any eatables, such as candies, fruits, cakes, etc., 
nor any other article, nor permit others to do so 
on the premises of the School District of Read- 
ing. 

14. Janitors shall keep the sidewalks clear of 
snow and ice during the winter months, and un- 
der no consideration leave obstructions on the 
pavements leading to the school. 

15. Janitors shall attend to minor repairs 
without notifying the superintendent of build- 
ings. If, however, the repairs are of such nature 
that the janitor cannot fix them, the janitor shall 
report such to the principal and the superintend- 
ent of buildings at once. 

16. Janitors unable to attend to duty on 
account of sickness, shall be entitled to half-pay, 
during a period not exceeding four consecutive 
weeks, nor less than one day. Notice of such 
sickness shall be given the Secretary in writing. 


Mr. Charles R. Stone, who has been Superin- 
tendent of Schools, at Munhall, Pa., during the 
past four years, has been re-elected by unanimous 
vote of the board of education. Mr. Stone’s new 
term is for four years. 


\ 




















REPRESENTATIVE 





Wanted — By manufacturer of 
Chemical Toilets, an energetic, hust- 
ling, assistant salesmanager. Must be 
able to handle correspondence, do 
some field work and produce adver- 
tising. Exceptional opportunity if you 
ean produce. Dail Steel Products Co., 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Wanted—Manufacturer of a first-class 
article of equipment desires represent- 
ative in every section. Can be hand- 
led successfully in connection with 
other equipment. Address Box 1, 
American School Board Journal. 


Wanted—Man to take charge of 
growing department with large school 
supply house. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. Address Frank Bruce, 
eare of Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





GAS MACHINE 





For Sale—We have for sale a gas 
machine with air pump and automatic 
mixer, capable of taking care of 100 
lights. The gas can be used for 
domestic science. About six gallons 
of gasoline will produce on an average, 
a Eero cubic feet of gas. Will sell 
outfit at reasonable price. Address 
Ralph W. Westcott, Supt. of Schools, 
Mansfield, Mass. 


School Board Journal 











Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 


All advertise- 


ments are guaranteed. The rate is 30 cents per line, aver- 
age of six words per line, minimum of five lines accepted. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


smseroeanet Daninact4nt 





Catalog INKS, PASTE, MUCI- 
LAGE, ETC. —Send for our catalogs 
today. Samples gladly sent upon re- 
quest. When writing advise, if possible, 
your requirements and we will quote. 
Address the Robert Keller Ink Co., 105 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Davesenramesc Daseemuaanag >) ess oesnnet 





FIRE ESCAPE 





For Sale—One Kirker-Bender Fire Es- 
cape in excellent condition; for two- 
story building. Out of use only 
because of erection of new building. 
An unusual opportunity to secure this 
standard fire escape at a low price. 
Address Secretary Board of Education, 
Dundee, IIl. 





BOOKLET 





National System—That you might 
know what our National System is, 
we shall be more than pleased to mail 
you upon request one of our booklets, 
which illustrates and describes this 
system in detail. This should be in 
the hands of every live Superintendent 
and School Board in the United States. 
Address the Shaw-Walker Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


Ideal Book Covers 


day. 





The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


Samples sent on application. 





PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOCL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 


57-59 East 11th Street 


New York, N. Y. 











School Principals ad Superintendents 
TO HANDLE THE 


McConnell’s Historical Maps 
Liberal compensation 


Write for particulars 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


327 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 
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Plumbing Fixtures—A_ well illus- 
trated catalog showing our complete 
line of bubblers will be gladly sent to 
school officials upon request. This 
should be in the hands of all school 
men at this particular time especially 
if you are going to do any repair work 
or remodeling. in the schools during 
the summer months Write the 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 


School Desks We shall be pleased 
to send you one of our latest catalogs 
together with prices on school desks 
Write jobber nearest you. A list of 
jobbers is given on another page in 
this issue. Superior Seating Co., 


Muskegon, Mich. 
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Self-Closing Inkwells One of our 
booklets together with other circular 
matter on our self-closing inkwells, 
will be gladly sent you upon request 
Installed in many of the new grammar 
schools and high schools thruout the 
United States. The above information 
is yours for the asking. Address The 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLES 


Sanistone Products—We shall be 
more than pleased to send samples and 


NC oer aang BUREN NABAE DEN 


ARTA REM NBG a 
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Sait, 


information on our Sanistone produete 
If you are contemplating Lo remodel 


your toilet rooms or any other part 
ot your school building write im- 
mediately. F. R. Muller Co., Wauke. 


gan, Ill. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Read This If you have anything 
to sell or, are in need of certain equip- 
ment in or about the school building 
be sure to get in touch with this de. 
partment. A Classified advertisement 


has helped many manufacturers to 
secure good representatives in the 
field. Also has helped many schoo} 


authorities, either in securing or dis. 
posing of used supplies or equipment. 
For further information address Mgr 
Classified Wants Department, Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee 
Wis. ' 

WANTED 
Summer Agents— Here’s an oppor- 
tunity to turn some Of your spare 
time into real cash. Be glad to tel] 
you how if you are interested. Address 
Desk 91, The Bruce Publishing Co,, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Sim-Pull Shade Regulator 


is sold and recommended by 
leading School Supply 
Concerns. 
WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of 





an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. 
It is used in the leading cities 


A 
of the country. 





LL FELT 
SEWED 


E.UW).A.ROUWLES CO. ,..~ 


constructed that it holds 





MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-331 SO MARKET ST 


CHICAGO 





its shape. 
and close automatically, thus gath- 


Dust channels open 


ering the dust. 


Write today for samples and prices 
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Purchase 


ECONOMICAL 


A good outfit of either 





A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD 


High School Commencement 


for $6.00, the amount of three rentals. 


Write for particulars. 
RENTAL OUTFITS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM US 


COTRELL & LEONARD, Albany, N. Y. 


Caps and Gowns for 


DEMOCRATIC ATTRACTIVE 


black, gray or blue may be purchased 











OFFICE : 





Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 





Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 








THERE’S 


(EDUCATIONAI 
703 East 13th Street 








Make up specification early and order early this year. 


Eagle Pencil Company 


A REASON 


. DEPARTMENT) 


New York 
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| THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
a , oe 
a The system for Attendance and Scholarship records as adopted by the Division of 
del Superintendents of the N. E. A. with improvements right down to date. 
art . . . . . . 
~ Provides for an accumulative pupil’s record from kindergarten to graduation. 
a Records are always up-to-date. 
wal. 4 Readily accessible at all times. 
ling ° . ° 
tip. Cuts work of keeping records to the minimum. 
ing, . . 
ba Costs less to maintain than any other known method. 
4 A real efficiency system for the progressive school. 
re: | i Thousands of schools now have better records and save money through 
ro _ \ the use of the National System. Why not you? 
wee mn | If you will tell us the number of teachers and pupils in your schools, 
ne naming elementary and high school separately, we will send you itemized 
statement of the necessary equipment —also its initial and maintenance cost. 
mt gz ' 
see The National School System is only one of a number of filing and record 
tell systems made by Shaw-Walker. Information of other 
Co. systems and complete filing equipment will be sent 
‘ | upon request. 
stor | MANUFACTURED BY 
SHAW-WALKER 
ors, | : . atta ee . . 
ILL. Wood and Steel Filing Cabinets and Supplies 
This handsome illustrated es . i i 
—s booklet is yours for the asking MUSKEGON : : MICHIGAN 
| 
1 
is 
-n 
* | 
a.) ENGRAVING COMPANY 
= = 
D | 
VE ) | 
. a 
ed fe W E Specialize in making 
Halftones, Zinc etchings, 
Electrotypes for Annual Re- 
" ports, School Magazines, Col- 
’ lege and High School Annuals. 
— We are ina position to give 
expert advice and assistance in On a Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape. 
purchasing engravings effect- No opportunity to become injured; capacity approximately eighty child- 
° . ren a minute. 
ively and economically. A sense of absolute security prevails in a community where school child- 
. . ‘en are protected by our scientific spiral fire escape. Parents have the 
Write us for quotations. por tel of watching Ove defile ond aaa for teananiear the facility 
with which the children are brought to the ground. They realize that, 
notwithstanding the panic conditions at a real fire, their boys and girls 
105 VLIET STREET PHONE GRAND 1231 will be in no danger, for the law of gravity will carry them quickly 
M I L WG A U K EE }- from the school. reise tek ellie 
Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 
kK 169 Pennsylvania Ave., North St. Paul, Minn. 
Branch Office: Room 212, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
— Agencies in all principal cities. 
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FISK SUPERIOR TEACHERS The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 








and Superintendents 

cit chin ils Ganeny oo. the NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

natural avenue to the best RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
positions. Many of the keen- other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


womens Speney est and most successful teach- 
New York, Boston, Denver ers in the country are regis- 
Berkeley, Use Anboles tered with us. 
The Uotowes to Opportunity—Fisk Teachers’ Agency Reliable information about available 
8 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. candidates furnished on request. TH Ee A LB E RT T Ee AC Hi Ee RS’ AG E NCY | 
OE EFS. Se ; , 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK DENVER SPOKANE **Teaching as a Business” with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc. sent free Thirty. | 
third year. One fee registers in agjl. 


Advises parents about schools. wM. O. PRATT, Manager 





PVT mein Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach academic sub 
rica tide) 1: jects. The University of Wisconsin took eight of our men. More 437 Sth Ave. Symes Bldg. Peyton Bldg. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


than a third of the State Universities selected our candidates. 


muted THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ai pany TEACHERS’ AGENGY, 


81 Chapel Street | 











SATHLETICS ROBERT A. GRANT, Manager. Inc, ALBAN if N. Y 
316-17-18 NICHOLAS BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS, 
— ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secret 

AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. | as¢ year we announced that thereafter we should sabe 
have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candidates of places 
only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a single candi- The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
date, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 years of | Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 





ee | SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU | 


as 21 BE. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 12 Roberts Street, | His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Supe rintendents 
FARGO, N. D. and Teachers from which to select. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You | 
will like to teach here. Now is the time toenroll. Write us 





today for blanks and literature. THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 504-505 Kittredge, Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials. 
‘ We operate in all Western States. 


- Hye: of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
UR SIXTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY FRED DICH, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga 
SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 100% more of our members i eo 
placed with discriminating employers this year than in any previous one. Two private | ’ ‘. R. A. CLAYTON, Manage 
exchanges, special long distance line and our own operator in charge equips us especially to fill | FISK TEACHERS AGENCY Birmingham, Alabama : 
emergency vacancies. Tested and investigated teachers for any position our specialty. A Other Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE for educators who appreciate professional methods. [A . o a 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. A superior agency 
: , 1855 for superior people 
The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Inc., 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sis, ‘Ve tesister, only 


reliable candidates 



























NEW YORK Services free to 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. school officials, 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
You imow what a ee we nage e. Let us work together. PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE £..~.=---—~—. = =e 
ervices free to school officials. nrollment free to teachers. . ’ ~ . ~ a 
KANSAS CITY and KIRKSVILLE, MO. ,O. F. REVERCOMB, Manager The Largest Agency in the West ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 
Send all telephone and teiegraph messages to Kirksville. WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mer. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLD'G, DeEnver.coio 








A. P. GODDARD Pr s. The Licensed by and operating under bonds to the 
EDUCATORS-AGENC Y.M. C. A. Bldg., 19 S, LaSalle St, Chica The PARKER ="; Wiacenen. Puersenety contacts 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


PERSONAL INSPECTION OF INSTRUCTORS IN THE CLASSROOM ONE OF 2 7 “Agios 2 Bee 
THE MANY DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF OUR SERVICE. MADISON, WISCONSIN Superintendent. Specialist teachers our specialty 

















oc J 
"Gaining Children 
to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it, is 
one of the main 
duties that the 
school can per- 
form for a stu- 
dent: says Dr. 
Suzzallo, Presi- 
dent of Univer- 
sity of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


When questions arise 
do you suggest that 





Study the Country—tts Shores and Interior 


Its approaches and barriers already have a present and momentous 
interest that exceeds the historic. In 


THE FOSTER HISTORICAL MAPS 


the pupil sees these approaches, how the discoverers entered the country, 
how the explorers blazed their way along the lines of least resistance 
He sees territorial and administrative expansion. The drainage system 
of the country is pictured, and the military campaigns of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars. 
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Important in your history and geography classes. Became —_ 


Rand McNally and Company | TU 
| Chicago New York EDERAL 
Steal ledians enSi) 
NEW INTERNATIONAL | AS i eins) 


sagas seeceer |! | CEDAR CHESTS: HOW TO MAKE THEM | | sxerete im 


and lal moderately ———- 





























6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geo- | RALPH F. WINDOES ee het ada A 
grapes Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. Instructor of Manual Training, Davenport, Ia. 

By only eae gh y = me ; 
| Gena” Type matter is guntentant ee A Manual of Chest Construction, for students, teachers } 
|] that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. and others interested in Cabinetmaking. Contains chap- 

Regular and India-Paper Editions. |) ters on Red Cedar, the Construction of Chests, Chest 

WRITE for Specimen Pages. Illustra- Designs, the Finishing of Cedar, Artistic Metal Trim 

tions, etc. FREE to teachers, a new mings, the Making of Matting Boxes. Fully illustrated 

Seager the poy am. and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO. | 
Springfield, Mass., - U-S-A- || | THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
0 


t ] 205 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ADOPTED!!! 
A pe | % o 
| : ~ = | 
’ | | Manitoba, Canada, adopts Challman’s THE RURAL 
‘ | SCHOOL PLANT as a guide in the construction of schools 
-y | for the province. Merit alone permits this book to blaze 
: | the trail for better School Architecture in the Dominion of 
sad | Canada. The adoption comes voluntarily, just like the plac- 
. | ing of the book on the Teachers’ Training list for the state of 
~Y | Mississippi. 
nity | | THE RURAL SCHOOL PLANT is an invaluable addition to 
| BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY including HIGH 
a | SCHOOL BUILDINGS ($2.50), GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ams. ($3.50), MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ee a ($2.50). Sent on approval to any school board or school architect. 
| Ss, A. CHALLMAN 
_ State Commissioner of School Buildings 
LU | Minneapolis, Minn. TABLE OF CONTENTS 
— | rng. the Phar ie tl suaciek can eects crc of Site ~~ 
CY a ie Pa Cenk tak Ee Oe iis a: Ga ae Pirin eye oe 
CHAPTER III. CHAPTER VI. CHAPTER IX. CHAPTER XII. 
Legal Requirements Types of Buildings Furniture and Supplies Water Supply 
a, Ga 
Write today for acopy. Cloth, 256 pages, 143 illustrations. Price $1.50 net. 
ger | 
\ngeles 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
pele | 205 Montgomery Bldg. ve: Milwaukee, Wis. 
lidates 
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A? Sanitary Steel Furniture 


Modern Equipment 


by J rs ) / 
fr Oak (3 ty does: 10E FOR GAS 
lath wats My Mather 

















“HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 
USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster, 
bellows, or in water by spraying Thoroughly reliable in killing 
Currant Worms, Young Potato Beetles, Cabbage Worms, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 


etc., and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. ("Put up 
in Popular Packages at Popular Prices Sold by Seed Dealers and 
Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WORKS, BEACON.N.Y 








A Sanitary Adjustable Movable Chair Desk 





Bind Your Copies 


OF THE 


American School Board 








LET US BID ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
DELIVERED TO YOUR SCHOOL 


The Columbia Catalogue is just off the press. Have 


Wa] BaD 8a 


rAKod Journal in a you received a copy? If not, kindly write for one. 
_ BIG BEN BINDER Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 
nd Hl 





pom se = 
The Bruce Publishing Co. ik s , 
205 Montgomery Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. COLUMBIA SG3SkO Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Premium on Lying. 

Mrs. Drew was annoyed one day because she 
needed her screw driver and could not find it in 
the accustomed place. 

She questioned her son and daughter—aged 
respectively eight and six—and on their denials 
as to knowledge of its whereabouts, she placed 
the guilt on little James, aged three, thinking 
perhaps he had climbed (unobserved) to the 
shelf, had taken the object in question and mis- 
placed it. 

“James, did you take mother’s screw driver?’ 
asked Mrs. Drew. 

“No, mudder, I didn’t!” answered the little 
lad, shaking his head emphatically. 

Mrs. Drew felt that James was the guilty 
party despite his stout denial. She pondered a 
moment as to what course to pursue in order to 
lead James to admit his guilt. 

Finally she said: “Listen, son, if you will be 
a good, big, big boy and tell mother you ‘did’ 
take that screw driver, I’ll give you some pen- 
nies and you may buy some candy at once!” 
At which little James’s baby face lighted up 
with the joy of anticipation and bowing his 
head in token of assent he exclaimed, “Yes, 
mudder, I took it! I took it!” 

On Mr. Drew’s return home that evening his 
wife told him how clever she had led little 
James to admit his guilt, at which the father 
replied, “You certainly placed a premium on 
lying that time, my dear, for it was I and not 
littles James who took that object, used it, and 
put it elsewhere.” 

The Shame of Defeat. 

“Dear Teacher,” wrote a mother, “please ex- 
cure Freddie when he ought to be at school. 
Yesterday he contracted a black eye, and he is 
ashamed. Yours, ete., 

Mrs. A. Sarr.” 





Words Failed Him. —_] jf¢. 





The Little Schoolma’am. 
Speak of queen and empress, 
Or of other ladies royal, 
Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal 
As she, the little schoolma’am, 
Who trips along the way 
To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o’clock each day. 


Her rule is ever gentle; 

Her tones are low and sweet; 
She is very trim and tidy 

From her head unto her feet. 
And it matters very little 

If her eyes be brown or blue; 
They simply read your inmost heart 

Whene’er she looks at you. 


The children bring her presents, 
Red apples, flowers galore, 

For all the merry girls and boys 
This queen of theirs adore. 

The darling little schoolma’am, 
Who reigns without a peer, 

In a hundred thousand classrooms 
This saddened, war torn year. 

An Unfair Advantage. 

Prof. Brander Matthews at a literary dinner 
in New York said of a certain “best seller”: 
“The grammar is rather off. Its author lies 
open to the rebuke meted out to a Philadelphia 
author in the last century. This author had 
been slashed in a review and he wrote to the 
But the 
critic wrote back: ‘1 have read your letter. It 
You have called 
You are 


reviewer and challenged him to a duel. 


is as wretched as your book. 
me out. Very well, I choose grammar. 


a dead man’.”—Argonaut. 


When the Boy Obeyed! 

“The fly is the most dangerous insect known 
except the mosquito,” said the teacher. “The 
fly walks in filth and then comes into the home, 
scattering germs which result in sickness. It 
should be made impossible for the fly to exist. 
Garbage and filth of all kinds should not be 
exposed. The houses should be kept screened. 
If the flies get into the house in spite of the 
Swat them 
a resounding noise heard thruout 


screens, they should be killed. 

“Whack!” 
the schoolroom made the teacher jump and star- 
tled the whole school. The eyes finally centered 
on Sammy’s desk whence the terrible noise came. 

“Sammy, was that you?” the teacher asked 
with a Hash of anger in her eye. 

“Yes’m,” said Sammy. 

“How dare you disturb the school in this 
way ?” she asked. 


“1 killed a fly,” he said. 


A boy’s school recently had a great joke on 
Mr. Taft had come to 
On coming up to the hall 


former President Taft. 
address the school. 
his eye fell upon the sign “Push” on the door, 
and he determined to incorporate this idea in his 
address. 
“Boys,” 


one word. 


he finished, “let your motto be but 
Let that, and that only, raise you to 
a position of trust. And that word is there upon 
your door.” 

As all eyes turned to the door a loud chuckle 
spread over the room, for the sign on the inside 
read: “Pull.”—Ladies Home Journal. 


Teacher (geography class) Isaac, is the 
world round or flat / 

Ikey—It’s neither. 

Teacher—W hy, then, if it’s neither round nor 
fiat, what is it? 

Ikey—Me fadder says it’s crooked. 


sO 
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, AFTER THE BOARD MEETING | 
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Tommy was Right. 

The Teacher had been reading to the class 
about the forests’ of the southern states. 

“And now, boys,” she announced, “which one 
of you can tell me the pine that has the longest 
needles q”? 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy ?”’ 


“The porcupine.” 


A music teacher was giving a lesson to a tal- 
ented but careless pupil. 
impatient with the child’s mistakes, and when, 
at last, and in a most inopportune moment, the 
pupil’s hands left the piano to search for the 
inevitably lost handkerchief, the teacher felt 
that she recognized the last straw. 

“Dear!” she exclaimed, nervously. 
there ever such a girl! 


The teacher became 


“Was 
You lose your fingering, 
you lose your position, you lose your handker- 
chief—you lose everything!” 

“Oh. no,” 
quite everything, Miss Blank. 


came the twinkling answer, “not 
I haven’t lost my 
temper yet!” 

She was allowed to sneeze without further 
correction. 

An Honor. 

Professor to Old Cook: “Regina, you have 
been with me now twenty-five years. In reward 
for your faithful service, I have decided to 
name this new roach which I have discovered, 
after you.” 


A story is told regarding the head master of 
one of our big public schools, who has taken a 
serious view of slackness, since the war began, 
among the members of the school cadet corps. 
At a battalion drill not long ago a certain cadet 
failed to put in an appearance, and the “head” 
accordingly summoned the offender to his study. 

“You possibly may not know,” he said, very 
sternly, “that as colonel of the corps I can have 
you shot; but what you most certainly do know 
is that as head master of this school I can have 
Now, which is it to be?” 


came the unabashed 


you flogged. 
wi prefer to be shot, sir,” 
reply, “because then you'll be hanged.” 








“How was the lecture ?”’ 
“The subject matter was good, but the lecturer 


hadn’t taken the trouble to arrange it intel- 
ligibly.” 
“What was the subject of the lecture?” 


“Preparedness.” 
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(Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


None other can receive a 











ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 


iver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
one. Draper Shade Co 
Perennial Shade Co 
Walger Awning Co. 


ART MATERIALS 

Binney & Smith 

Eagle Pencil Co 

American Crayon Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds 

ASH HOISTS 
ilis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY 

Kansas City Scenic Co, 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co 

Furniture Co, 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Superior Seating Co. 


AWNINGS 
Walger Awning Co, 
BANKING MACHINES 
American Banking Mach. Ca. 
— cnemamaataaaas-y: — COMPOSI- 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


American Seating Co. — 

Beaver Board Companies 
BLACKBOARDS — NATURAL 
SLATE 

Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover C@ 
Peckham, Little & Co 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Compan 
D. C. Heath & Co 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


Silver, Burdett & Co.} 
American Book © 
Newson «& ( 

Ginn & Ci 

Rand McN i 


The Century 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Arthur J. Barnes Pub. ¢ 
Maemillan Compa 
Parker P. Simmons ¢ 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
Cotrell & Leonard 


CHARTS 
A.J. Nystrom & Co. 
Modern Sct | Supp ( 


CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Dail Steel Products Co. 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK JSURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 
DICTIONARIES 
G, & C. Merriam Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
Ames & Rollinson 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 


QUILT 


MACHINE 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
. Christiansen 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Graad Rapids School Equip. Co. 
1 Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
. Christiansen 
DRAWING 
Frederick Post Co. 


MATERIAL 


If any articles or textbooks 


DRINKING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
ENAMEL 
The O’Brien Varnish Co 
ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co. 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 
FILING 
Shaw-Walker Co 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 


FOUNTAINS 


DEVICES 


FIRE ESCAPES 
MinnesotaJManufacturers Assn, 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 

Vonnegut Hdw. Ca 

Sargent & Co. 
FLAG 
Otto Biefeld & Co, 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
FLAGS 


The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
Annin & Co 
H. Channon Co 


FLOORING 
Franklyn R. Muller & ¢ 


POLES 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FLOOR SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp 
FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co 
FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 

FURNACES 

Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
FURNITURE 

American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co. 
H. Channon Co 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Superior Seating Co 
Thomas Charles Co 

GAS JMACHINES 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co 

GLOBES 
Rand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 

INK-DRY 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 

INK WELLS 
The Tannewitz Works, 
American Seating Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstands ‘Co, 
INSECT POWDER 
Hammond Paint & Slug Shot Works 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Leoaard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Federal Equipment Co 

Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co, 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co. 


MACHINE 


Jas. G 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIGHTING 


Luminous Unit Co 


FIXTURES 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Franklyn R. Muller & Cx 
LIQUID SLATING 
Silicate Book Slate Co 
LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


Ms Ze 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Ce.| 
Federal Equipment Co. 


MAPS 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

John Williams, Inc. 

METAL LATH 
ger Mfg. Co. 
1 mm Steel ¢ 


Ber 
Cr 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 


MOTION PICTURES 
Che Pathescope 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 


Nicholas Power Co. : 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 

PAINTS-WALL 
Keystone Varnish Co 
O'Brien Varnish Co 

PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co. : 
Holien Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertso 


) t { 
1e i | lu 


PENGIL MANUFACTURERS 
Bagle Pencil Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Bagle Penzil Co 
PLAYGROUND |APPARATUS 
Pred Me lart Mfg¢.*Co. 
Hill-Stan lard Co 
PLUMBING 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mig. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 


FIXTURES 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Mershon & Morley 

American Portable House Co." 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons! 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co. 
Golding Mfg. Co. 

PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Enc. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Molntosh Stereop. Co 
Bnterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
De Vry Corporation 

The Pathescope Co 


RECORD SYSTEMS 


C. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 
Sh iw-Walker Co 


REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co. 


[ruscon Steel ( 
ROOFING TILES 
Ludowici-Celadon Co, 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS 


International Heater Co, 


SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

SHADE CLOTH 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Walger Awning Co. 

SHADE ROLLERS 
Stewart Hartshorn Co 
Walger Awning Co 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
STEEL WINDOW SASH 


Winslow Bros. Co 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co. 


TILE SLABS 
Ludowici-Celadon Co, 


TOILET PAPER 
A..P. W. Paper Co. 
TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co 
TYPE 


American Type Founders Co 





VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
VARNISH 


Keystone Varnish Co. 
O'Brien Varnish Co, 


VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co. 


WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
Studebaker Corporation 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 


WALL PAINTS 
Keystone Varnish Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WEATHER STRIP 
American Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
WINDOWS STEEL 
fruscon Steel Co, 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. QO. Draper Co 
WOODWORKING 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

Tannewitz Works 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 


MACHINERY 
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The Four Great Endorsements of “Standard” Electric Time Systems 
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MASS. INST. OF TECHNOLOGY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS BLDG. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 











It will be a Red Letter Day 
when your building is equipped 
with a ‘“Standard’’ Electric 
Time System 

Write home office or nearest 
branch today for further infor 
mation. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 




















USERS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 














BRANCHES: 50 one Street Rockefeller Bide 


261 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Brown-Marx Building 
CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1513-A Grand Ave. 


Monadnock Bldg. Marsh-Strong Bidg 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


























DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Snowden Ashford, Architect 


631 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of This Building 
DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL' 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Nov.7.1916. 


Gentlemen: I am writing to you that we find the 
Austral Window a great improvement over the old 
style used for school buildings. At first glance two 
things about this window strike one as being its 
chief characteristics—first, the ease with which the 
window may be adjusted, and secondly, the fact 
that it affords ample ventilation without a draft. 
Personally I should like to see all our new school 
buildings equipped with this type of window. 
Very respectfully, 
G. C. Wilkinson, Principal. 


Write for New School Catalog 


Austral Window Co. 


101 Park Avenue New York 











Ernest Stbley, Archttect, Palisade, N. J 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


‘“‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 


CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the 


| 

| 
HIGH SCHOOL, GRANTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 

{ 


scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and _ sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 








SAMUEL CABOT | Sele Manufacturers 
» INC., Boston, MASS., U.S. A. 
1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 








